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n the “commercial" stores 
municipal markets the 
osene costs not 70 kopecks 
ubles a litre. Most of the 
the Soviet Oil Trust 
Skaterinoslav is distributed 
the "open" channels, and 
ms that the sales tax paid 
population for this in dis¬ 
commodity is in reality 
lore than the 65 kopecks 
id above, in fact some- 
,hree times as much-^65 
in the form of a hidden 
tax paid by the establish- 
l 130 kopecks in the form 
.TCfetlly increased profits 
mu Id go to the Oil Trust 
reality go to the federal 
out, which is the only 
I all industrial and corn- 
enterprises. 
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I able to and the ls>yt 

credits it obtained were for short 
terms only and have mostly been 
repaid already* Prior to the be¬ 
ginning of this intensive indus¬ 
trialization the Soviet Government 
possessed only a very moderate 
I gold reserve and if its reserves m 


forty billions for its ^ . 
industrialization and still more 
rapid collectivization. 

How was this accomplished ? By 
different devices. One of them, the 
sales tax, we already spoke* The 


Further Consideration of Arguments Against 
Public Ownership — Anarchy in Production 
Inevitable So Long as Capitalism Sui vivos 

>: By Kirby Page 
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A Charge Refuted 

O NE of the charges most fre¬ 
quently brought against gov¬ 
ernment operation is that the 
railroads were returned to their 
owners in a broken down eru¬ 
dition because the Railway Ad¬ 
ministration had failed to p 1 o* 
vide adequately for maintenance 
and repairs. After discussing the 
evidence in detail, Mr. Hines 
writes: "In conclusion it nray 
be said that the Railroad Ad¬ 
min! stratum on the average main¬ 
tained the railroad properties dur¬ 
ing Federal Control up to a point 
which, despite shortage of essential 
materials, came very close to the 
maintenance required by w# con¬ 
tracts with the railroad companies 
the average annual maintenance 
physically applied during Federal 
Control exceeded the maintenance 
in 1917 under private control and 
approximately closely to the con¬ 
tract obligations without Interfer¬ 
ing with requirements for safety. 
The notion of a ‘brokendown’ con¬ 
dition of the railroad properties at 
the end of Federal Control never 
had any foundation and has been 
clearly disproved by subsequent 
events and analyses . * * the actual 
capital expenditures for the entire 
period of Federal Control were 
$1,200,000,000 or at the rate of 
$550,000,000 per year* In the six 

y^ears preceding* Federal Control 
capital expenditures for the rail¬ 
road companies averaged about 
$460,000,000 per year, and in the 
six years 1921 to 1926, both inclu¬ 
sive, capital expenditures averaged 
$550,000,000 per year.” 

Objections Answered 
The argument against public 
ownership that is usually regal ded 
as conclusive is the charge that a 
net deficit oi' more than a billion 
dollars was incurred during the 
period of 1 government control* After 
pointing out' that the net cost of 
Federal Control was $1,123,500,000, 


Mr* Hines writes; "There is no 
basis for the a s s u m p t i o n that 
through continuance of private} 
operation of the railroads there j 
would have been any escape from I 
the so-called ‘c;oat* of government 
operation. Tbe same or a substan¬ 
tially equivalent cost would still 
have been borne in one form or 
another* . . . The fact that the 
Government took possession and 
control of the railroads served to 
divert and confuse the public 
thought on the subject* The public 
saw the increase in railroad costs 
and the heavy charges on the pub¬ 
lic treasury* It therefore conclud¬ 
ed that these things were due to 
the fact that the Government had 
had control of railroad and other 
transportation systems. It should 
have concluded that these things 
were dne fa WA R mid that these t 
or equivalent biM'demj, &f ’no* great* 
er burdens f would have borne by 
the railroad companies, their se¬ 
curity holders and the public, if 
the railroad companies had contin¬ 
ued to operate their properties. 
No scheme could have been devised 
to relieve the publ it treasury of 
the cost to it of Federal Control 
without transferring that burden 
in some other form to the public 
or to railroad security holders or 
both. So far as earlier or greater 
rate increases might have lifted 
the burden from the Treasury, the 
cost would have fa 11 on on the pub¬ 
lic in the form of rates, and undei 
the peculiar conditions, probably 
with gi‘<mtor disturbance'to busi¬ 
ness. . . ■ The burden was there. 
It was part of the War and paid 
in substantial part by taxation, 
which is not an unusual way ol 
meeting war burdens." 

How, then, did it come about 
that the American people in gen¬ 
eral reached the conclusion that 
government operation of the rail¬ 
roads was such a dismal failure? 
Mi\ Hines points out that there 


was surprisingly little criticis^V un¬ 
til after the Armistice, "But then 
there sprung up at once through¬ 
out the country the most pro: 
non need re acton against govern¬ 
ment interference in business * * * 
Federal Control became the most 
obvious symbol of government par¬ 
ticipation in non-governmental af¬ 
fairs. * * * It was also natural that 
the executives of the railroad cor¬ 
porations should feel a pronounced 
dislike for the conception of Fed-, 
oral Control. * - - In these circum¬ 
stances the Railroad Administra¬ 
tion was subject to the working of 
the principle that the exception is 
more potent than the rule; that 
extreme cases make more publicity 
and sentiment than the general 
average condition. . . . Things 
seemed to get to -the point where 
no charge was too extreme to be 
believed. * . * V 

“As that period has receded mid 
as a better perspective is obtained, 
it haa become apparent that the 
general average performance of 
Federal Control, despite numerous 
extreme individual instances, was 
remarkably dose to the general 
average performance prior to Fed¬ 
eral Control and that subsequent 
highly creditable performance of 
the railroads, showing marked im¬ 
provement over Federal Control 
and also over pre-war private con¬ 
trol, has not been peculiar to the 
railroad situation but has found 
its counterpart in industry gen- 

037811^ Jpv.. . r , 

Thus the evidence is conclusive, 
as presented by the most authorita¬ 
tive individual available and one 
who does not believe in government 
ownership and operation, that war¬ 
time control of the railways by the 
Government was by no means a 
failure, as propagandists for vest- 
| ed interests have falsely main¬ 
tained. 

[ That graft and corruption are 
found in governmental enterprises 
! is a fact, but that they are more 


prevalent there than in business 
cannot be demonstrated. On the 
other hand a competent investi¬ 
gator has amassed a huge volume 
of evidence showing that more 
graft may be found in business 
than in public enterprises. The 
postal service, for example, is ex¬ 
traordinarily free from graft and 
con upturn* Where bribery is prac¬ 
ticed in governmental circles, there 
usually a briber from the ranks 
of, private business seeking special 
prvilcges* Moreover, it is impos¬ 
sible effectively to curb graft so 
long as the assumption prevails 
that a man is entitled to all the 
money he can get, irrespective of 
the service rendered to the commu¬ 
nity, and so long as "honesty" is 
defined in a highly flexible manner 
in business and finance* Socializa¬ 
tion does not offer a panacea for 
tem under which graft can be 
greatly reduced through a series of 
social pressures* 

Thus it is apparent that a strong 
case for socialization may be made 
on the ground that the abandon¬ 
ment of the anarchy of production 
through the competitive struggle 
will result in an enormous increase 
in efficiency in the utilization of 
the national equipment through 
national planning and by more dy¬ 
namic motivations* 

Increased Harmony in 
Industrial Relations 
Socialization of the basic indus¬ 
tries offers an effective escape from 
the strife of competition and from 
the exploitation of monopoly* A 
social order in which the maxi¬ 
mum legal income is not more 
than tenfold the minimum—say 
$20,000 and $2,000, and in which 
competition for private profit has 
been eliminated, and in which so¬ 
cial motivations are more domi¬ 
nant, is cetrain to be a more har¬ 
monious community than can ever 
he created by economic individual¬ 
ism. Cooperation and mutuality 
produce * goodwill and harmony, 


whereas competition for special 

privilege divides men into warring 
camps* The wasteage from eco¬ 
nomic conflict is so titanic under 
individualism that even if gross 
productivity should he reduce d 
somewhat under socialization ox 
the basic industries, the mass of 
people "would nevertheless be in¬ 
finitely better off because of the 
diminished conflict and resultant 
devastation. 

While one is not warranted m 
assuming that the emergence of 
socialized governments in the vari¬ 
ous countries would automatically 
end war, there is abundant reason 
to believe that the probability of 
war would thereby be greatly dimin¬ 
ished* Imperialist war arises not 
merely because of bitter economic 
competition among industrialists 
and financiers of various nations, 
Imt because of the dominance of 
government by powerful vested in¬ 
terests who use the armed forces 
of the nation to increase their pri¬ 
vate gains in other lands. lo the 
degree that the power of these 
groups is broken by socialism and 
equalization of economic privilege, 
the likelihood of war is thereby re¬ 
duced* 

Higher Expression of 
Individualify 

Individualism has turned out to 
be a deadlyi foe of individuality. 
In a complex .urbanized, industrial¬ 
ized society, collectivism is the 
pathway to fullest self-expression 
for most individuals. Individual¬ 
ism offers Individuality to a favor¬ 
ed section of the population, hut 
denies adequate self-realization to 
n vast proportion of the people. 
The paradox that freedom can be 
maintained only by throwing free¬ 
dom away deserves further exam¬ 
ination. Consider traffic on a con¬ 
gested highway* If every individ¬ 
ual retains liberty to drive as he 
pleases, freedom for all travelers 
is thereby destroyed* 

1 (Continued next week) 


SUv.Hr * - 

buy s prod nets in * * 

Where the prices still fonvz 
1926-1927 pattern* 

One small piece of candy bought 
in an ordinary “commercial" store 
with wage roubles costs 25 ko¬ 
pecks; this is the price 1 paid on 
the evening of my arrival in Lenin¬ 
grad* The same evening, in an¬ 
other government store—but this 
time a Torgsln shop, where prices 
are still based on the 1927 rouble 
—I bought a whole pound of the 
same candy, forty-eight pieces in 
all, for 22 kopecks! In one store 
22 kopecks for 48 pieces: in an¬ 
other store 25 kopecks for one 
piece! This is only one of the many 
manifestations of the enormous in- % 
fiation in which the Soviet Union 
was indulging in order to build giant 
machine factories, electric power 
stations, tractors and other sym¬ 
bols of American industrialization* 
During these seven years the wages 
of the worker were increased aba 
400%: prices of the necessities of 
life, however, grew, as a result of 
this inflation, not by 100% but by 
many thousand per cent and) thence 
arises the “ascetic" hunger diet. 

Since the new factories produced 
an ever-greater number of machines 
and tractors but very little cloth¬ 
ing, shoes and food, a time came 
when even with cheap and plentir 
fnl money it was hard to buy any¬ 
thing* There was a constant short¬ 
age of the most elementary and in- 
dispendable articles* The Govern¬ 
ment faced the danger that the 
population would have too many 
money-tokens* The peasants get 
new paper-money for their bread 
and the workers for their labor, 
but there are not enough products 
with the help of which the Govern¬ 
ment can get hack the money it 
has issued. That is where the sales 
tax and the turn over levy proven 
Gods end, also the all-inclusive in¬ 
come tax on wages* However lit¬ 
tle one's wages may be, he must 
pay his income tax: there are no 
exceptions whatever* The poorest- 
paid worker with an income which 
does not surpass 2 roubles per day 
pays this income assessment—in 
his case 7 roubles a month, 84 rou¬ 
bles per year* But even this is not 
always sufficient. The Government 
has invented a number of other 
methods whereby to entice back 
the billions it needs for Its pUm 
of rapid industrialization and mili- 
' tarization, Of these we shall speak 
on another occasion. 
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possess. We don’t want to fight—you have the upper 
hand and we stand to lose heavily, but we would rather 
risk our lives in order to find something for our chil¬ 
dren than be forever imprisoned in such a system as we 
discover this to be.” 

There is, of course, much more to be said——volumes 


are being written to make the case for both sides—but 
when the choice comes it will be on the basis of some 
such simple alternative as has been presented above. 
If we are going to be called—indeed, if we are called 
now—to take a stand, we, the conscientious objectors 
of 1936 had better be prepared. 


Peace-Pledged Patriotism 

By Kirby Page 


C OMPLACENCY and despair are comrades in 
the service of Mars. The citizen who glibly as¬ 
sumes that there is only slight possibility that 
this country will soon take up arms-and the one who 
tears his hair in consternation because war is inevitable 
are alike increasing the danger that the United States 
will become a belligerent. The truest patriot at this 
hour of crisis is the person who recognizes the extreme 
gravity of the international situation and who there¬ 
fore is exerting every atom of his energy in helping to 
preserve the peace. 

The simple truth of the matter is that the nations 
are now rushing insanely toward the holocaust. The 
trend may easily be observed by comparing the state of 
international politics at this moment with the situation 
in 192S or 1930. Beyond possibility of doubt the 
threat of war has become more alarming. Moreover, 
the immediate outcome of the situation m Europe and 
in the far east is not going to be determined pri¬ 
marily by the United States. To a substantial degree 
the American people are now helpless to prevent a 
European or an Asiatic war. 

Can America Stay Out? 

Will this country be able to stay out of a world war 
if and when it breaks out? Yes possibly! No probably! 
Because the price to be paid is so stupendous that the 
American people are not likely to pay it. The shorter 

A° pean ° r an AsiatIc war the greater likelihood 
that America will stay out. If, however, the conflict is 
prolonged, the odds become heavier against our abil¬ 
ity to keep from being pulled into the whirlpool. 

The minimum conditions for American abstention 
may be stated simply. Through appropriate congres¬ 
sional action the following measures must be included 
in the law of the land: First, citizens of the United 
States must be forbidden to sell munitions and war 
supplies, liberally defined, to belligerents. Second, they 
must not be allowed to make loans or advance credits 
for any purpose to warring governments or to citizens 
of these lands. Third, they must be prevented from 
increasing the total national trade with any country, 
even in non-contraband commodities, beyond a fixed 
quota derived by averaging exports over a five year 
period. Fourth, they must be prohibited from travel¬ 
ing on vessels of belligerent nations. Fifth, they must 
be warned that if they ship any commodities into the 
.war zone or travel in the war zone they do so at their 
own risk and that their government assumes no obliga¬ 


tion whatever to resort to armed hostilities in the event 
mat their property is destroyed or their lives are lost. 
I hat is to say, American citizens must not be allowed 
to become deeply involved financially in the outcome 
of a foreign war, or to create situations whereby their 
government may be called upon for armed action. 

The Price of Neutrality 

At this moment a great majority of the American 
people are probably willing to commit themselves to 
this drastic policy, and it is of the utmost importance 
that congress be besieged with demands for compre¬ 
hensive legislation along these lines. But it is also true 
that only a tiny fraction of our fellow-citizens realize 
the stupendous difficulty of enforcing these measures 
in wartime. Consider two commodities as illustrations 
of what is involved: wheat and cotton. If armed hos¬ 
tilities break out prices will mount rapidly, perhaps 
again as high as $3.35 per bushel for wheat and 32 
cents per pound for cotton. Even at top figures the 
demand 'will be insatiable and American farmers will 
be presented with an opportunity to make up for long 
lean years of depression and tragedy. 

If wheat and cotton are included in the list of war 
supplies which cannot be sold to belligerents, molten 
lava will pour down the aisles of congress as patriots 
boil over with indignation and passion. Even if wheat 
and cotton are not included in the category of pro¬ 
scribed shipments and farmers are permitted to sell 
but are warned that they do so at their own risk, an 
explosive situation is certain to arise. During a period 
of prolonged blockade, American cargoes are sure to 
be plunged to fathomless depths in the sea. As the 
losses to exporters soar and as the number of Ameri¬ 
cans murdered on the ocean increases, mass pressure 
on congress will be exerted in a holy crusade for the 
protection of American property and lives and honor. 

A n Informed Public Needed 

Multiply wheat and cotton by steel and coal and 
pork and scores of other basic commodities and a faint 
realization of the magnitude of the problem will dawn. 

In the present mood of the American people it will 
doubtless be possible to secure a comprehensive neu¬ 
trality measure. The problem is to enforce it during 
the hysteria and madness of wartime. 

If a prolonged war on a vast scale is waged in Eu¬ 
rope or in Asia, the United States cannot keep out un¬ 
less it adheres strictly to a comprehensive policy of 
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neutrality. And the likelihood that this will be done 
may be measured in direct ratio to the strength of the 
realistic and resolute peace movement which has been 
created in the meantime. Unless a substantial minority 
of the American people can be awakened, informed 
and organized for effective action in the hour of crisis, 
there is little possibility of keeping this nation out of 
war. 

An asset of immeasurable value it at hand in the 
deep conviction which prevails generally throughout 
the United States that this country should stay out of 
war. If this desire can be made articulate and related 
to an effective program of political action, and if it 
can be organized in a permanent form, there is a 
chance that this country may avoid entanglement in a 
general war. But the time is short and the task is 
formidable. 

For this reason the Emergency Peace campaign has 
been brought into existence. Through an extensive 
campaign this coalition of peace workers i$ seeking to 
awaken American people to the imminent peril of war, 
to create understanding of the issues involved, to exert 
pressures in behalf of peace legislation, and to organize 
a powerful minority of men and women who will de¬ 
vote themselves resolutely to the task of strengthening 
the international mind and heart and who will refuse 
to be stampeded into the madness that is war. 

Emergency Peace Campaign 

The organization of a powerful war resisters’ move¬ 
ment is essential if the United States is to be kept out 
of war. A million men and women compactly bound 
together in resolute determination*to keep the peace 
and to refuse war service could exercise national in¬ 
fluence utterly out of proportion to their number. All 
government policies are decided by minorities since 
the mass is inert and inarticulate. For this reason an 
organized minority of war resisters might turn the 
scale at the crucial hour when the government is de¬ 
ciding whether or not to take up arms. Moreover, 
such a body of citizens could help enormously in carry¬ 
ing forward the required program of education and in 
exerting political pressure. 

Large numbers of men and women are reaching the 
conclusion that they cannot sanction or engage in any 
future war because of its futility and savagery. Many 
religious people are pointing out that even when par¬ 
ticipation in war is called defensive action, the required 
practices are utterly barbaric. Consider a defensive 
war on the part of the United States against Japan. 
Where would the conflict be waged if the American 
government had power to decide? Not in California 
or in Washington or in Oregon, but as close to Tokyo 
as possible. In our defensive war against Germany we 
sent troops across the ocean and attempted to reach 
Berlin. 

What weapons would be used in defensive action 
against Japan? The blockade? Certainly! The block¬ 
ade is hoary with respectability. We joined the allies 
in a blockade which tried to strangle Germany and did 
not relinquish this death-grasp until six months after 
the armistice was signed. Would American airmen 


bomb Japanese cities if possible? Surely! Would we 
use poison gas and incendiary bombs? If not, why are 
we wasting money by maintaining a chemical warfare 
division of the United States army? American aviators 
did bomb German cities and there is no reason what¬ 
ever to doubt that in waging defensive warfare against 
Japan flame and fume would if possible be rained on 
Yokahama and Osaka, 

What Is { Defense } ? 

On the floor of congress, Representative Colonel 
Charles I. Faddis unwittingly emphasized this truth 
when he said: “A very dangerous opinion regarding 
national defense is growing up in this country. Many 
have the idea that our armed forces should never leave 
our shores or waters to fight. . . . No plan of national 
defense could be more dangerous. . . . Wars have al¬ 
ways been won in the territory of the enemy and can 
be won in no other manner. ... If we must fight, let 
us have the destruction in the land of the enemy, not in 
our land.” 

This therefore is the question which the citizen de¬ 
voted to peace must face: in seeking to defend my 
country, shall I take part in the wholesale massacre of 
men, women, and children whose conduct is no more 
reprehensible than that of the majority of my own 
countrymen? To reconcile such action with the teach¬ 
ing and example of Jesus is for many of us utterly im¬ 
possible and we are thus obliged to choose between the 
way of Christ and the way of war. So this campaign 
is listing the pledges of those who say: We will never 
approve of or participate in any war. 

Only to Repel Invasion 

A single reservation is being made by many indi¬ 
viduals in determining their attitude toward war. They 
are unwilling to approve of or to participate in war on 
foreign soil, but feel obliged to support the armed re¬ 
pelling of an actual invader of American soil. Prob¬ 
ably a majority of American citizens at this moment 
are willing to say that they would refuse to sanction or 
engage in war in a foreign land. This fact should be 
recognized as one of the powerful assets of the move¬ 
ment to keep the United States out of war. If the 
multitudes who feel this way could be made articulate, 
they could turn the tide against war. It is of the utmost 
importance therefore that a nation-wide effort be made 
to persuade men and women in all walks of life to 
declare their determination not to approve or to par¬ 
ticipate in any war, or at least in any war except to 
repel invasion. 

The Emergency Peace campaign is now promoting 
a national enrolment of persons who are willing to 
sign one alternative or the other of the following dec¬ 
laration : 

I agree to take part in peace education and peace action 
directed toward the removal of the causes of war and the 
strengthening of pacific means of settling international contro¬ 
versies. 

And as a further means of helping to prevent war, in com¬ 
pany with many other individuals in all sections of the nation: 

[Check A or B] 

(A) I hereby record my mature and resolute determination 
never to approve of or participate in any war, except 
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to repel an unprovoked armed invasion of continental 
United States by a foreign foe. 

(B) I hereby record my mature and resolute determination 
never to approve of or participate in any war. 

This national enrolment is being sponsored by a dis¬ 
tinguished company of churchmen. Every reader of 
these words can participate in this national enrolment 
and can widen its effectiveness. The Emergency Peace 
campaign is prepared to send free as many copies of 
the enrolment card as a person can use to good ad¬ 
vantage. An interested individual may secure a dozen 
or a hundred or a thousand copies for circulation 
among the members of churches, students of colleges 
or high schools, members of labor unions, farmers 1 or¬ 
ganizations, luncheon clubs, women’s clubs, etc. Copies 
may be obtained free for distribution among friends 
at the office or in the shop. It is especially desirable 
that they be passed around at meetings of the Ameri¬ 
can Legion and other veteran’s associations, since many 
of these men are now determined not to support a 
foreign war. 

Groups of concerned persons may make a systematic 
covering of residents in a given block or section of a 
city. Selected mailing lists may also be utilized in an 
endeavor to secure signatures by correspondence. An 
effective device is to have several influential citizens 
jointly sign an appeal for signatures. The declaration 


itself may be printed in various publications with the 
suggestion that signatures be sent in. 

Against Heavy Odds 

Only those persons with superficial insight into the 
present world situation can be optimistic about the 
possibility of preventing war. The odds are heavily 
against us. Inaction and feeble efforts will not save us. 
Two courses of action are open—we may fold our 
hands in despair, or we may throw ourselves resolutely 
and courageously into the struggle to awaken, educate 
and organize a substantial minority of the American 
people. If we can build a peace movement with suffi¬ 
cient depth and breadth, we will be able to keep the 
United States out of svar and make a 'worthy contribu¬ 
tion to the preservation of world peace. 

The national enrolment of peace workers probably 
offers the most effective device for sounding the alarm, 
carrying forward a campaign of education, and or¬ 
ganizing for peace. Let the concerned reader, there¬ 
fore send at once to the Emergency Peace Campaign, 
20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, for any number 
of enrolment cards and without delay circulate them 
systematically among friends and members of various 
societies. No exemptions and no furloughs are permis¬ 
sible at this crucial hour ! 


BOOKS 


An Omnibus of Psychiatry 

Theory and Practice of Psychiatry. By William S . Sad¬ 
ler, C. V . Mosby Company, St . Louis, $10.00 . 

NE DOES NOT start to turn the pages of Dr. Sadler’s 
most recent book until he has found a solid rest for this 
enormous volume, with its over twelve hundred pages. Then 
when he does begin to turn the pages, his eye catches references 
to an enormous number of matters and persons whom the au¬ 
thor connects directly or indirectly with his “Theory and Prac¬ 
tice of Psychiatry.” Exploring attention locates here a short 
exposition of the philosophy of Nietzsche and there a brief sec¬ 
tion on identical twins, here Meyer’s classification of mental dis¬ 
orders and there an explanation of clairvoyance, here the de¬ 
tailed account of the exhaustive routine examination given by 
the author to his patients, there a discussion of the harm done 
children through fairy tales and through toys made- to re¬ 
semble real objects; here two pages of Bible verses found help¬ 
ful in dealing with over-anxious patients, and there a short 
chapter on involution melancholia. The attempted scope of the 
volume is prodigious. This is well-illustrated by the two hun¬ 
dred pages of Part II, “Personality Problems,” which starts 
with a defining of personality, its classifications, and its sorts 
and techniques of maladjustment, and then proceeds to trace 
the individual through life from the nursery to full maturity 
discussing development, types, problems and treatment. 

The book is directed, according to the author’s statement, to 
the aim of awakening the general practitioner in medicine to the 
need of a vast number of non-institutionalized patients for 
psychiatric service, and of “supplying a helpful background for 
those wishing to become proficient in this field.” But there is a 
second group whom the author has “also in mind,” sociologists, 


psychologists and other trained men and women. Further, he 
is “not altogether sure that even religious teachers, clergymen, 
priests and rabbis, together with trained nurses, might not be¬ 
come helpful channels ... if they were better instructed . . . 
how more intelligently to cooperate with the psychiatrist.” 

The author purposes to set forth “the 'common-sense’ meth¬ 
ods of study and practice which the rank and file of the profes¬ 
sion are well qualified to undertake if they are once delivered 
from the 'mystifications’ of the multifarious teachings of the 
conflicting specialized schools of psychiatry.” 

This last statement may explain the genially expansive and 
chatty, yet disorganized, style of much of the writing. This 
style may be an effort toward simplification, hut one gets the 
impression rather continuously that, once the larger headings 
had been chosen, the material had been set down pretty much 
in the order it happened into the mind of the writer. The main 
divisions of the book are dear enough: Theory of Psychiatry, 
Personality Problems, the Neuroses, the Psychoses, and 
Therapeutics. But there is no consistent plan for presenting 
the material under the lesser headings. This requires more of 
the reader who approaches as a student than most will care to 
give. 

More disturbing still to the person with background in this 
field trill be many statements which are made. Two brief quo¬ 
tations will illustrate the type of these. “Every adolescent 
youth is compelled to make his way through a psychic jungle 
which has come down to him as a biologic inheritance from 
his primitive ancestors,” “Reasoning is more related to dream¬ 
ing (than temperament). , , * The chief function of reasoning 
is to justify our impulsive drives by means of these 'illusions’ 
which we crave to call arguments—and that is simply rationali¬ 
zation.” 
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International Suicide? 

By KIRBY PAGE 

The ^ World Disarmament Conference, zvhich meets at Geneva, 
February 2, 1932, under the presidency of Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
formerly the British Foreign Minister, will discuss: 

1. The limitation of the total number of effectives in the army , 
navy, and air forces of each nation signing the treaty. 

2. The limitation of armament materials, such as tanks, guns, 
vessels, and airplanes. 

3. The outlawing of the use of poison gas and, disease germ war¬ 
fare. 

4. The limitation of military budgets. 

5. The establishment of a Permanent Disarmament Commission. 

6. A general consultative agreement in case any nation, because 
of changed conditions or a zmr menace, finds it impossible to carry 
out its agreements. 

The nations will be asked at the Conference to give the figures by 
zvhich their respective armaments are to be reduced. 

T HE nations appear to be rushing insanely toward an¬ 
other great war. As these words are being written, 
Japan and China are wildly gesticulating on the brink 
of the precipice. Pacific and constitutional government in 
Germany is threatened by violent dictatorship from the 
black Fascists or the red Communists. Economic depres¬ 
sion and wholesale unemployment in many lands are driv¬ 
ing the workers to desperation. Uncertainty everywhere 
prevails and fears abound on every hand. 

At a time when potential causes of international hostility 
are widely prevalent, the weapons of warfare are becoming 
deadlier’aiid deadlier. In the event of another great con¬ 
flict, improved aviation and perfected poison gas would 
cause unimaginable desolation. The economic disruption 
of a world system of production and distribution would 
result in wholesale malnutrition and starvation of guilty 
and innocent alike. 

Confronted with an ominous world situation, shall we 
seek security in increased armaments or shall we put our 
reliance in a peace system? What kind of preparedness 
offers the greatest degree of safety and the highest quality 
of justice? To pile up armaments at such a critical hour 
would be equivalent to pouring oil on a flame. Unless the 
World Disarmament Conference which is scheduled to meet 
at Geneva, Switzerland, on February 2, 1932, succeeds in 
formulating an agreement to make drastic reductions in 
armaments, the outlook for peace will be -black indeed. 

The United States is in no danger of 1 invasion and 
therefore does not need armaments to repel a hosti a . : 
That the United States would invade a disarmed England 
or Japan is such a remote possibility as not to be within the 
bounds of practical politics. Likewise their is no evidence 
whatever that if we adopted a friendly attitude toward 
other powers, dismantled our fleet, and demobilized our 
army, we would be overrun by enemies from abroad. We 
require a police force to deal with individual criminals 
and inflamed mobs, but we do not need an army or navy to 
protect us from invasion from Canada or Mexico or Japan 
or England or any other country. 

It is highly inadvisable to use armaments in seeking to 



Will the Nations Give Up War? 


protect the lives and property of our citizens in other lands. 
The policy of armed intervention is ineffective and perilous. 
The argument that we need a big navy in order to protect 
our rights and interests in countries like China overlooks 
the fact that it is impossible to protect the lives and property 
of foreigners in such situations by armed force, except in 
a few seaports. Throughout nine-tenths of China’s terri¬ 
tory the effort to protect foreigners by armed intervention 
would so infuriate the Chinese as tp increase enormously 
the destruction of life and property. Furthermore, the 
boycott destroys more property than bayonets can protect. 
The importance of armed force is being revealed in all 
parts of the far East. 

The argument is often used that the cost of armed pre¬ 
paredness is only the premium on a national insurance 
policy. This idea becomes less intriguing when the situa¬ 
tion is examined realistically. The United States is now 
spending about 700 million dollars annually on the current 
expenses of the army and navy. That is to say, the 
premium of our insurance policy is costing us seven billion 
dollars a decade. Is there a sane man who would maintain 
that, if we should disarm, our property to the value of seven 
billions would be destroyed every ten years? Expenditure 
; > armaments is not only pouring money down a bottom¬ 
less hole, it every dollar thus expended actually increases 
our peril. 

There are hundreds of crying needs for the funds now 
being spent upon provocative armaments. Seven billion 
dollars a decade would make available a national revolving 
fund for a system of unemployment insurance and other 
forms of social insurance. This amount used as a subsidy 
for a national housing scheme would wipe out all the slums 
of the land. With its equivalent an educational institution 
[ Continued on page 61 ] 
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student and fine athlete and of the best char¬ 
acter. I move, therefore, that we drop—” 

“Please, Dean,” interrupted Professor 
Williams, “we have too much evidence here. 
A bootlegger sold liquor to an Alpha Omega. 
We find the bottle. It seems to me, in order 
to discourage drinking among the students 
and break up their patronage of the boot¬ 
leggers, that we must do something drastic. 
If Byers is not guilty, let’s call in all the 
Alpha Omegas, one by one, and cross- 
examine them.” 

“But, Professor, that would take so much 
time, and this one quart, at least, has been 
used to such good scientific purpose,” began 
Dean Warrenden. 

“Mr. Chairman”—this was a new voice; 
Billy Armstrong, for the first time, had 
spoken—“excuse me, sir, but maybe I can 
help a little. I know something about this 
thing, and I’ve got an idea.” 

“Character witness, I suppose?” 

“More than that,” said Billy. “Of course 
I’ve known Byers a long time. He does not 
drink liquor, and never has. I hate to speak 
up, because in a way I’m guilty, and—” 

“So you put the bottle in his trunk?” 

“No, sir,” Billy replied. “But a fellow 
asked me for the loan of twelve dollars, 
saying he knew where he could get a quart 
of Old Jakie.” 

“For you?” 

“No, sir, because I don’t drink now. In 
training, and, besides, this stuff is no good, 
as Jake proved. I lent him the money. He 
played cards and lost it and gof the whisky 
on credit. Then the bootlegger got sore be¬ 
cause he didn’t pay and squealed on him. I 
think this fellow got scared and hid the 
bottle in Jim’s trunk.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, either for a joke or because he 
thought that would be the last place any¬ 
body would look for it,” Billy explained. 
“Now, then—” 

“Who was the fellow?” asked Professor 
Williams quickly, as if to catch Billy by 
surprise. 

“If you please,” Billy said, while Jimmy 
and the committeemen eyed young Arm¬ 
strong in amazement—Bill had said nothing 
to him about all this, Jim remembered— 
“I’d rather not say. I’ll admit I was at 
fault in lending him the money when I knew 
what he wanted to do with it. But I’d rather 
not split on him—” 

“In the face of what he did to your 
friend?” asked Professor Williams. 

“I’ve a better idea than that,” said Billy. 
“May I explain it?” 

“By all means,” suggested Dean Warren¬ 
den. And “Let’s hear it,” added others. 

“Well, if the object of ;the committee is 
to discourage drinking,” said Billy slowly, 
“I would say let the university paper print 
a big story showing what one bottle of Old 
Jakie did to those animals. Old Jakie, I 
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understand, is the most popular, supposedly 
good whisky around here. Everybody that 
wants this 'good stuff' nowadays tries to 
buy Old Jakie.” 

“Is that true, Doctor Atwell?” asked Pro¬ 
fessor Williams mischieviously. 

“I’m told so,” said the Dean, while the 
others laughed. 

“But, look, it killed these animals,” said 
Billy. “That shows whether it is good for 
people or not. Let the university paper print 
a big piece about it, and that will do more 
to stop drinking than making an example of 
one fellow. Besides, if you make an exam¬ 
ple of him, nobody else hears about it, be¬ 
cause you never put in the papers that you 
fire anybody, do you?” 

“Can this be done, Johnson?” asked Dean 
Warrenden of the journalism professor, who 
had taken no part in the proceedings. 

“Certainly, and a good plan, too, if you 
want my judgment,” returned Professor 
Johnson. 

“And Dean Atwell can charge the cost of 
his animals to the cause of temperance?” 
continued Warrenden, looking at the dean. 

“Those are petty details,” snapped Pro¬ 
fessor Williams. “Who was this fellow, 
Armstrong?” 

“I was going to say,, sir,” Billy replied, 
“that you couldn’t do anyfhing more than 
send him home for this thing. If the com¬ 
mittee pleases, I think I can say he will go 
home on his own accord.” 

“Why’s that?” , 

“Because if he doesn’t,” said Billy, “he’ll 
probably be lynched or mobbed for putting 
over this dirty trick on Byers. All the fel¬ 
lows at the house, Moore, and Hilligoss—” 

“These boys know more about handling 
boys’ affairs than we do,” exclaimed Atwell. 

“I move we try this plan,” added Dean 
Warrenden quickly. 

Professor Williams made a gesture of 
impatience, but Jim Byers drew a long breath 
of relief. His torture was over, for the 
motion carried, and the meeting adjourned 
abruptly. When they left the room, Jim 
as well as Big Jake was wiping sweat from 
his face. 

“This will prove to all these fish that 
they’re drinking poison,” muttered Billy. 
“And will they quit!” 

“They’d better,” said Jake. 

That evening the Alpha Omega meeting 
was called off as being unnecessary. Billy 
Armstrong came to Jim’s room. 

“You guys hear that Dinky Wayne left 
school, went home?” he asked casually. 

“Dinky? Was it Dinky? What did I ever 
do to him? Why—” began Jim. 

“Oh, he did it for a joke, I guess,” said 
Billy. 

“Dry joke, I’d say,” Big Jake said. 

“I don’t like it,” said Jim with a wry 
face. “If you ask me, it’s all wet 1” 


International Suicide? 

[ Continued from page 29 ] 
costing a million dollars could be erected in 
700 communities every year, or 7,000 within 
a decade. Even a fraction of this sum put 
at the disposal of a National Peace Depart¬ 
ment, with a Secretary of Peace as a cabinet 
member, would finance an effective campaign 
of international education. 

If the peoples of the earth were not so 
blinded with fear and so obsessed with tra¬ 
dition, they would recognize the futility and 
menace of the war system and would pro¬ 
ceed with speed and thoroughness to create 
and strengthen a peace system. Security 
and justice have always depended upon a tri¬ 
ple social organization: a method of reaching 
agreements, an agency to administer agree¬ 
ments after they are formulated, and an in¬ 
stitution to interpret the meaning of these 
agreements. That is to say legislation, ad¬ 
ministration, and adjudication have always 
been essential to the preservation of peace. 
Fortunately, the need for these aspects of 
international organization is rapidly becom¬ 
ing apparent. The nations are now bound 
together with a network of conciliation and 
arbitration treaties, devices for reaching 
agreements concerning controversial issues. 
Even at this stage, the peace system affords 
far more security and justice than does re¬ 
liance upon the war system. 

Another great war would be the suicide 
of civilization. Disaster can be averted only 
by tearing down the war system and by 
relying upon a peace system. 

Desert Rats 

[ Continued from page 1 ] 
darkness of the starlit night, talking, 
planning. 

And so one day he had hunted up Jim. 

“Jim,” he said, “I thought I’d tell you I 
was in wrong that time 1” 

Jim’s face worked a little with emotion. 

“I was wrong!” And then: “Jim, you 
don’t hold it against me?” 

And Jim had shaken his head, Jim had 
taken his hand. But Jim had gone his own 
way, and he had his lonely road to follow. 

And now, rattling into Fargo Center, he 
thought of Jim. Jim ought to be in on 
this. Jim was his pard. Jim, of course, 
had left him; but he had forced Jim to 
leave, had driven him out in anger. No 
wonder Jim wouldn’t come back. 

And now—he drove along thinking—and 
now he knew Jim wouldn’t come back— 
not if Jim knew! 

The rutted road became better, houses 
appeared, and then the town. 

Four o’clock! Too late to do much to¬ 
night. In the morning he’d go to the bank, 
then out after supplies—and back. 

He drove, looking at the hotels and room¬ 
ing houses. 
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Have you started a file of the EPWORTH 
HIGHROAD ? You will find the back is¬ 
sues invaluable in program building later. 
Try it for a year! 

This Month 

H ELP for the organization of the Young 
People’s Division in your local church 
will be found in the Constitutions suggested 
for the small and large churches by Walter 
Towner, Director of the Young People’s. 
Division of the General Board of Christian 
Education, on pages 20 and 21* 

Miss Ina Corinne Brown gives a more ex¬ 
tended account in this issue of the Mount 
Holyoke Conference, many of whose per¬ 
sonalities were introduced in January. 

Those celebrating Washington’s Bicenten¬ 
nial anniversary will be increasingly im¬ 
pressed by his personality, as described in 
“When Washington Said Good-by to War,” 
by Mabel Ansley Murphy. His dream of 
peace will be found quoted at the head of 
the editorials on page 12. 

The first of a series called “Mental 
Mustard,” by Dr. Roy L. Smith, the pastor 
of a Methodist church, is on “Peacemak¬ 
ers.” It makes you think! 

Those interested in securing information 
concerning the promotion of peace and in¬ 
ternational good will will be interested by 
the list on page 64 of addresses from which 
source material may be obtained. Much of 
the material is free. 

A bird’s-eye view of the astonishing 
changes wrought by the impact of modem 
civilization upon ancient customs is found 
in “India’s Thrilling Drama,” by Edmund 
D. Lucas, beginning on page 10. 

Coming 

. Next month will carry helps for the ob¬ 
servance of Young People’s Day on the 
second Sunday in March, which is the anni¬ 
versary of the Epworth League. 

Who is the Conference President of your 
Young People’s Division? Who is your 
District Secretary? If you find difficulty in 
answering these questions, you may look 
forward to the directory next month of the 
officers elected at the summer conferences. 
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HOBBS DESCRIBES 
STATE PRESS AS 
‘SAFEAND SANE’ 

Press Institute Speaker Stresses 
Value of State’s Many Nat¬ 
ural Resources. 


North Carolina’s press was 
classified as one of the “State’s 
great resources/’ as Dr. S. H. 
Hobbs, of the University depart¬ 
ment of rural-social economics 
told the Newspaper Institute at 
Thursday morning’s session 
;about “The Resources of North 
Carolina.” 

Other features. of the morn¬ 
ing were a talk on local adver¬ 
tising by L. R. Phillips, Adver¬ 
tising director of the Asheville 
Citizen-Times , and an advertis¬ 
ing clinic conducted by Hiden 
Ramsey, of the same paper. 

The delegates were entertain¬ 
ed with a tour of inspection of 
Duke university Thursday after¬ 
noon, followed by a dinner at 
the “Union” as guests of Duke 
university and a program feat¬ 
ured by addresses by Justin Mil¬ 
ler, Dean of the Duke univer-, 
sity law school, and by J. Fred 
EJssary, head of the Washing¬ 
ton bureau of the Baltimore 
Sun . 

x Dr. Hobbs made the principal 
address yesterday morning 
and gave a masterful presenta¬ 
tion of the state’s resources. The 
state has exploited and squand¬ 
ered for 200 years, but Dr. 
Hobbs predicted that a scientific 
program of conservation and de¬ 
velopment might bring a future 
of plenty. 


University Alumnus Is 
Candidate For House 

J. T. Bledsoe, former student 
at the University and leader in 
campus politics, has announced 
his intention to seek the Demo¬ 
cratic nomination as candidate 
for the state house of represen¬ 
tatives from Buncombe county. 

Bledsoe is a native of Ashe¬ 
ville and graduated from the 
university law school in 1929. He 
is the youngest member of the 
Buncombe county democratic 
executive committee, and after 
practicing law for two and one- 
half years wishes to represent 
Buncombe county in the state 
legislature. 


NATIONS NEED TO 
COLLABORATE IN 
ARMAMENTS CUT 

Powers Are All Waiting for 
Others to Make the First . 
v Disarmament Move. 


“It is high time,” declared 
Signor Grandi, in Washington, 
“that the nations came to a 
clear understanding about dis¬ 
armament.” 

For France, the question, 
more than for any other natimi, 
is one of prime importance. 
France does not refuse, never 
has refused, to reduce its arma¬ 
ments. On the contrary, it is 
she who always has taken the 
initiative in the matter. France 
wants to reduce its standing 
army but—and a very forcible 
“but” it is—only when its se¬ 
curity is assured. If other na- 


Daily Tar Heel Disarmament Ballot 


Balloting will continue for three days, but everyone is 
urged to cast a ballot as early as possible. A box will be 
placed in the lobby of the V. M. C. A. for the convenience 

of voters, . J 


h 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


If all nations join in similar reductions in military and 
naval establishments intended for use against each 
other, how much disarmament would you favor? (Check 
the approximate figure desired.) 

None. 25%M | %0% cijl 75 . 100% 

To what extent do yoti favor the American delegation 
to the General Disarmament Conference taking the 
initiative in calling upon all nations to join us in re¬ 
ducing armaments? 

None .. . 25%. ^ * *60%. . 75%.100%^,-: 

To what extent do you favor our setting an example 
for other nations by reducing our expenditures upon 
armaments? 


None,,.. lvr . 2550% . 


75%.. 


100 %. 


Do you favor American adherence to the World Court 
upon the basis of the Root Reservations? 

Y NO (t : ihW ;M 1 

Do you favor compulsory military training in colleges? 

Yes..^Jn No.._, . 

Do you favor dropping military training entirely from 
the* college curriculum? 

Yesu t .SB No. 

Have you had military training? 

How Long?. Where?. 


'"'“A . 




The Military Mind 

-0- . 

Kirby Page, Editor of “The World Tomorrow” and Prominent 
Pacifist, Who Spoke to Students Last Fall on Disarmament, 
Voices Opinion Again on Menace of Militarism. 

--o- 


By Kirby Page 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
article was sent to the Daily Tar Hep! 
by Mr. Page and is reprinted with his 
permission.) 

The war system is perpetn^ 
ated by the military mind. In 
every country there are pro- 
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ments thus become^* inevitable, 
releasing fears, passions and 
imprecations. The disastrous 
results of military and naval riv¬ 
alry are revealed with tragic 
vividness in the pre-war history 
of Europe. That the race of ar¬ 
maments was a primary cause of 
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Dr. Russell Says America Alone 
Can Lead World Disarmament 


Sunday Organ Concert 

Nelson O. Kennedy, of the de¬ 
partment of music, will present 
an organ concert in the Hill 
music hall Sunday evening, Jan¬ 
uary 17, at 4:00 o’clock. 

The program will open with 
two sketches by Robert Schu¬ 
mann, written esepcially for the 
organ. These numbers will be 
followed by Joseph Jongen’s 
Priere, a sonata from the-works 
of A. Guilmant. 

The concluding number is 
from the pen of Marcel Dupre. 

FAMOUS PLAY BY 
HENRIK IBSEN IS 
TO BE PRODUCED 

Playmakers’ Next Production 

Was Unpopular for Years 
Following Its Premiere. 

The Playmakers are now busy 
rehearsing for their next pro¬ 
duction, Isben’s A Doll’s House, 
which will be presented the last 
of January. This is the third 
production of the season and the 
first of the winter quarter. The 
scenery for the play will be de¬ 
signed by Mary Dirnberger. 

A Doll’s House was first pub¬ 
lished December 4, 1879 in Cop¬ 
enhagen and was presented the 
j same month at the Royal Thea¬ 
tre in the Danish capital. The 
part of Nora was played by Fru 




DUKE PROFESSOR 
RECALLS HISTORY 
IN G ERMA N CASE 

Speaker Points Out Tragic Re¬ 
sults of Armament Mea¬ 
sures for Security. 


Hennings, a close friend of Hen- yaov 

rik. Isben The .public acclaim-J years and showing the dire re- 


Urging America to take the 
lead in international disarma¬ 
ment in the world today, Dr. 
Elbert Russell, outstanding 
pacifist and dean of the divinity 
school at Duke university, in an 
address to students last night in 
Gerrard hall, traced the history 
of disarmament movements 
since the beginnings of the first 
Hague conference in 1899. 

America, he contended, is the 
leading power in the world to¬ 
day, and it is upon her that the 
whole affair rests. If she will 
only take the initial step in dis¬ 
arming, then the rest of the 
world will follow. 

President Graham, in intro¬ 
ducing Dr. Russell to the stu¬ 
dents, emphasized the import¬ 
ance of arousing the interest of 
the campus in things that are 
going on in other parts of the 
world. “What concerns one 
part of this world concerns all,” 
he said, “It is of highest im¬ 
portance that we as intellectual 
human beings project our 
thought beyond a mere material 
connection with other nations.” 

Using the historical method of 
approach, Dr. Russell, by fol¬ 
lowing the trend of the world 
peace plans for the past thirty 
























































































“Only one fifth of the state’s 
total area is under cultivation,” 
he said while declaring that “not 
more than two or three states 
can bring more" land under cul¬ 
tivation in the future.” He al¬ 
luded to the deficient natural 
fertility, but said that the unsur¬ 
passed climatic conditions more 
than compensated. 

The really great possibilities 
he foresaw in the state’s de¬ 
velopment and conservation of 
its forests and of its water and 
water power. He even predict¬ 
ed that the tree might be one 
day the North Carolina farmer’s 
greatest crop, and as for water 
power, he declared that the 
state already ranks third in the 
(Continued on page three) 

PEACE FORUM TO 
CONVENE TONIGHT 


Representatives of Campus So¬ 
cieties Will Discuss Prob¬ 
lems of Disarmament. 

The United Front Conference 
against war is sponsoring an 
open forum as a part of the 
American student movement in 
favor of peace and disarma¬ 
ment. ' At this meeting several 
<of the camptis societies and 
clubs will be represented by- 
speakers, who will have an al- 
loted time of five minutes to pre¬ 
sent the ideas of the organizat¬ 
ions which they represent. 

The fundamentalist union will 
be represented by E. E. Ericson; 
the Epsilon Phi Delta by Bill 
McKee; the Di by Carlyle Rut¬ 
ledge; the Phi by John Wilkin¬ 
son, Hamilton Hobgood, and W. 
E. Uzzell; the socialist group by 
Arnold Williams; the Y. M. C. 
A., by F. M. James; and the 
John Reed club by Stanley P. 
Zimnoch. 

This open forum will take 
place in Gerrard hall tonight at 
8:00 o’clock and tfye subject of 
disarmament and world peace 
will be extensively discussed. 


uuus reuuce men armres sue 

will not hesitate a moment to do 
likewise. She has already re¬ 
duced by two-thirds the duration 
of her military service, and to 
half her active forces, and is al¬ 
so willing to reduce her stand¬ 
ing army when the other nations 
will likewise. 

Nations who criticize France 
for her stand do not seem to 
recollect that France in the last 
fifteen hundred years has'been 
regularly invaded twice in every 
century by German hordes who 
have devastated her richest pro¬ 
vinces and have bled it white, 
financially and in man power. 
Is it then unreasonable for 
France to insist that such in¬ 
vasions shall stop once for all, 
and avoid the return of such 
trials and (misfortunes of which 
the catastrophe of 1914 was the 
culmination? 

France Skeptical 

When the allies met to debate 
the Treaty of Versailles France 
asked of them that the French 
security be absolute and assured. 
But the promises made at that 
time by the allies were not kept. 
And it is for this reason that 
France has become a skeptic 

(Continued on last page) 

BAYLOR EDITOR CHOSEN 
AS REPRESENTATIVE MAN 


Joe Pickle, editor of the Bay¬ 
lor university Lariat, has been 
selected as the most representa¬ 
tive male student on the Baylor 
campus by a committee com¬ 
posed of the presidents agtid sec¬ 
retaries of all the classes of the 
University and several faculty 
advisors. 


Student Admission 

All students having pass¬ 
books or season tickets to 
athletic events will present 
them for admission at the 
west door only. No admittance 
will be granted at the other 
entrance. 


tional security may be found on¬ 
ly in armaments. These men 
are usually sincere in their con¬ 
victions and are often able in 
their advocacy. They seek- to 
indoctrinate the citizenry of 
their respective countries with 
the idea that there is imminent 
danger of invasion by the ene¬ 
my, that only by maintaining 
armed forces of such strength 
that the foe will not dare to at¬ 
tack can safety be assured, and 
that national destruction is the 
penalty of failing to make ade¬ 
quate provisions for armed pre¬ 
paredness. 

The military mind would be 
comparatively harmless if found 
only in one country. But un¬ 
fortunately the militarists of 
one nation stimulate and pro¬ 
voke those across the border or 
over the ocean. A race of arma- 


recognized. 

It is easy for Americans to 
realize the menace of French 
militarism, for example. The 
maintenance of a huge French 
army, the construction of new 
fortifications, and the negation 
of additional military alliances 
can never furnish the safety 
craved by the French people be¬ 
cause this frantic effort to main¬ 
tain security by armaments gen¬ 
erates fears, enmities, and the 
desire for revenge among Ger¬ 
mans, Austrians, Hungarians, 
Italians, Russians, and other 
peoples. If for a single year'the 
voice of the French militarists 
could be silenced, the nations of 
Europe would undoubtedly de¬ 
mand and secure drastic reduc¬ 
tions in armaments and thereby 
increase their security. It is 
(Continued on last page) 


Your Sunday Tar Heel 

Is The Best Issue Of The Week—READ IT 


This Sunday the subject of the pornographic 
in college humor publications will be 
discussed in utter frankness by 

Henry Avery, editor of the Illinois Siren 
Holley J. Smith, editor of the Wisconsin Octopus 
Robert E. Gorham, editor of the Notre Dame Juggler. 

In addition original articles on the field of 

humor by 

Stephen Leacock and 

H. N. Swanson, editor of College Humor 

v ] 

For future Sunday issues the Daily Tar Heel 
announces— 

Barrett H. Clark, The Contributions of the Colleges to 
The Professional Stage 

Benjamin DeCasseres, Robinson Jeffers, 

Theodore Dreiser, Individualism and the Jungle 
Upton Sinclair, Freedom of the Press 
Dr. Royal S. Copeland, The Perfect Woman 
A. Steele Hooper, Fraternities 

And a symposium composed of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Mrs. Ella Boole, Dr. F. Scott McBride, Ex-Senator James 
Wadsworth, and the chairman of the Liquor Control 
Boards of Quebec and Ontario on that never-dying Pro¬ 
hibition Issue. 

READ THE SUNDAY ISSUES 


ca cue pai b iicj, g 

and hailed Isben as a foremost 
playwright. 

The play was first played in 
America by Modjeska on a 
Louisville, Kentucky, stage. This 
performance, however, was un¬ 
successful. 

In 1885 an amateur company 
gave a quaint performance of 
A DolVs House in London, but 
it failed to gain public recogni¬ 
tion. It was a brilliant and com¬ 
petent production by Charles 
Charrington and Janet Achurch 
at the Novelty Theatre, later 
called the Kingsway theatre, 
that won the praise of all Lon¬ 
don and made Isben known to 
English speaking people. This 
success led to its successful pro¬ 
duction in New York by Miss 
Beatrice Cameron (Mrs. Rich¬ 
ard Mansfield). 

In addition to Fru Hennings, 
the following actresses have won 
wide faipe in the leading role of 
Nora: Madame Re jane in Paris, 
Eleanora Duse in Italy, Hed- 
wig Neimann-Raabe in Ger¬ 
many, Agnes Sorma, and Mrs. 
Fiske and Nazimova in 
America. 

The Pl^ymakers cast is com¬ 
plete with the exception of three 
children and porter. No one has 
yet been found who is fat 
enough to make a good comical 
porter. 


GWYNN UNDEFEATED IN 
FACULTY POOL CONTEST 


In the faculty pool contest yes¬ 
terday afternoon, Dr. Gwynn 
was victorious over Dr. Lyons 
and also Dr. Giduz. The Brad- 
shaw-Stoudemire game was post¬ 
poned. 

Due to a faculty meeting this 
afternoon the remaining match¬ 
es will be delayed until Monday 
afternoon. 

Wednesday, the first day of 
the tournament, the winners 
were: Dean Bradshaw over Pro¬ 
fessor Gwyn, Dr. Lyons oyer Pro¬ 
fessor Stoudemire, and Professor 
Giduz over Professor Winkler 


suns vi excessive arming 
throughout the annals of his¬ 
tory, urged the necessity of a 
permanent disarmament. 

“Armaments,” he said, “are 
a survival of an epoch in his¬ 
tory when each, nation thought 
it could live by itself alone.” 
Then he told of the fall of the 
Czar of Russia because he want¬ 
ed to “play safe,” trusting in 
the security of arms. He had 
the opportunity in the Hague 
conference to disarm and use 
the money thus saved in build¬ 
ing up Russia’s resources. But 

(Continued on last page) 


BULL SESSION IS 
DISCUSSION TOPIC 

Professor Olsen Speaks on Free¬ 
dom of Discussion in 
Chapel Talk. 


W. A. Olsen, assistant pro¬ 
fessor of English, spoke in as¬ 
sembly yesterday morning on 
freedom of discussion. 

“The essential ' ingredient of 
education is the action of our 
minds one against the other,” 
stated Olsen. He explained that 
the informal discussion of real 
intellectual content offers every 
student a means of arriving at 
this “essential ingredient.” To 
his plea for freedom in discus¬ 
sion, the speaker added a word 
of advice concerning “bull-ses¬ 
sions.” “Get down to rock bot¬ 
tom,” he said, “and discuss the 
pre-suppositions.” 

Olsen gave amusing sketches 
of sixteen different types of 
boys and how they act in in¬ 
formal discussions. Among the 
more pointed, and perhaps more 
familiar were: the pompous fel¬ 
low, who discourses in, oracular 
terms,; the.- scrappy boy, who 
"turns all discussions into 
battles; the sour cynic, a chap 
who sees nothing in everything; 
and the sophist, likened to an 
eel for his ability to slip from 
place to place in a discussion. 
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The Patriotism of Jesus 

No greater patriot has ever lived. Do we have the love , the faith , the courage , 
the endurance to accept all that is involved in his patriotism? 


W AS Jesus a patriot? In the narrow 
nationalistic and militaristic sense, 
obviously he was not. But what is 
real patriotism? Is it not to be defined as 
love of one’s countrymen and devotion to 
the highest ideals of one's nation? If so, 
Jesus was the preeminent patriot of his day. 
No man ever gave such unmistakable evi¬ 
dence of love for his people and no Jew 
ever rendered such complete devotion to the 
highest ideals of the prophets as did Jesus. 

He came that the people might have life 
and have it to the full. To this end he went 
about doing good—feeding the hungry, heal¬ 
ing the sick, comforting the sorrowing, lift¬ 
ing up the fallen, strengthening the weak; 
forgiving the sinfui, leading to the Father all 
who would follow; loving, serving, suffering 
to the end. On the cross of pain and shame 
he cried aloud: “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” Not only so, 
he was completely devoted to the highest 
ideals of his nation. DH not the prophets 
rise to the noble conception of Judea as the 
mediator of justice and righteousness be¬ 
tween the nations? Was not the highest 
concent ion of the Messiah that of a suffering 
servant? Did any zealot love his country¬ 
men as much as did Jesus, or serve them as 
well? Who manifested the truer patriotism, 
Jesus or Barabbas? 

In the light of the incontrovertible evi¬ 
dence concerning the actual choices made by 
Jesus, what attitude toward patriotism 
should be maintained by his followers to¬ 
day? Can we not all agree upon the follow¬ 
ing: 

F IRST, followers of Jesus are supremely 
obligated to love their countrymen and 
to be devoted to the highest ideals of their 
nation. Patriotism for real Christians is not 
a matter of lip sendee but a question of 
genuine affection for one's people, and whole¬ 
hearted allegiance to the noblest ideals of 
one's nation. Too frequently the ideals and 
symbols of patriotism have been prostituted 
to unholy ends. 

Are not the sacred phrases of patriotism 
bandied about by corrupt politicians and 
archmilitarists? Is not the flag often used 
to drape the barroom of some den of vice 
or to decorate the show window of some 
profiteer? Shall the true followers of Jesus 
permit these blatant, self-styled patrioteers. 
actual enemies of their country, to appropri¬ 
ate the ideals and symbols of patriotism? 
Surely one of the main tasks before us is 
to put content into the word “patriotism 
and help our fellow citizens to understand 
that it connotes love of people and dedica¬ 
tion to ideals. Moreover, it should be em¬ 
phasized that love of country does not in¬ 
volve hatred of other people. The truest 
patriotism incorporates within itself the 
ideal: “Above all nations is humanity. ,J 


By KIRBY PAGE 

S ECOND, the followers of Jesus should 
realize that the highest service to the 
citizens and the ideals of their nation can 
be rendered only by adhering to Jesus’ way 
of life. The truest patriot is the one who 
most completely incarnates the attitudes and 
practices of Jesus. There is, therefore, no 
occasion when a Christian patriot is justified 
in giving way to hatred to other peoples or 
to the desire for revenge. Jesus said, “Love 
your enemies, do good to them that hate 
you, bless them that curse you, pray for 
them that despitefully use you ” Since the 
effective way to overcome evil is by doing 
good, a Christian patriot should never retal¬ 
iate with evil for evil, or seek to cast out 
Satan by using Satan’s weapons. 

In view of the tragic evidence now avail¬ 
able which reveals the futility and suicidal 
nature of modem war, as well as its utterly 
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un-Christian, character, is it not clear that 
we, like Jesus, should refuse ever to take up 
the weapons of war? If we are to overcome 
national evildoers by non-violent measures, 
we must create and strengthen international 
agencies of justice as channels through which 
good will may find expression. 

T HIRD, the patriot who believes that he 
can serve his country most effectively 
by using the weapons of Jesus must be pre¬ 
pared to take the consequences of that man¬ 
ner of life. To resist the enemies of one’s 
country with the weapons of war, frequently 
means the loss of a limb or an eye or even 
life itself. It is expected of a soldier that 
he will endure any discomfort or suffering 
which is necessary in order to win the vic¬ 
tory. And so it must be with the Chris¬ 
tian who would overcome evil by doing good. 
To overcome the armed enemies of one's 
country by depending upon the method of 
Jesus, requires even greater courage, forti¬ 
tude and endurance than is demanded of a 
soldier. Jesus recognized this fact and gave 
full warning to his disciples: “Behold, I send 
you forth as lambs in the midst of wolves. 

. . . Yea, the hour cometh that whosoever 
killeth you shall think that he offereth serv¬ 
ice to God. . . . Except a grain of wheat fall 
into the earth and die, it abideth alone; but 
if it die, it beareth much fruit. ... If any 
man would come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross and follow 
me.” 

The most extreme penalty that the Chris¬ 
tian patriot may be called upon to endure 
is the temporary loss of political freedom 
rather than use the weapons of hatred and 
bloodshed. From the whole spirit and ex¬ 
ample of Jesus, clearly is it far more im¬ 
portant that his followers should always live 
as good members of the Father's family, 
ever maintaining the attitude of love and 
forgiveness, than that they should preserve 
political freedom by violating the family 
spirit. Real freedom is deliverance from at¬ 
titudes and practices which violate Jesus' way 
of life. “If, therefore, the Son shall make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed.” 

Countless millions of Christians have been 
praying, “Thy Kingdom come, thy will be 
done on earth,” for nineteen centuries. Every 
time we pray thus we are asking for funda¬ 
mental and radical changes in the present 
social order. Before the ideal society can be 
achieved drastic changes must be made in the 
status quo. 

To follow Jesus obligates one to love his 
countrymen and to seek after the highest 
ideals of his nation. But to serve as Jesus 
did may involve humiliation, suffering or 
death. The real question before us, there¬ 
fore, is this: Do we have the love, the faith, 
the courage, the endurance to accept all that 
is involved in the patriotism of Jesus? 









































“Thy Kingdom Gome 

... on Earth” 


The editor of The World To-morrow is respected as one of the great 
Christian social liberals of his day . Barred from some colleges and lec¬ 
ture platforms by extreme militarists, Kirby Page has won the respect 
of thousands of clergymen and educators for his faith in peace and social 
justice* Be holds forth no hope for world recovery except through the 
mastery of the principles of Jesus Christ . Mn Page opposes revolution , 
Sovietism, and other violent methods of adjusting the wrongs he is quick 
to recognize and condemn . Christ’s way of peace is the only way out . 


By KIRBY PAGE 


i VERY time we pray: “Thy kingdom dome, 
Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven/* 
we are asking for fundamental, radical changes 
in the present social order. For no sane person 
could possibly mistake this existing world for the 
family of God on earth. Before the ideal society 
can be achieved drastic changes must be made 
in things as they are, 

' The contrast between plenty and poverty is 
one of the marked characteristics of our present 
society. Owing to unparalleled scientific and 
technological progress in the past century, in¬ 
dustry is now able to produce goods in vastly 
greater quantities than can be sold. Every 
branch of industry is equipped to produce from 
two to ten times as- many goods as can be 
profitably disposed of, with the result that we 
have over-production all along the line. On the 
farm, as well as in the city, improved machinery 
has made available an output far in excess of 
the purchasing-power of the world market. 
Warehouses therefore burst with goods, and 
granaries overflow with food. * Control of land, 
natural resources, and the tools of production 
have enabled a small minority to accumulate 
wealth on a scale not dreamed of even by kings 
in past generations. Yet poverty abounds. 
Even when we find work for most of those that 
want it, the pay for two-thirds of these is in¬ 
adequate to provide a satisfactory standard of 
living. . . . .. 

The volume of physical suffering in this coun¬ 
try is now so appalling that relief measures are 
obviously imperative. Upholders of the system 
of individualism are usually opposed to compul¬ 
sory unemployment insurance on the ground that 
the “dole” is demoralizing, and advocate there¬ 
fore the American plan of private charity. As 
if bread lines and soup-kitchens are not the most 
degrading types of the dole! If the committees 
obtaining private gifts actually secure $170,000,- 
000 for the relief of unemployment as planned, 
this amount will make available $170 each for 
one million unemployed persons. That is, fewer 
than one unemployed person out of six will re¬ 


ceive a bare subsistence for ten or twelve weeks. 

The extent of destitution in Europe is far 
more tragic than' in this country. For ten con¬ 
secutive winters there has been a terrible degree 
of unemployment in England, and wholesale 
starvation has been prevented only by a system 
of unemployment insurance such as is so often 
condemned on this side of the Atlantic, The 
number unemployed in Germany has climbed to 
5,000,000, thereby directly involving 15,000,000 
persons. From an authoritative source we learn 
that of the 32,500,000 persons in Germany who 
are gainfully employed 01 per cent earn less 
than fifty dollars a month, and 50 per cent re¬ 
ceive less than twenty-five dollars a month. 

When next we pray the Lord's Prayer, let us 
be vividly conscious of the contradiction pre¬ 
sented by an appalling volume of hunger and 
destitution in a world of over-production and 
luxury. 

The odds are heavily against us. Visible 
evidence furnishes numerous reasons for appre¬ 
hension concerning the future. The prospects 
for the days just ahead are exceedingly gloomy. 

Two possible courses of action are open to all 
of us as we stand confronted with terrifying 
threats to our civilization. 

We may yield to despair, and decide to eat, 
drink, and be merry for a few delirious months 
or years. 

On the other hand, we may regard .the terrL 
ble odds against us as a challenge, an oppor¬ 
tunity, and a privilege. We may conclude that 
the times are too serious for trifling, and, turn¬ 
ing our backs upon the insane struggle for pri¬ 
vate gain, commit ourselves resolutely to the 
lifelong endeavor to transform modern civiliza¬ 
tion into a society which may be called appro¬ 
priately the family of God on earth. 

“Thy kingdom come” may be more than words 
to us. It may become the expression, not alone 
of Christian hope, but of a ministry to need in 
which a growing number of us join, drawing 
heavily upon the inexhaustible resources of the 
great pioneer and eternal friend, Jesus Christ. 


Japan’s Progress in Temperance 


By Margaret Holley 


t 

A HE United States is far from standing 
alone among the nations of the world in fighting 
the drink evil. Older nations have long known 
the dangers of intemperance, and sensed its 
deterrent effect on all true progress. 

Japan began promulgating laws prohibiting 
wine as far back as in the reign of the Emperor 
Shomu (724-748 A. D.) according to the evidence 
of written record, and in all probability much 
earlier. So we are informed by M. Arikawa in 
an article published recently in The Japan Maga¬ 
zine on “Temperance Movements” within his 
nation. The earliest restrictions were directed 
by the emperor against the farmers and other 
servants of government because of the inefficient 
service they rendered in consequence of their 
drinking. 

We are interested more deeply, however, in 
Japan's more recent action against the drink 
evil, especially since the establishment of a con¬ 
stitutional government. How have the Japanese 
people used the franchise with respect to limit¬ 
ing their own rights in the matter of drink? 

To Protect Youth from Alcohol 

The people, like the emperors, have observed 


that drink makes neither for social efficiency nor 
for personal well-being, although it took them 
twenty-three years to vote the first prohibition 
law (March, 1922), and this law contented itself 
with prohibiting drink to minors. 

Four years later, however (1926), an advance 
step was taken in the proposal to extend the age- 
limit of prohibition to twenty-five years, a pro¬ 
posal that was recommended in the light of two 
developments. In the first place, Japanese spe¬ 
cialists were calling attention to the fact that 
the Japanese achieve neither physical nor men¬ 
tal maturity under that age, and were objecting 
to having the development of the nation's young 
strength impaired. In the second place, a very 
significant study was made separately by the 
army, by the factories, and by the schools, yield¬ 
ing the common discovery that most people begin 
to take wine from the age of seventeen, beyond 
that of “minor,” to the age of twenty-four, and 
that it is within the same period that people are 
most likely to commit crimes. 

Drink may be resorted to by young people as 
a way of escape in a period of difficult emotional 
adjustments, but it proves instead the way of 
enslavement to a vicious habit that leads into 


deeper difficulties and crimes that involve with 
the individual his fellow citizens. 

Many temperance societies are springing into 
being to increase the number of both voluntary 
abstainers and agitators for legislation. Of spe¬ 
cial interest to students is the Japan Students' 
Temperance League, established by the students 
of forty-eight governmental and private schools 
and colleges. Laborers are increasingly abstain¬ 
ing, and some of the labor-unions are holding 
as a group to temperance. The army is strength¬ 
ening itself through an increasing number of 
abstainers. Finally, the Japan Temperance 
Union has emerged, extending over the whole 
country. May it persuade the nation as it is 
persuading individuals. 

Boston , Mass . 



What Gandhi 
Wants for India 


(Continued from page S : ) 

received from men, women, and little children, 
from employed and unemployed. I thought of 
the white meii in India ' who told me that if 
Gandhi visited Lancashire, the people there 
would lynch him. , 

I asked whether he had read Will Durant's 
book “The Case for India.” He had not. He 
•received a copy; but on the day of its arrival 
some one borrowed it from him, and it had not 
been returned. I said, “I understand the book 
is proscribed in India.” He replied, “ThaiC 
God, Miss Mayo's 'Mother India' has not been 
proscribed,” implying that it had brought mil¬ 
lions of friends to his cause. 

A considerable portion of the interview was 
on the subject of spinning. Throughout the 
whole hour as we talked he was on the floor 
spinning. He told me of his spinning-wheel and 
about a £7,000 prize he was offering to any one 
who could construct a spinning-wheel that would 
turn out a larger -amount. He expressed the 
opinion that it would have to be invented by 
some one who would be willing to make a sacri¬ 
fice for the cause of Indian liberty. He felt that 
£7,000, although a huge sum, was not enough, 
and would have to be increased before such a 
machine was forthcoming. 

Gandhi’s photographs in the newspapers are 
misleading. As soon as you see him you rec¬ 
ognize him at once from the pictures; but in 
them you do not get sight of his dark, piercing 
eyes which shine through thick glasses with tor¬ 
toise-shell rim; you do not catch the sound of 
his soft, strong, rich voice; you are not familiar 
with his vocabulary; you are not conscious of 
his winsome smile; you do not become familiar 
with his prodigious energy. From the photo¬ 
graphs he looks weak, but he is strong as a lion. 
I believe he can work more hours during the 
day than any other living man. When other 
men high up in the political picture of nations 
are ready for bed, he is fresh and at work. 
The prints make his face plain in the extreme, 
while in looking at him in reality you behold a 
deep, spiritual beauty. He weighs only ninety- 
three pounds. “I am nothing but a bag of 
bones,” he says. But there is more life in that 
little bundle of bones than in any other person 
in the world. 

In an age that has glorified and is still glori¬ 
fying physical force it is inspiring to see a 
man like Gandhi holding up the banner of soul- 
force. This is what the world needs. It is what 
the League of Nations and the World Court and 
the Kellogg Pact and all our peace agencies are 
striving to attain. Their business is to settle 
international disputes by law rather than by war, 
by non-violent rather than violent methods. 
Gandhi's employment of soul-force should help 
all of our peace machinery to function. All 
our peace agencies should welcome him. Our 
instruments of peace have not been allowed to 
work effectively because the existence of mighty 
navies and armies and air forces coupled with 
constant military threats have neutralized their 
strength. 

The Christian church should rejoice in the 
fact that here is one man with a leadership 
over many millions of people exhorting them to 
use no force other than soul-force. 
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course Frances would not tell. Now he'd 
do these eights— 

He wove a series; at first wide and stately, 
then narrower, banking more steeply. But 
if he had forgotten his orders, he had not 
forgotten Frances' caution about too steep 
banking, and the danger of uncontrolled 
side-slip. A still small voice whispered 
not to tempt the high gods too far. 

He straightened out in his tenth figure 
eight to circle the field in a lazy rising spiral, 
exulting in his success. He knew more 
than he had thought—delightful discovery! 
Teachers had not permitted experiments! 
Self-confidence overflowed. 

The clock on the instrument board stared 
reproachfully but he refused to be dis¬ 
countenanced. “Might as well be hung for a 
sheep as a lamb—I don't want to land yet!" 

He flew more eights. It was so simple! 
You pulled the stick to the right and gave 
her right rudder. As you turned on a steep 
wing, you reversed the process, the plane ‘ 
flattened, turned left and swung in the other 
circle of the figure. 

B UT the small voice refused to be silent 
and the clock on the instrument board 
grew a larger Nemesis. Discretion whispered: 
“Don't tempt fate too far. Someone might 
tell Dan—” 

The clock face jumped at him. “One 
hour! Oh, you are all wet! I can't have been 
an hour!” cried Fred to himself. A few 
minutes over might be forgiven. But to 
double his time— 

Fred nosed down, hastily. He'd end in a 
perfect three-point landing; perhaps they'd 
forget his disobedience in admiration of his 
skill. The first solo, and half a dozen evo¬ 
lutions done well enough to do credit to a 
commercial pilot—then a fine landing. He'd 
told Frances he'd show 'em! 

He had determined to make his final glide 
long and straight. But now he dared not 
take the time. He'd circle to his landing and 
straighten out at the edge of the field, 
Down, down—around, around—now! 

He straightened out, not over the field 
edge but well Inside. Should he land or give 
her the gun, rise again and take a longer 
glide? There is little time for such decisions! 
At sixty miles an hour five seconds' thought 
means four hundred and forty feet! 

Fred hesitated, undecided—then it was 
too late. He had to land—and the hangars 
were very close; too close! He dropped his 
nose, slid down too steeply, dived into the 
ground, rebounded, lost flying speed as if 
brakes had been applied, settled in a clumsy 
pancake landing, rocked and bounded once 
again, ground looped and nosed over! 

Everything happened at once. Crash of 
thunder, a wild yank at the switch, a blow, 
then the ground crew yelling, hands tugging 
at His belt, an anxious voice crying, “Hurry! 
He's hurt!” 

He tried to say he wasn't, but, wiping 
something from his eyes, saw his hands red. 
Shakily he tried to stand. “I—I’m all 
right—" What made Frances look so odd? 
Double, that way? Bim, too— Flitter— 

“Oh, are you badly hurt? Speak to me, 
Fred; speak to me— 

Fred gingerly shook the balloon which 
was where his bead should be. “I—I'm 
all right," he repeated. “I—" 

TUCKILY he was not badly injured; a cut 
l—' 0 ver one eye, a few bruised ribs where 
the straps had held, a body which ached 
from head to foot. He woke in a hospital, 
feeling a total wreck and muttering numbers 
to himself; “two eleven; sixteen eighteen— 
two eleven; sixteen eighteen—" 

A nurse asked if he wanted anything. 

“Get me a Bible!" he commanded, weakly. 
Surprised—for seldom did injured fliers 
want anything like that—she brought a 
Gideon Bible to his bed. 

“Read Proverbs 2. 11 and 16. 18, please!” 
he begged in a weak voice. 

The nurse hunted out the citations and 
read them aloud. 

“Discretion shall watch over thee; under¬ 
standing shall keep thee. Pride goeth before 
destruction, and a haughty spirit before a 
fall." 

Fred turned his face miserably to the wall. 

To be continued 

Children’s Accidents 

M ORE than 18,000 children in the United 
States were killed by accidents in 
1930, and a very large number were seriously 
injured. Yet these startling figures repre¬ 
sented a considerable decrease in accidental 
deaths of children, especially those of school 
age, according to the supervisor of New York 
City's child-safety demonstration. He found 
that low intelligence, worry, weariness, day¬ 
dreaming, love of adventure, and rebellion 
against authority are among the mental 
causes of accidents, and he suggests that 
parents and teachers should take these into 
consideration in the training of children.— 
U. S. Children 1 s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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International Suicide? 

By Kirby Pa&e 


Matters for Discussion 

The World Disarmament Conference which meets at Geneva, February 2, 1932, 
under the presidency of Mr, Arthur Henderson, former British Foreign Minister, will dis¬ 
cuss: 

1 . The limitation of the total number of effectives in the army, navy and air forces 
of each nation signing the treaty . 

2. The limitation of armament materials such as tanks, guns, vessels and airplanes . 

3. The outlawing of the use of poison gas and disease germ warfare . 

J+. The limitation of military budgets. 

5. The establishment of a Permanent Disarmament Commission. 

6. A general consultative agreement in case any nation , because of changed con¬ 
ditions or a war menace, finds it impossible to carry out its agreements . 

The nations will be asked at the Conference to insert in the open framework of the 
draft convention the figures by which their respective armaments are to be reduced. 


T HE nations appear to be rushing in¬ 
sanely toward another great war. 
As these words are being written, Japan 
and China are wildly gesticulating on the 
brink of the precipice. Pacific and constitu¬ 
tional government in Germany is threatened 


from Canada or Mexico or Japan or England 
or any other country. 

It is highly inadvisable to use armaments 
in seeking to protect the lives and property 
of our citizens in other lands. The policy 
of armed intervention is ineffective and 
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Will the diplomats listen to the voice of the people ? 


by violent dictatorship from the black Fascists 
or the red Communists. Economic depression 
and wholesale unemployment in many lands 
are driving the workers to desperation. Un¬ 
certainty everywhere prevails and fears 
abound on every hand. 

At a time when potential causes of inter¬ 
national hostility are widely prevalent, the 
weapons of warfare are becoming deadlier 
and deadlier. In the event of another great 
conflict, improved aviation ‘ and perfected 
poison gas would cause unimaginable desola¬ 
tion. The economic disruption of a world 
system of production and distribution would 
result in wholesale malnutrition and starva¬ 
tion of guilty and innocent alike. 

Confronted with an ominous world situa¬ 
tion, shall we seek security in increased 
armaments or shall we put our reliance in a 
peace system? What kind of preparedness 
offers the greatest degree of’safety and the 
highest quality of justice? To pile up arma¬ 
ments at such a critical hour would be 
equivalent to pouring oil on a flame. Unless 
the World Disarmament Conference which 
is scheduled to meet at Geneva, Switzerland, 
on February 2, 1932, succeeds in formulating 
an agreement to make drastic reductions in 
armaments, the outlook for peace will be 
black indeed. 

The United States is in no danger of in¬ 
vasion and therefore does not need armaments 
to repel a hostile foe. That the United States 
would invade a disarmed England or Japan 
is such a remote possibility as not to be 
within the bounds of practical politics. 
Likewise, there is no evidence whatever that, 
if we adopted a friendly attitude toward 
other powers, dismantled our fleet, and 
demobilized our army, we would be overrun 
by enemies from abroad. We require a 
police force to deal with individual criminals 
and inflamed mobs, but we do not need an 
army or navy to protect us from invasion 


perilous. The argument that we need a big 
navy in order to protect our rights and in¬ 
terests in countries like China overlooks the 
fact that it is impossible to protect the lives 
and property of foreigners in such situations 
by armed force, except in a few seaports. 
Throughout nine tenths of China's territory 
the effort to protect foreigners by armed 
intervention would so infuriate the Chinese 
as to increase enormously the destruction 
of life and property. Furthermore, the 
boycott destroys more property than bay¬ 
onets can protect. The impotence of armed 
force is being revealed in all parts of the 
Far East. 

The argument is often used that the cost 
of armed preparedness is only the premium 
on a national insurance policy. This idea 
becomes less intriguing when the situation 
is examined realistically. The United States 
is now spending about Y00 million dollars 
annually on the current expenses of the 
army and navy. That is to say, the premium 
on our insurance policy is costing us seven 
billion dollars a decade. Is there a sane 
man who would maintain that, if we should 
disarm, our property to the value of seven 
billions would be destroyed every ten years? 
Expenditure for armaments is not only 
pouring, money down a bottomless hole, but 
every dollar thus expended actually increases 
our peril. 

T HERE are hundreds of crying needs for 
funds now being spent upon provocative 
armaments. Seven billion dollars a decade 
would make available a national revolving 
fund for a system of unemployment insurance 
and other forms of social insurance. This 
amount used as a subsidy for a national 
housing scheme would wipe out all the slums 
of the land. With its equivalent an educa¬ 
tional institution costing a million dollars 
could be erected in 700 communities every 


year, or 7,000 within a decade. Even a 
fraction of this sum put at the disposal of a 
National Peace Department, with a Secretary 
of Peace as a cabinet member, would finance 
an effective campaign of international educa¬ 
tion. 

If the peoples of the earth were not so 
blinded with fear and so obsessed with tradi¬ 
tion, they would recognize the futility and 
menace of the war system and would proceed 
with speed and thoroughness to create and 
strengthen a peace system. Security and 
justice have always depended upon a triple 
social organization: a method of reaching 
agreements, an agency to administer agree¬ 
ments after they are formulated, and an 
institution to interpret the meaning of these 
agreements. That is to say legislation, ad¬ 
ministration, and adjudication have always 
been essential to the preservation of peace. 
Fortunately, the need for these aspects of 
international organization is rapidly becoming 
apparent. The nations are now bound to¬ 
gether with a network of conciliation and 
arbitration treaties, devices for reaching agree¬ 
ments concerning controversial issues. Most 
of the nations are members of the League, 
with its machinery for calling conferences 
and formulating agreements through the 
Assembly, Council, commissions, committees, 
and special gatherings. The Secretariat of 
the League acts as the nucleus of the im¬ 
peratively needed international civil service, 
while the World Court is available to inter¬ 
pret the meaning of international agreements. 
Even at this stage, the peace system affords 
far more security and justice than does 
reliance upon the war system. 

Another great war would be the suicide 
of civilization. Disaster can be averted only 
by tearing down the war system and by rely¬ 
ing for security and justice upon a peace 
system. 

“Piping Hot” 

Continued from page two 

Ten minutes later she was knocking softly 
on Tildy’s closed door. 

“I've brought you a cup of hot tea, and 
some toast," she called. She heard the 
sounds of a lamp being lighted and a rather 
startled voice bade her enter. 

Tildy was sitting up on the edge of her 
bed, blinking in the lamplight, and Peggy 
saw, with a little pang of remorse, that the 
woman had been crying. She set the tray 
down on the table and drew up a chair. 

“You drink the tea and eat the toast," 
she said, “while I talk to you. It's about 
that tea room of mine." She paused; and- - 
then, watching the other's face, added 
abruptly: “I'm either going to give it up, 
as you suggested, or take you into partner¬ 
ship, Tildy. I've done a lot of hard thinking 
to-day. This tea room is too big a proposi¬ 
tion to run alone—at least as I'd like to do it. 
Now, if you'd go shares with me—half the 
work and half the profits—I could put 
four more tables in the room; it's plenty big 
enough, and to-day I had to turn people 
away. On Saturdays and holidays we could 
add two more tables in that little adjoining 
room where Cousin Martha keeps her plants 
in winter. What do you say? I took in 
thirty dollars to-day, and I might have 
doubled that with help.” 

She sat back and eyed Tildy eagerly. 
“Well?” she asked in a tense little voice. 
And then Tildy did a totally unexpected 
thing; she broke down and cried. 

“I’ve been a selfish, unchristian woman, 
Miss Peggy," she said at last, wiping her 
eyes with the back of a hard, red hand. “I 
let that fire go out on you to-day on purpose. 
I've been having all sorts of bitter, horrid 
thoughts because it seemed as if some folks 
had so much an' others so little. Here you 
were goin' to college whether you earned 
any money playin' at tea room or not, an' 
there is my niece, Marthy, who’s had her 
heart set on college for three years, workin’ 
in a shoe factory to earn enough to take her 
there some day, an' havin' to give a bit at 
home, too. I help her as I can, a few dollars 
here an' there. An’ now you come to me 
with this—this—” Tildy went on, brokenly. 

“I don't want no share, an' I'll help you 
all you like. That’ll be my way of showin' 
you how sorry an’ ashamed I am. We'll get 
on fine, from now. You'll see.” 

“Why, of course we will,” Peggy exclaimed 
fervently. “Only that partnership's going 
right through. And don't you see, Tildy, 
you can give your share to your niece, and 
she can go to college after all!” 

Tildy reached out dumbly and took Peggy’s 
hand. She tried to speak, but swallowed 
,hard instead. 

“I understand," Peggy half-whispered, 
shyly. “We—let's not talk about it. We'll 
work hard this winter and serve lots of fam¬ 
ished tourists and—and—oh, I forgot to ask! 
What college does Martha want to go to?” 

Then they both sat up and smiled at each 
other with wet eyes, and embarrassedly 
reached for handkerchiefs with a single 
impulse: Not only a business partnership 
but a friendship had just been formed. 

PAGE SEVEN 
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/^Disarm or Perish\ 


By Kirby Page 


C ivilization cannot permanently endure-the burden 
of armaments and war. The World Disarmament 
Conference which begins its sessions at Geneva on Feb¬ 
ruary 2 is destined to become one of the most crucial 
gatherings of history. 

Armaments are provocative. To say that they are a 
result and not a cause is only partially true. Armies and 
navies are maintained because of situations which cause 
alarm, but the presence of large bodies of armed troops 
intensifies suspicions, enmities and fears across the bor¬ 
der. Armaments are provocative because they cannot be 
maintained without preparedness campaigns in the vari¬ 
ous countries. Peoples will not endure the extra burdens 
of taxation unless they are afraid of what would happen 
if their country should fall behind in the race of arma¬ 
ments. Advocates of preparedness, therefore, find it 
necessary artificially to arouse suspicions of other nations. 
The press is enlisted and lurid pictures are presented of 
cities being destroyed by enemy airmen, chauvinistic 
articles are published designed to inflame passions, while 
orators go about the country making inflammatory ad¬ 
dresses. The volume of preparedness activity is enor¬ 
mously increased by the presence of thousands of army 
officers who become professional propagandists, and who 
through the press, platform and radio are constantly stir¬ 
ring up suspicions of other governments. 

Armaments tend to create a false sense of security. 
Peoples are told that if a nation is sufficiently well pre¬ 
pared no other country will dare to attack it. The obvious 
fallacy in this argument is that only one nation in the 
world could thus be safe. The policy of relying upon 
armaments of equal strength with a potential enemy 
leads to the balance of power system, and diplomacy is 
devoted to an endeavor to win new allies and to retain 
the loyalty of old ones. Many authorities are convinced 
that the system of armed alliances was the chief cause 
of the World War. 

To build a nation’s foreign policy upon armaments is 
to build upon a foundation of dynamite. The perpetua¬ 
tion of the war system will certainly lead to further 
armed conflicts. The record of history is unmistakably 
clear at this point. Armaments have never afforded a 
nation permanent security and are less able to do so 
now than at any time in the past. Distance is being an¬ 
nihilated and the peoples of the earth are becoming in¬ 
creasingly intertwined. The next war would be fought 
from the sky with chemicals and poison gas. Within 
another decade hundreds of thousands of airplanes will 
be flying over the earth. Vast quantities of deadly poisons 
will be available, and to rely upon armaments for security 
will be sheer lunacy. 

Moreover, the deadliest destruction wrought by mod¬ 
ern war is not upon the battlefield, but in the dislocation 
of the world’s system of production and distribution. In 
the event of another great war, more people will die of 
starvation, malnutrition and disease than will be killed 
with the weapons of battle. Under such circumstances, 
the vast increase in human misery would certainly pro¬ 
duce violent revolution in many regions. The consequent 
intensification of the class war would probably prove to 
be more devastating even than international war. For 
humanity to maintain, in the light of such a prospect, 
that security may be found in armaments is to dwell in 
a fool’s paradise which will quickly be transformed into 


an inferno of madmen. This is a very logical conclusion. 

The United States is in no danger of invasion and 
therefore does not need armaments to repel a hostile foe. 
That the United States would invade a disarmed Eng¬ 
land or Japan is such a remote possibility as not to be 
within the bounds of practical politics. Likewise, there 
is no evidence whatever that if we adopted a friendly atti¬ 
tude toward other powers, dismantled our fleet and de¬ 
mobilized our army, that we would be overrun by enemies 
from abroad. We require a police force to deal with in¬ 
dividual criminals and inflamed mobs, but we do not need 
an army or navy to protect us from invasion from Canada 
or Mexico or Japan or England or any other country. 

The argument is often used that the cost of armed 
preparedness is only the premium on a national insur¬ 
ance policy. This idea becomes less intriguing when the 
situation is examined realistically. The United States is 
now spending about 700 million dollars annually on the 
current expenses of the army and navy. That is to say, 
the premium on our insurance policy is costing us seven 
billion dollars per decade. Is there a sane man who 
would maintain that should we disarm, our property to 
the value of seven billions would be destroyed every ten 
years? Expenditure upon armaments is not only pour¬ 
ing money down a bottomless hole, every dollar thus ex¬ 
pended actually increases our peril. 

There are hundreds of crying needs for the funds now 
being squandered upon provocative armaments. Seven 
billion dollars a decade would make available a national 
revolving fund for a system of unemployment and other 
forms of social insurance. This amount used as a sub¬ 
sidy for a national housing scheme would wipe out all 
the slums of the land. With its equivalent an educa¬ 
tional institution costing a million dollars could be 
erected in 700 communities every year, or 7,000 within a 
decade. Even a fraction of this sum put at the disposal 
of a National Peace Department, with a Secretary of 
Peace as a Cabinet member, would finance an effective 
campaign of international education. 

Armaments, moreover, are entirely unnecessary. No 
conceivable quarrel could arise with another nation which 
cannot be settled more effectively and economically by 
peaceful methods than by mass murder on the battlefield. 
The idea that a nation must go to war in defense of its 
“honor” is as fallacious and dangerous as the ancient 
concept that an individual must fight a duel in defense 
of his “honor.” Controversies over economic and financial 
interests cannot be settled equitably by resort to arms. 

If the peoples of the earth were not so blinded with 
fear and so obsessed with tradition, they would recognize 
the futility and menace of the war system and would pro¬ 
ceed with speed and thoroughness to create and strengthen 
a peace system. Security and justice have always de¬ 
pended upon a triple social organization: a method of 
reaching agreements, an agency to administer agreements 
after they are formulated, and an institution to interpret 
the meaning of these agreements. That is to say, legisla¬ 
tion, administration and adjudication have always been 
essential to the preservation of peace. Fortunately, the* 
need for these aspects of international organization is 
rapidly becoming apparent. The nations are now bound 
together with a network of conciliation and arbitration 
treaties, devices for reaching agreements concerning con¬ 
troversial issues. Most of the nations are members of the 
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League, with its machinery for calling conferences, and 
formulating agreements through the Assembly, Council, 
commissions, committees, and special gatherings. The 
Secretariat of the League acts as the nucleus of the im¬ 
peratively-needed international civil service, while the 
World Court is available to interpret the meaning of in¬ 
ternational agreements. Even at this stage, the peace 
system affords far more security and justice than does 
reliance upon the war system. 

Dependence upon armaments not only tends to create 
a false sense of security, it thereby hinders the task of 
strengthening the machinery of peace. If the people of 
the United States were not deluded into believing that 


they can find safety in an army and navy, they would be 
far more concerned about our entrance into the World 
Court and the League of Nations. Moreover, they would 
demand a friendlier and more constructive policy toward 
other nations. Such blunders as the manner in which 
Japanese immigrants are excluded would be avoided and 
more sensitiveness would be manifested toward other 
peoples’ feelings and interests. 

Every patriotic citizen should therefore urge the Gov¬ 
ernment to take a vigorous part in the effort to make the 
World Disarmament Conference achieve the maximum 
degree of reduction in armed forces. The fate of man¬ 
kind is in the balance. 


Where Colored Workers Get a Square Deal Plus 

By Norman C. Schlichter 


A steady job and a square deal! This is the sum of an 
American’s wish in any industry. I have never 
known a group of workers anywhere who asked for more. 

A steady job defines itself. The whole nation is con¬ 
cerned about this now. 

A square deal is not so easily defined, but common 
everyday justice is about what a workingman means 
when he uses the expression. 

Workers in industry everyAvhere have been getting a 
squarer deal in recent-years, especially in the last decade. 
And it is indeed tragic to see this betterment of labor 
arrested temporarily by the business slump. But the 
spirit of better industrial relationships has been so gen¬ 
eral that it will not die out even in this depressed period. 

A cast-iron pipe foundry in Alabama has set the 
standard for the nation in its treatment of its colored 
workers. 

Few stories of human progress can surpass the serv¬ 
ices of this company to colored men and their families, 
which has been developed and enlarged steadily during 
the past fifteen years, under the leadership of an Atlanta 
citizen—a white man—chief owner of the industry, un¬ 
fortunately cut off in his prime by death a short time ago. 

As soon as the business had earned an impressive 
total of reserve capital, he immediate! y gave special 
thought to the spiritual and moral values of the fifteen 
hundred people who operated this plant—twelve hundred 
of them colored. 

These colored workers were scattered all over the 
rapidly-growing Alabama city where the plant was lo¬ 
cated, living, most of them, in poor houses in wretched 
surroundings. 

A disinterested trained observer of social conditions 
was called in. 

“What shall I do first?” was the owner’s first ques¬ 
tion. 

“Build model houses near your plant for your colored 
workers, and make as nearly as you can an ideal envi¬ 
ronment for them,” was the answer of the social worker. 

“I’ll do it,” the company president resolved at once. 
And do it he did. 

Soon a model community from the physical stand¬ 
point sprang up, or rather was developed w T ith the help of 
* the best architects, builders and landscape gardeners. 

Pride of place followed almost to a man among the 
colored workers and their families. There was a notice¬ 
able moral improvement which showed in a lessening of 
accidents, and a big improvement in working morale. 
There was a sincere desire among a majority of the 


people to lift themselves up to the standards of their 
new environment. 

Home gardening, both vegetable and floral, is encour¬ 
aged, and competent instruction is provided in all as¬ 
pects of this work. An annual agricultural fair with 
suitable special recognition of special excellence greatly 
stimulates individual interest. 

The re-housing program was followed by the estab¬ 
lishment of the co-operative medical service, which is 
also extended to the white personnel of the plant. 

A former general manager saw the value of such 
service when he found that a faithful employee had made 
a costly mistake. He discovered that he was not in 
proper physical condition for his duties at the time. 

Trade education and domestic science instruction, in¬ 
cluding household arts, supplement public school work, 
which is of the highest efficiency. 

A Mutual Benefit Association, with each employee 
contributing a small sum weekly—men under forty-five, 
ten cents; men over this age, fifteen cents—provides 
money for such emergencies as sickness, accident, dis¬ 
ability, and death. 

There is an adequate pension system to take care of 
those who come to the retirement age. 

Recreational and social work for employees and their 
families, with adequate club quarters for both white and 
colored workers with professional direction, is a much 
appreciated part of this company’s program in order to 
encourage the best use of leisure time. 

Recently, by the will of the principal owner, whose 
death is referred to, the employees, white and colored, 
were made joint owners of the plant. This makes it 
the most conspicuous example of co-operative ownership 
in all American industry. 

Of this plant it may be truly said that it gives to 
both white and colored workers a square deal plus. And 
the plus is generous beyond the expectations of anyone 
so fortunate as to be a member of this organization. 

Much of this splendid human program was put 
through under the direction of a former president of 
the firm, now retired. 

The fine spirit of his workers toward him was shown 
by the following congratulation of one of his colored 
helpers upon his promotion to the presidency: “Mistah 
Mac, I highly ’preciates yo’ uprisin’ in de futu’e life. 
Yu’se gittin’ up whar de good apples is now.” 

“Here the man and his job are considered of more 
importance than the machine and its product,” says an 
official company bulletin. 
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Europe’s War Clouds and 
America’s Foreign Policy 

KIRBY PAGE 

A NOTHER European war may not be absolutely un¬ 
avoidable, but certainly the>clouds hovering over that 
^ continent are blacker than in 1913, Fear and hatred 
and greed have produced many armed conflicts in the past 
and are now being compounded in a highly explosive man¬ 
ner. The passions of nationalism have never been fanned 
to a whiter heat than at the present moment, and the rival¬ 
ries of capitalism have never been more terrific. Only by 
unmerited good fortune will the governments of Europe be 
able to avoid plunging their paralyzed peoples into the fiery 
furnace. 

If there is to be even a remote possibility of preventing 
another world war, leaders of public opinion in the respective 
countries must realize clearly the nature of the existing peril 
to international peace. To assume that Hitler is the mad-dog 
whose fury threatens the safety of his neighbors, or that Mus¬ 
solini as a modern Caesar intends to despoil his unoffending 
rivals, is to ignore the realities of European politics. Such 
propaganda serves well in fanning wartime passions, but can 
only serve as a smoke-screen under present circumstances. 
At the outset of this discussion it may be well to remind our¬ 
selves that the common people of all the belligerent nations 
in the World War thought that they had an invulnerable 
case. Professor Gooch has somewhere reminded us that if 
the fundamental premise of the respective belligerents be 
granted, each nation in the hour of crisis did exactly what 
might have been expected. Moreover, each government ex¬ 
plained its actions in almost precisely the same terms. Every 
participant in that conflict interpreted its belligerency as an 
act of self-defense; a struggle for the rights and security of 
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allies, especially of small and defenseless countries; a war to 
save civilization from barbarism; and a crusade in behalf of 
the Kingdom of God. And however despicable may have 
been the hypocrisy of statesmen, the rank and file in every 
every land sincerely and passionately believed themselves to 
be fighting for high ideals and noble objectives. 

If there is another European war it also will be the re¬ 
sult of a collision of good cases and its victims will imagine 
themselves to be suffering and dying for home and country 
and humanity. It is of the utmost importance therefore that 
we probe to the roots of the reasons why the masses are so 
easily deluded. To account for the outbreak of modern wars 
solely in economic terms is to overlook half of the evidence. 
War in our time has come to be so expensive and so devastat¬ 
ing that all sane men are fully aware that it cannot be justi¬ 
fied on economic grounds. All belligerents in the World War 
lost the war economically, and in the event of another titanic 
conflict, there will be no economic winners. It is true, of 
course, but not especially significant, that in every country 
profiteers do grow rich out of the carnage. The greed and 
ruthlessness of wealthy men are insufficient to provoke war. 
Armament makers, international bankers, and speculators 
combined do not themselves possess the power to drive 
peoples to battle. Nor is it adequate to say that war is the 
result of bitter economic competition. Rivalry between textile 
manufacturers in Massachusetts and in North Carolina may 
be as relentless as that displayed by economic competitors 
in Paris and in Berlin, but the consequences are utterly dif¬ 
ferent. To say that war is the result of capitalism is true but 
not sufficiently illuminating. 

For that reason it is imperative that we dig deeply under 
the surface of the present European crisis. Let us begin with 
the French peasant or urban worker. He is pacifically in¬ 
clined and desires only to be left alone by foreign powers. 
He has no desire to wage war against Germans or Italians or 
Englishmen. Yet the French masses are resolutely support¬ 
ing a consistent foreign policy which is maintained regard¬ 
less of which party holds office. Successive administrations 
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are adamant in their determination to maintain an armed 
establishment vastly superior to that of France’s neighbors, 
and to continue the series of armed alliances with Poland, 
Roumania, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Belgium. French 
fortresses along the German border are incomparably more im¬ 
pregnable than any other nation ever had. The French people 
in general view with favor the official policy of training 
African colonial troops for battle along the Rhine. Yet forty 
million Frenchmen speak with one voice in demanding that 
Germany be prevented from re-arming. What does all this 
mean and what is its significance? 

The motives of the masses of France are a compound of 
fear and passion, pride and greed. They remember with an¬ 
guish the ravages of wartime and are resolutely determined 
that their soil shall not again be invaded. Suspicion and 
enmity toward Germany is always latent and intermittently 
flashes into flames of passion. France’s dominant position 
on the continent is regarded with satisfaction not alone be¬ 
cause of the increased security afforded, but also because of 
patriotic pride in the power of French diplomacy backed by 
French arms. Like the citizens of other imperialist powers, 
Frenchmen also labor under the illusion that colonies are a 
source of economic profit for the entire nation, ^hus we see 
that, although France maintains the mightiest armed estab¬ 
lishment ever possessed by any power not actually engaged 
in war, the French people are not more militaristic in senti¬ 
ment than are the inhabitants of the United States. Indeed, 
the evidence is conclusive that if the American people were 
placed in a comparable geographical and historical situation 
they would quickly become far more bellicose than French¬ 
men are at the present moment. All of this, however, is not 
intended to minimize the significance of the fact that French 
foreign policy now constitutes an alarming threat to the peace 
of Europe. 

The reasons are apparent when we view the situation 
from across the Rhine. The rest of the world is rapidly com¬ 
ing to the conclusion that Hitler’s Germany is a mad-dog 
nation that can only be resisted with armed might. The 
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truth of the matter is that Hitler is no more the head of a 
mad-dog nation than the Kaiser was in 1914. The German 
people at this hour are acting precisely as might have been 
predicted, indeed as was frequently predicted by countless 
sober students of world affairs as early as 1919 and 1920. Let 
an American citizen put himself in the shoes of a German 
worker and live imaginatively through the past twenty years. 
A proud and arrogant nation, with a glorious history and a 
marvelous record of achievement was savagely crushed by 
the overwhelming forces of the Allies. The German losses 
in blood and treasure were stupendous beyond computation, 
and were rendered even more intolerable by the crushing 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles. The economic burdens 
imposed by the victors were increased in weight enormously 
by emotional resentment and hostility. The disruptive con¬ 
sequences of the French invasion of the Ruhr, the catastrophic 
effects of the currency inflation which robbed German money 
of its value, the appalling prospect of continuing reparation 
payments through two generations, the terrific repercussions 
of the world-wide economic crash, the tragedy of six million 
unemployed, and the cumulative evidence that this ghastly 
nightmare must be endured for fifty years to come—all this 
proved to be more than could be endured. And the most 
amazing aspect is found in the fact that the explosion did 
not occur a decade sooner than it did. 

Hitler’s power has flown directly from the Treaty of 
Versailles and the determination of the Allies to keep Ger¬ 
many in an inferior position. And if the Nazi chieftain spurs 
his people on to some mad adventure, the Allies will simply 
be reaping what they have sown. In such an event the war¬ 
like actions of the German people would be prompted only 
in small part by conscious economic desires. Far more im¬ 
portant would be hatred, the desire for revenge, racial and 
national emotions, and the passionate determination to secure 
release from oppression and frustration. If this generation 
of . Germans were convinced that continued resistance to 
France’s domination would result in immeasurable economic 
losses, including a lower standard of living, they would count 
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that a small price to pay for the recovery of national free¬ 
dom and an equal status among the great powers. War is 
not caused primarily by the desire for economic gain, but 
comes chiefly as the result of a collision of policies which are 
backed by fear and hatred, a profound feeling of frustration 
and an eager longing for security. 

These facts are full of meaning for socialists. To say 
glibly that war is an inevitable consequence of capitalism is 
true only if the statement implies capitalism-plus-nationalism- 
plus-racialism. And it is not enough, to declare that capi¬ 
talists make use of national and racial emotions in deluding 
the masses. Only a minute portion of the propaganda in be¬ 
half of patriotism and racialism is consciously motivated by 
the desire for economic gain. The motives even of muni¬ 
tions makers and bankers are multiple, not merely the desire 
to reap profits. War profiteers sometimes patriotically urge 
their sons to enlist for service in the trenches. Officials of 
the American Legion are far more effective in promoting 
militarism than are armament firms with generous subsidies. 
Many a patriot on a small salary and with no thought what¬ 
ever of financial gain zealously promotes the policies which 
make war inevitable. 

Recent events in Europe reveal clearly the fallacy of 
placing excessive emphasis on economic incentives and the 
minimizing of emotional and political factors. If this article 
were being written for publication in a conservative journal, 
I would emphasize the perils to world peace inherent in 
capitalism, but in a socialist publication this emphasis is not 
needed. Indeed in such a magazine, it is highly desirable to 
place the whole problem in truer perspective by linking to¬ 
gether capitalism and nationalism. Moreover, such a pro¬ 
cedure furnishes a firmer foundation of hope that another 
world war may be avoided. If it is true that war is certain 
to continue so long as capitalism and fascism endure, then the 
prospect for this generation of Americans is utterly hopeless. 
Unless the present policies of the nations are changed dras¬ 
tically within the next decade, there is every reason to expect 
a world conflagration before the end of the nineteen-forties. 
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Who among us really believes that capitalism and fascism will 
have been dealt fatal blows prior to that time and a socialist 
commonwealth fully established? And if another world war 
does come, what assurance have we that it will be followed by 
the enthroning of Socialism in the various countries? The evi¬ 
dence points rather in the direction of utter chaos and disin¬ 
tegration, or of a prolonged series of civil wars. In neither 
case will the outcome be Socialism. In the former event we 
shall have wholesale starvation and the disintegration of 
civilized society; and in the latter case, socialists are likely to 
be imprisoned or shot by fascist or communist dictators, if 
they are not slaughtered first from the right and then from 
the left. How an American socialist can derive any satisfac¬ 
tion whatever from the doleful prophecy that this country is 
certain to go to war so long as capitalism survives is beyond 
my understanding. 

Without diminishing in the slightest degree our hostility 
to capitalism or in any way weakening our determination to 
establish Socialism, let us explore carefully other ways and 
means of reducing the likelihood of war. It is imperative 
that time be gained, since the creation of a socialist state is 
not the work of a year or a decade. It may be that we can 
transform some of the menacing aspects of nationalism more 
quickly than we can abolish capitalism. Toward this end I 
should like to suggest that socialists devote themselves un¬ 
ceasingly to the following measures: 

1. Abandonment of the practice of armed intervention 
by American troops in foreign lands. This objective is in no 
sense Utopian, but may actually be realized within a decade 
if sufficient intelligence and vigor are put into a national cam¬ 
paign of enlightenment. Hard-boiled business men are rapidly 
coming to realize that armed intervention does not pay, that 
it costs more in suspicion and ill will than it gains in immedi¬ 
ate profits. The masses certainly have nothing to gain from 
intervention, and may be enlisted in a no-intervention move¬ 
ment. 

2. Abandonment of the doctrine that a nation must fight 
in defense of its rights as a neutral to ship its goods through 
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blockaded zones. The accomplishment of this objective would 
enormously reduce the likelihood of the United States becom¬ 
ing involved in war. It will be recalled that at a critical 
moment in our relations with Germany, Secretary Bryan pro¬ 
posed that the President issue a proclamation warning Amer¬ 
ican citizens that if they went themselves or shipped their 
goods into the war zone, they must do so at their own risk, 
and that our government would not go to war in their be¬ 
half. It is my deep conviction that the rank and file of people 
in this country are now ready to support the policy of no- 
intervention-on-the-high-seas. For years I have discussed 
this problem with forums from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
the response has always been overwhelmingly in favor of 
such a procedure. 

3. Grant immediate independence to the Philippine 
Islands, on terms that will continue free trade for an ample 
period, and that will afford its people international security. 

4. Permit the abrogation of the Platt Amendment to the 
Cuban Constitution, and agree to refrain from even non¬ 
military intervention in the affairs of that country. And, of 
course, withdraw immediately all American marines from 
Haiti and China. 

5. Endeavor to reach an international agreement where¬ 
by it will be possible and advisable for the United States and 
Soviet Russia to enter the League of Nations, by divorcing 
that institution from the war treaties and by eliminating any 
possibility of recourse to armed sanctions under the Covenant. 

6. Join the Soviet Union in advocating total disarma¬ 
ment or the maximum degree that other nations will accept. 

7. Build a powerful, though perhaps numerically small, 
war resisted movement, especially by enlisting the support 
of organized labor behind a general strike to prevent the out¬ 
break of hostilities. 

If substantial progress could be made in these seven di¬ 
rections the likelihood of another great war would be enor¬ 
mously diminished. Let us, therefore, while we are seeking 
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to supplant capitalism by the creation of a Socialist Common¬ 
wealth, endeavor unceasingly to transform the policies and 
practices of nationalism. 


Many socialists will not agree with the opinions expressed in 
Comrade Page's article. The article is provocative and expresses the 
the opinion of a small group within the Socialist Party. 
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Translated by Anna Bercowitz and Haim Kantorovitch 
with an introduction by Haim Kantorovitch. 

64 pages, price 25c. Published by the Bund Club of New York. 

Heinrich Ehrlich is the outstanding leader of the Bund 
in Poland, as well as an outstanding leader of the left wing 
in the international socialist movement. 

In this booklet he gives a detailed report and a critical 
analysis of the last conference of the Labor and Socialist In¬ 
ternational held in Paris, and of the conference of the “Left 
Socialist Parties” that was held in Paris about the same time. 
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7 East 15th Street, New York. 
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Transform the Dogma of Nationalism 

BY KIRBY PAGE 


establish the public policy that. terasts. Legitimate business abroad 
when our citizens go abroad they \ has more to gain than to lose by 


A LL Socialists are agreed that 
permanent peace cannot be 
achieved under capitalism and 
that-therefore the primary task 
before us is the transformation 
of the profit system into a co¬ 
operative commonwealth. B u t 
realistic Socialists are also con¬ 
vinced that many years, and 
possibly decades, will pass Be¬ 
fore a full-fledged Socialist state 
is created in the United States. 
In the meantime, the threat of 
another world war becomes in¬ 
creasingly ominous. Under the 
circumstances, what can we do 
about the terrifying specter of 
world conflagration? 

To permit ourselves to be di¬ 
verted from the central obligation 
of abolishing capitalism would 
constitute an irreparable blunder. 
This work must go on with re¬ 
newed vigor, but it must be supple¬ 
mented with a simultaneous drive^ 
against certain dangerous doc¬ 
trines and practices of nationalism. 

Unless drastic changes quickly 
be made in nationalistic dogmas,, 
war will sweep over us long be¬ 
fore Socialism is established. 
Nothing could be more stupid than 
for Socialists to glory in the immi¬ 
nence of war on the ground that 
international war will soon be 


followed by civil war and the 
establishment of a revolutionary 
regime. 

So far as the American scene is 
concerned, the outbreak of war is 
far, far more likely to be accom¬ 
panied by a dictatorship of the 
right than of the left. And if, after 
prolonged civil war, the workers 
should be victorious, the form of 
government set up would in all 
probability be Communist, not So¬ 
cialist. Moreover, the catastrophic 
effects of civil war in a high in¬ 
dustrialized and densely populated 
country would reduce living stand¬ 
ards to almost unimaginably low 
levels, and perhaps would destroy 
the foundations of orderly society. 
Socialists are the last people in the 
world to rejoice over the danger 
of war. 

The twin doctrines of national 
interest and armed intervention 
constitute the most serious of the 
immediate dangers to the people 
of the United States. 

If this nation gets involved in 
another war, in all probability 
such a calamity will be the result 
of a quarrel over the rights of 
American citizens in some foreign 
land or on the high seas and the 
effort on the part of this govern¬ 
ment to afford armed protection. 
The way to remove this peril can 
be stated with childlike simplicity: 


go at their oivn risk. Abandon the 
policy of sending armed troops to 
other lands—and half the imme¬ 
diate danger of this country be¬ 
coming involved in war will be 
removed. And if, in addition, the 
practice of resorting to armed 
action in defense of neutral rights 
on the ocean is repudiated, there 
will remain only a remote likeli¬ 
hood that America will be dragged 
into war during the near future. 

Fortunately, there is an im¬ 
pressive quantity of evidence that 
rapid progress in this direction can 
actually be made. It is compara¬ 
tively easy to convince the workers 
of the utter folly of going to 
slaughter in behalf of Wall Street 
and the investing public when 
profits are threatened in the 
Caribbean, in the Far East, or on 
the high seas. Morning, noon and 
night Socialists should proclaim 
from housetops the sheer insanity 
of war in behalf of vested in- 


A GOOD SOLDIER 


By Jack London 

We are indebted to Comrade 
Frank Jeffries of Camden, N, J, y 
for sending us the following defi¬ 
nition of the “Good Soldier ” writ¬ 
ten by that great American novelist 
and Socialist , Jack London : 

Young Men: The lowest aim in 
your life is to become a soldier*. 
The good soldier never tries to 
distinguish right from wrong. He 
never thinks; never reasons; he 
only OBEYS. If he is ordered to 
fire on his fellow-icitizens, on his 
neighbors, oh Mb friends, on his 
relatives, he obeys without hesi¬ 
tation. If he is ordered to fire 
down a crowded street when the 
poor are clamoring for bre'ad, he 
obeys, and sees the gray hairs of 
age stained with red and the life 
tide gushing from the breasts of 
women, feeling neither remorse 
nor sympathy. If he is ordered off 
on a firing squad to execute a hero 
or benefactor, he 'fires without 
hesitation, though he knows the 
bullet will pierce the noblest heart 
that ever beat in a human breast. 

A good soldier is a blind, heart¬ 
less, soulless, murderous machine. 
He is not a man. He is not a brute, 
for brutes only'kill in self-defense. 
All that is human in him, all that 
is divine in him, all that consti¬ 
tutes the man has been sworn 
away when he took the enlistment 
oath. His mind, his conscience, aye, 
his very soul, are in keeping of 
his office. No man can fall lower 
than a soldier-=-it is a depth be¬ 
neath which he cannot go. Keep 
he boys out of the armv. It is 

helU. 

Down with the army and navy. 
We don’t need killing institutions. 
We need life-giving institutions. 


Good Vote at 

Philippi, W. Va. 


PHILIPPI, \V. Va. — Irwin C. 
Evans, Socialist, made a remark¬ 
ably good run for City Clerk of 
this community, polling 342 votes 
to 402 for the winning candidate. 
He carried his own ward, 129 to 65. 


the abandonment of armed action. 
For this reason the president of 
the largest American trading con¬ 
cern in the Caribbean has issued 
a public statement opposing the 
practice of sending marines to 
Nicaragua and other Central Amer¬ 
ican countries on the ground that 
such action is disastrous to busi¬ 
ness relations. Moreover, President 
Roosevelt has ttvice offered to enter 
into an international agreement 
never to fiend our troops across 
cur own frontier. 

Public support for this proposal 
should be created, and the demand 
made that this country act alone, 
if necessary, in abandoning the 
suicidal practice of relying upon 
armed action to defend American 
interests in other lands and on the 
ocean. Success along this line 
would provide a breathing spell 
during which to make further 
headway in creating a Socialist 
commonwealth. 

Another doctrine that must be 
transformed is the current idea of 
“patriotism.” No true Socialist can 
accept the dogma of My country, 
right or wrong. On the contrary, 
it is the inescapable duty of So¬ 
cialists to announce themselves as 
war resisters, thorough pacifists, 
who will not go to war at afl for 
any purpose. Here also we are 
now confronted with a tremendous 
opportunity. - Disillusionment con¬ 
cerning the efficacy of war is wide¬ 
spread and multitudes of our 


fellow-citizens are in a mood to 
declare that they will never again 
sanction or support any war. Even 
one million resolute war resisters 
could have a terrific effect upon 
public opinion and public policy. 
The enrolling of this resolute 
minority constitutes a major task 
of Socialists. 

Not that we shall diminish .in 
any way our onslaught upon capL 
talism, but that we shall intensify 
our opposition to the dogmas of 
nationalism! 


PARTY CANDIDATE IS 
RELEASED FROM 
JAIL 


NEW ORLEANS.—Mrs. Louise 
S. Jessens, Socialist Party worker 
who was arrested for distributing 
handbills criticizing the admin¬ 
istration of Mayor T. Semmes 
Walmsley, has been released. Mrs. 
Jessen, candidate for city commis¬ 
sioner. refused to pay a ?10 fine, 
since the old party candidates had 
used the same methods in dis¬ 
tributing their campaign literature. 
She was sentenced to ten days in 
jail, which she accepted as a 
“matter of principle.” 

While in prison, she actively 
directed Socialist Party affairs. 
Her literature called for municipal 
ownership and civil service em¬ 
ployment of the New Orleans Pub¬ 
lic Service Company. 


“Your Baby’s Cryin Missus J 

By Gertrude Weil Klein 

"YOUR baby's crying*, missus, fit to bust his hide,” 

She turns down the flame and rushes outside, 

“&on’t cry, baby, here comes mother on the run r 
Did the zvicked zvoman leave you lying in the sun? 

Nozv your bath is ready and your vegetables are done, 

So don't cry, baby, here conies mother on the run.” 

❖ * , * 

'>$URE, I know my clothes are out of style. 

But zi'ho gives a zvhocp! Will you look at that smile? 
Will you look at those legs? Are they strong, arc they straight? 
Dr. Dam Dunes shoes; they balance his Weight; 

Sure, they're expansive, but I'd rather choose 
To save on something dse and get the right shoes,” 

* * * 

ISTEN, young fellow, like a good little chap , 

Put on your rubbers and take your cap, 

It's blozoing up cold and ifs going to sn-ozv. 

And old man winter's going to lay you low. 

So don't be a sraartie and don't be a sap, 

But put on your rubbers and take your cap." 

^ if; 

“CHQULDH'T the laundry have been hero before? 

There ain't a clean handkerchief in -my drawer. 

And gee whL:, mom , will you tell that pest 
To keep out of my room zvhen I’m getting di'esscd; 

Look at her toys all over the floor . . .” 

"Isn’t, rot ain't!—look in the linen chest. 

Take one of dad's, but don't take the best; 

Sis, pick up your toys and put them azvay, 

Or com ^ here to •mother if you want to play;" 

5|s 

Hi, there, hard some, zvho you taking to the prom? 

^ 

The next one was a lulu, landing like a bomb . . . 

^ * m 

YOL ; R baby's crying, missus, fit to bust his hide. 

Torn intzeenty places on the barbed-wire out side. 

We can't go out to get him 
* Cause there’s hell loose all around. 

And ten thousand others like him on- the bloody, stinking ground. 

1lli|kll"l'il ' ■ II ■ 
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THE REFORMED EVANGEL 


Signs of the 7 imes - - - 

By Kirby Page 

Editor's Note: We consider it an honor to present Dr. Page to our readers. 
He is a writer and speaker of more than national repute. The opinions which 
he here expresses are his own, and are not necessarily to be considered as repre¬ 
senting the opinions of the publisher or the editors. 


Danger of Drifting 

If- the people of the United States con¬ 
tinue to drift aimlessly without a definite 
economic goal, they are likely to wake up 
some morning and find themselves in the 
clutches of an iron dictatorship. Already 
the cry is heard in our streets, “What this 
country needs is a good Mussolini.” Fac- 
ism came in Italy and in Germany because 
of a coalition of big industrialists and the 
middle class. The former turned to dicta¬ 
torship as the only ‘means of preserving 
vested interests from onslaughts by an in¬ 
surgent democracy, while the latter rushed 
into fascism because they were terrified at 
the thought of a communist dictatorship, 
and had never developed a satisfactory alter¬ 
native to capitalism. 

Two trends in the United States appear 
highly ominous. First, the progressive de¬ 
cay of capitalism, with the consequent di¬ 
minishing ability of industry to provide ade¬ 
quately for the rapidly increasing number 
of victims who are unable to secure neces¬ 
sary incomes for their families; and, second, 
!the arousing of false hopes by demagogues 
like Huey Long that plenty for everybody 
lean be made available without the necessity 
;of bringing about radical changes in capital¬ 
ism. If fascism comes in this country it 
will be due to disillusionment on the part 
of the middle class toward capital, intense 
fear of communism, and the absence of popu¬ 
lar confidence in any alternative to fascism 
and communism. 

Must There Be Civil War? 

j Therefore, it appears obvious to me that 
if civil war is to be averted in the United 
^tates, radical changes must be made in the 
present economic order by noil-warlike 
Imeans. The prevailing property system 
;must be transformed before plenty can be 


made available for everybody. If sufficient 
private property for everyone is to be made 
available—private property in food, cloth¬ 
ing, homes, equipment and other forms of 
consumers’ or users’ goods—private prop¬ 
erty in the basic industries must be abol¬ 
ished ; private property in banks, generators 
of electric power, natural resources, primary 
means of transportation and communication, 
and giant industries, such as steel. This 
change should be brought about by purchase, 
rather than by confiscation. The right of 
eminent domain authorizes the buying of 
private property for public use. Payment 
should be made in bonds based upon the 
value of the properties purchased, yielding 
a fair return for a fixed period, say thirty 
years. By this means the power of a rich 
minority over our economic life could be 
broken and national economic planning and 
equitable distribution made possible. The 
weakening of the power of this oligarchy 
would make possible adequate regulation 
of all industries not socialized. The domina¬ 
tion of this rich minority would further be 
diminished by drastic taxation—income, ex¬ 
cess profits, luxury, land and inheritance 
taxes—so that a maximum income of say 
$20,000 or $10,000 could be established: 
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The non-war like method of achieving this 
end combines education and organization. 
The minds of a substantial minority must 
be changed and the consent of a majority 
of all the people must be secured. The 
workers must be organized in powerful 
nation-wide unions; the cbnsumers must be 
organized in massive co-operative societies, 
and citizens must be organized in a powerful 
socialist party. By use of the ballot control 
of government may be secured, and by the 
colossal economic power of organized work¬ 
ers and organized consumers government 
may be sustained. The ballot by itself is not 
enough. Terrific economic power is required 
to preserve political gains. 

Will Fascism Come Too Soon? 

There is, of course, a strong possibility 
that the power of the owning class may be 
sufficient to prevent successful education and 
effective organization for social change. But 
this terrible possibility confronts adherents 
of change through armed action as well as 
it does pacifist socialists. Communists, and 
near-communists cannot succeed unless they 
win the active support or acquiescence of a 
majority of the workers. How are they to 
accomplish this result in the face of ruthless 
opposition? The odds against them are even 
heavier than are the odds against socialist 
pacifists. The evidence convinces me that 
the quickest way to guarantee the coming 
of a fascist dictatorship in the United States 
is to prepare vigorously for the armed seiz¬ 
ure of power and the violent confiscation of 
private property. 

The simple truth of the matter is that no 
quick and easy way of creating an equitable 
society is open for this generation. If, be¬ 
cause of feeble faith in non-warlike pro¬ 
cedures, we adopt a strategy of eventually 
arming the workers and attempting to de¬ 


stroy capitalism by military action, we are 
far more likely to hasten the coming of 
fascist tyranny than to establish a co-opera¬ 
tive commonwealth. 

Jesus and Civil War 

Thus a series of judgments concerning the 
impracticability of armed violence leads me 
to the same decision that is demanded by 
my interpretation of the ethical principles of 
Jesus. I am unable to reconcile the use of 
armed violence with His way of life, and 
civil war is the most revolting type of mass- 
tnurder. The notion that capitalism in the 
United States may be overthrown by a coup 
d'etat and only a brief period of armed con¬ 
flict is utterly romantic. For a long time to 
come the armed might of the ruling class 
will continue to be so powerful that the vio¬ 
lent destruction of capitalism can be accom¬ 
plished only by prolonged fighting on an 
extended scale. To sanction such slaughter 
or to participate in it necessitates the aban¬ 
donment of the religion of the Prince of 
Peace, who called upon his followers to love 
their enemies. 

For pragmatic and moral reasons, there¬ 
fore, I must refuse to sanction or to utilize 
the weapon of armed battle, and must place 
supreme reliance in a non-warlike strategy 
of seeking radical social change. 

Create Confidence in Alternative 

It is of life-and-death importance that 
Christians develop a satisfactory alternative 
to fascism and communism. Failure at this 
point means that qur liberties are likely to 
be destroyed by a fascist dictatorship or be 
annihilated in devastating class war. Drift¬ 
ing can lead only to disaster. 
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the minds of college students today, in fields such as 
race relations, industry, war and peace. (3) That the 
student group be invited to send a representative to 
meetings of the Committee of Reference and Counsel, 
and thus be enabled to participate freely in program 
planning. 

On the Levee —waiting for the early morning Bible 
study class. This has all the marks of a new idea 
worked out successfully at Mississippi-lapped Tulane. 
During six autumn weeks the series continued, with 
average attendance of thirty students,'the number on 
the increase toward the end. “Rethinking Our Philoso¬ 
phy of Life on Jesus’ Basis” was the general theme. 
The half-hour address by a local pastor was followed 
by breakfast and talk, while the Mississippi swirled by. 
(Important parts of the machinery for getting all this 
accomplished were (a) getting students out of bed at 
six a. m., and (b) using several dependable cars and 
drivers to call for students living in different parts of 
town.) 

“Distinctly a Success From our correspondent at 
Washington University (St. Louis) : “The most sig¬ 
nificant thing we have done here this year has been the 
merging of the two Associations with one headquarters, 
one Board, one Cabinet, and one secretary. The ven¬ 
ture has been distinctly a success and we have as a re¬ 
sult increased interest and a greatly enlarged program. 
The theory of some, that in a merger the women would 
be subordinated, has certainly not been true. We are 
carrying through the idea of co-chairmanships, a man 
and a woman, down through our entire committee or¬ 
ganization. Most helpful have been the unhurried con¬ 
ferences which bring the co-chairmen together in the 
office at least once a week. Outstanding among our ac¬ 
tivities is a biweekly program in the chapel which is 
drawing an attendance of 150 to 600 in a campus situa¬ 
tion where attendance means real interest.” 

N. S. F. A. Congress. The Tenth Annual Congress 
of the National Student Federation convened in Boston 
during the closing days of 1934. President MacCracken, 
of Vassar, sounded the keynote of the congress with 
his plea for unconditional free speech and for collective 
bargaining between students and administrations in our 
colleges. Robert L. Kelly, of the Association of Amer¬ 
ican Colleges, asked for student-faculty cooperation in 
matters involving academic freedom. Other speakers 
were E. A. Filene, Boston merchant, and William Tru- 
fant Foster, Pollok Foundation for Economic Re¬ 
search. The twenty-one resolutions adopted by the 
congress point the direction of N. S. F. A. interest and 
action during the forthcoming months. They cover a 
wide range, including: compulsory military service; 
munitions racket; free speech; free pressS; FERA 
and other governmental alphabetics; sales tax; inter¬ 
national relations and world affairs; athletic standards; 
fraternities. Thomas Neblett, Millsapps College grad¬ 
uate, was elected President of N. S. E. A. for a term 
to begin July first next. 

Negro-White Conference. Shaw University was host 
in December to a national conference, sponsored by In- 
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ternational Student Service. The thirty-seven delegates 
were representative of colleges, workers’ schools, stu¬ 
dent organizations, the press, and student Christian As¬ 
sociations. 'The conference worked out in some detail 
nine points for future exploration and development. Of 
these the following are of interest to students: forma¬ 
tion of interracial locals of the American Federation of 
Teachers; organization of share-croppers into unions 
on an interracial basis; cooperation with unions in va¬ 
rious industries; work toward the inclusion of ade¬ 
quate courses in economics and sociology in Southern 
white and Negro colleges; to promote locals of na¬ 
tional student organizations interested in economic and 
social problems; to discover and encourage graduate 
students and professional workers interested in this 
program, in order to assure their maximum contribution. 

Asilomar. To this delightful winter retreat students 
of the West Coast colleges come each Christmas holiday 
week. This year’s conference, commencing December 
26 and continuing for six days, reached a high-water 
mark as a perioditf^iritual discovery. Muriel Lester 
of London's Kingsleyidall, devotee of voluntary pov¬ 
erty and radiant Christiaife won the hearts and minds of 
the/student delegates. Allan Hunter, W. O. Menden¬ 
hall, Kirby Page, and ^others opened vistas into new 
worlds of spirit andydf material fact. (A full report 
of the conferenpefTrom viewpoint of a student dele¬ 
gate, wTbe'published next month.) 

Conference topics are a pretty clear sign pointing the 
direction of the interests of students who think. At 
Aberdeen, S. D., student Y. M. C. A.’s and Y. W. 
C. A.’s staged a state conference on “Rethinking Our¬ 
selves, Our Campus and Our World.” At the Uni¬ 
versity of Pittsburgh they phrased it “The Christian 
World View and Social Change” — with Bernard C. 
Clausen taking off with “Rethinking Where We Are”; 
next morning came seminar groups exploring current 
experiments of social significance (T. V. A.; .coopera¬ 
tives; employee participation; missions; Homestead 
Movement) ; then group and panel discussions delving 
into reasons for success or failure in true life situations 
as related to campus, community, industry, politics; 
then an evening session “The Church and Social 
Change” with Walter M. Horton, and a closing discus¬ 
sion next morning, “Students and Politics.” 
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Spiritual, Moral and Ethical Courses at 1935 Institutes 

In preparation for the nine Institutes of International 
Relationship be held in June and July at strategic places all 
'over the ctStiiHry, Hornell Hart, of Hartford Theological 
Seminary, Henry J. Cadbury, of the Harvard Divinity 
School, Elbert Rufcsell, of the Duke School of Religion, and 
Kirby Page met id New York City on January 19th to plan, 
with Ray Newton/and Raymond Wilson, the-courses on the 
spiritual, moral, ytut ethical aspects of war and peace. 

Each Instihjte will have at least one of these four leaders; 
^and it WtUr-iJiG thought of the group that such courses as 
wftTTiegiven might be more closely co-ordinated if the leaders 
met to discuss the content, the points of emphasis and the 
relation of the spiritual courses to those offered in the field 
of politics and economics. 

From the experience which these men had had in previous 
Institutes, the group was in agreement that the most vital 
part of the entire program is the religious approach to the 
abolition of war and the establishment of peaceful processes. 
Without this approach, the Institutes conducted by the 
American Friends' Service Committee would fill no need 
not already filled by existing institutes under the auspices 
of various organizations; and in the minds of those reached, 
the Society of Friends is in a position to supply this need 
because of its traditional peace position. 

Acknowledgement was made of the fact that there is a 
growing determination on the part of many leaders in educa¬ 
tional and community life to clarify their thoughts rather 
than continue the spiritual confusion in the midst of which 
they now find themselves. Out of the meeting came plans 
to strengthen the spiritual, moral and ethical courses and 
to use this particular phase of the program more prominently 
in the Institute publicity. 


Homer L. Morris, formerly with the Subsistence Home¬ 
steads Division of the Department of the Interior, and before 
that, Fisk University and Earlham College, has become a 
permanent member of the staff of the American Friends* 
Service Committee. He begins his duties by assuming re¬ 
sponsibility for a special project in the coal fields of Western 
Pennsylvania, The A. F. S. C. looks forward to the establish¬ 
ment of a Social Order Section which Homer Morris will head. 


The Assistant Clerk of Palestine and Syria Yearly Meeting 
has asked that publicity be given the date of Yearly Meet¬ 
ing, and that traveling Friends be encouraged to attend if 
possible. Sessions will be held in Ramallah, Palestine, 
April 25th to 28th. 


Holy Night in Geneva 

The Quaker Student Hostel in Geneva furnishes an unique 
opportunity for sharing Christmas. . . . 

There were seventeen of the family left on Christmas Eve 
last December and twenty-eight sat down to supper, when 
the table was re-set for the last time! All day, last minute 
stray or lonely students had been discovered and invited: 
two Mohammedans, one Buddhist, one Atheist, Greek and 


Roman Catholics, two Protestants, four Quakers and the 
rest free-thinkers or indifferent. The Committee in charge 
was Turkish, Norwegian, Ukrainian, Czech, Swiss and Ameri¬ 
can, but every one had done more than his share of helping, 
whipping up puddings, cakes and bon-bons, decorating, etc. 
Radiant then, if weary, we sat down at the candle-lit table,* 
after breaking and eating together a special Polish wafer 
which was to bless us all. We tried to amalgamate as many 
customs as possible. When the candles burned low and the 
feast was ended, we rose to sing “ Tannenbaum" as we entered 
the salon to greet our lighted tree. Carols in French, German, 
English and Latin followed, interspersed with violin, or 
stories or the nativity tableau and Bible reading. We caroled 
fill we could sing no more, when lo—St. Nicholas himself 
appeared, just as we finished reading, “The Night Before 
Christmas!" He spoke French, German, and English with 
a strong Slavic accent, making us laugh, whoever we were. 
After tea and an hour of games it was mjdnight. The windows 
were opened wide to hear the Cathedral chiming the New 
Day and, quite spontaneously, a long and thrilling silence 
fell upon us until Jecs sang “Minuit Chretien". Again 
spontaneously we rose to join hands in a Merry Christmas 
greeting and carols began again, ending one of the most 
beautiful and Holy evenings that some of us had ever known. 

Several days later our Turkish Mohammedan girl said, 
"I can’t speak of things which move me deeply, but I want 
you to know I have never experienced anything like The 
spirit of Christmas’. I want to live on in that spirit and not 
wake up out of it." There is a new light in her eyes, a new 
timbre to her voice and a new life in her step. 

Mabel Ridpath, Warden, 

Quaker Student Hostel. 

PEACE NOTES 

(Prepared for the Peace Committee , by Richard R. Wood.) 

Senator Nye’s Committee having been voted $50,000, it 
is continuing the investigation of the munitions industry. 
This time the ship-building companies are being examined. 


Several Senators who oppose war appear also to be op¬ 
ponents of the World Court. The American peace movement 
has not yet frankly faced the fact that, with few exceptions, 
Senators who oppose war and armaments oppose also the 
agencies of peace, while many Senators who advocate the 
agencies of peace also advocate “adequate" armaments. It is 
not enough for a pacifist to oppose war. As his name suggests, 
he must also do something to make peace. 


“Why Wars Must Cease" is the title of a book just 
published by Macmillan's for the National Committee on 
the Cause and Cure of War. Its ten chapters are by ten 
prominent women: Florence Brewer Boeckel, Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Jane Addams, Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt, Judge Florence 
E. Allen, President Mary E. Woolley, Dr. Alice Hamilton, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Mrs. William Brown Meloney and 
Emily Newell Blair. Mrs. Boeckel's chapter, “Because War& 
Produce Economic Chaos," is an excellent brief summary of 
the reasons why war is followed by depression, as we are now 
finding out. Jane Addams characteristically writes on war 
as interfering with the normal growth of civilization. Mrs. 
Roosevelt shows that the idea of war is obsolete, which does 
not automatically eliminate it, because obsolete ideas some- 
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The Abundant Life 
Living Triumphantly. By Kirby Page. 

(Farrar and Rinehart. $2.00.) 

The Secret of Victorious Living. By 

Harry Emerson Fosdick. (Harper. 
$1.50.) 

Kirby Page and Harry Fosdick speak 
to the minds of their younger contempo¬ 
raries in a tone that wins respect and in 
language that is understood about con¬ 
cerns that are of urgent importance. They 
are both crusaders and speak with pro¬ 
phetic assurance, but both know^ the 
reasons why so many find the triumphant 
life very hard to achieve. Essentially they 
look at our situation in much the same way 
and would find it possible to agree on 
fundamental objectives, but there is a 
difference of emphasis and neither one 
would be particularly appealing to some 
of the other’s most grateful and responsive 
hearers. Both are in dead earnest and 
support their words by an impressive 
validation in their own lives of the things 
they say to others. 

Page has more to say of the specific tasks 
of the crusading Christian, though he takes 
care to ground his crusades in a satisfying 
spiritual interpretation of life. Fosdick 
has more to say about the transformation 
of the individual life as a basis of reform, 
and he would undoubtedly agree with the 
authors of “Rethinking Missions” who said, 
“there must be first of all a new kind of 
person as the unit of society if there is to be 
a new social order;” but once that point is 
established he steps out, a David armed 
with conviction, to challenge the Goliath 
whose menacing form casts a shadow over 
our modern life, war. Page puts great 
confidence in Socialism as a program, and 
expounds its advantages over Com¬ 
munism as a substitute for Capitalism, 
w hiI p Fosdick emphasizes the dangers that 
collectivism may go mad, slaying the 
freedom of the soul on the altar of uni¬ 
formity, pointing out that men are all too 
easily led to suppose that the totalitarian 
state is new and progressive “when all the 
time it is a desperate endeavor to get back 
to the far-off place where human society 
first started and from which for five 
thousand years the individual has been 
trying to get free.” 

A very sketchy discussion of the values 
of a spiritual interpretation of life, so much 
more fully treated in Fosdick’s sermons, 
leads Page to the conclusion that it pro¬ 
duces the noblest personalities, magnifies 
the significance of the social struggle, and 
deepens the joy of living. The question 
whether science has invalidated such an 
interpretation is then faced and promptly 
answered in the negative—on the statistical 
evidence, largely, that scientists are not 

Any book reviewed in the header may be obtained 
by ordering from the Univeraalist Publishing House. 
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agreed on this and many of them are still 
theists. Thence the author proceeds to 
show how, in his opinion, the spiritual 
interpretation can be “validated.” What 
are the conditions of spiritual insight? 
Till we have met these and observed re¬ 
sults we cannot form a judgment. A clear 
prescription for behavior is offered: in¬ 
tensify the vividness of the ideal, especially 
by intimate acquaintance with Jesus, in 
whom the ideal was incarnate in the midst 
of the actual, probe to the roots of our 
economic order, strive for the erection of a 
better order (Socialism), abolish war, 
refuse to use or sanction violence, uproot 
racial enmities, take time for worship, and, 
finally, live the unselfish life with joyous 
abandon. Each constituent in this program 
for the individual is expounded forcefully. 

The rest of Page’s book, two-thirds of it 
in fact, is devoted to an anthology of a 
hundred daily readings designed to help 
individuals or groups to vivify and apply 
the ideals which, for the author, constitute 
the spiritual interpretation of life. This 
is a really splendid collection of quotations 
from a wide variety of sources distributed 
over the topics enumerated above. There 
is an intensity of conviction throughout 
this collection which will make it most 
valuable to those who wish to fortify them¬ 
selves and others in the effort to live tri¬ 
umphantly. The authors quoted, poets, 
novelists, scientists, and men of action, 
belong to the company of the “seven 
thousand who have not bowed the knee 
to Baal.” 

Dr. Fosdick, in this (his second) volume 
of sermons, might be said to be enlarging 
upon a sentence in the first sermon. “No¬ 
body ever finds life worth living. One 
always has to make it worth living.” 
Whether life is worth living, that is not a 
question about the cosmos; it is a question 
“about the inside attitude of you and me.” 
One after another, the great topics which, 
in varying phraseology and with varying 
grounds for their conviction, preachers 
have taken for their themes give Dr. 
Fosdick the chance to “speak to our con¬ 
dition”—“The High Uses of Trouble” (a 
topic so dangerous because it invites us to 
sentimentalism and shallow optimism), 
“The Cure of Disillusionment,” “The 
Forgiveness of Sins,” “The Greatness of 
God,” “The Practical Use of Faith,” and 
so forth. Every one might be made trite 
and trivial, but every one is made the 
vehicle of strong, clear utterance by a 
Christian realist addressing people who 
have had to learn to face life realistically. 

Several of the sermons deal with war 
and the Christian’s duty in the presence 
of its sinister threat. “Of all people in this 
country we (pacifist ministers), as much 
as any, would like to defend the nation. 
To that end we would gladly lay down our 
lives. But what is the great evil against 
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which all national life needs most to be 
defended? The war system, its causes, its 
operations, and its results. One grows 
indignant with people who keep talking 
about defending the nation by war when 
it is as plain as a pikestaff that the real 
issue lies in defending the nation against 
war. How can a man have lived through 
this last great conflict and still suppose 
that war defends anything or anybody? 
.... “What Germany or Japan might 
do to us is negligible compared to what the 
war system is doing to us.” 

The already-famous sermqn entitled 
“The Unknown Soldier,” is, we are glad 
to note, included in the volume. “I re¬ 
nounce war for its consequences, for the 
lies it lives on and propagates, for the 
undying hatreds it arouses, for the dictator¬ 
ships it puts in the place of democracy, for 
the starvation that stalks after it. I re¬ 
nounce war, and never again, directly or 
indirectly, will I sanction or support an¬ 
other! O Unknown Soldier, in penitent 
reparation I make you that pledge.” 

These two books, or either of them, 
might well be taken up with the New Year 
and kept close at hand throughout the 
experiences it has in store for us. On one 
shelf, at least, and a shelf within easy 
reach, they will stand together. 

H. E.B.S. 

* * 

DR. HUDSON TO THE MINISTERS 

Dr. Adelbert Lathrop Hudson addressed 
the Boston Universalist Ministers’ Meet¬ 
ing, Monday, Dec. 17, at 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 

Mr. Nichols presided and Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk conducted a beautiful devotional 
service, assisted by Miss Dorothy Mc¬ 
Donald at the piano. Miss Kirk gave the 
history of three great Christmas carols, 
which the men sang with spirit. 

Dr. Hudson was introduced by Dr. 
Flint M. Bissell, chairman of the program 
committee, as “not only a good preacher 
but a good citizen, neighbor and friend. 

Dr. Hudson discussed, “Eighty Years 
of Life.” He himself is eighty years of age, 
but straight, vigorous, youthful in mind. 
His wonderfully rich flexible voice shows 
no sign of wear. He has preached long 
enough to have mastered a simple, direct 
style. 

Dr. Hudson is minister of the First 
Church in Dorchester. He was trained 
first as a lawyer, and practiced in Iowa. He 
was ordained in 1895 and settled in Dor¬ 
chester in 1921. He took his law degree 
at the Iowa State University, his A. B., 
A. M. and S. T. B. at Harvard. The 
Pacific School for the Ministry gave him 
his D. D. 

Dr. Hudson discussed the remarkable 
changes in man’s control of physical power 
(i Continued on page 1662) 
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have realized more for the Convention treasury; but that was 
never considered, but rather that the building should still stand 
as a memorial to the devotion and sacrifice of the builders, and 
still be a center from which should radiate moral 'and spiritual 
influence. The history of Golden Rule Lodge shows a surprising 
proportion of Unlversalists among its charter members. Of the 
memorial windows—which are left undisturbed—four have 
Masonic background. The ministers of the church have figured 
prominently in the Lodge, and one is still a member. It seemed 
the most fitting disposition that could be made, and I feel that 
the builders, if they could speak to us, would say, “Well done.” 

Universalism was first preached in Hinsdale—so far as there 
is record by the Rev. Joshua Flagg, in i812. The society was 
organized in 1833. The meeting-house was erected in 1839. The 
vestry room—as was the case with many church buildings of that 
period—was in the attic over the auditorium. The bell, weighing 
1620 pounds, was installed in 1873. This was cracked through 
4th of July ringing, and was recast and rehung in 1896. In 1875 
the building was raised, remodeled inside, and the vestry rooms 
built under the old building. The church was organized in 1874. 
In 1934, at a regularly called parish meeting, it was voted to 
disband. There had been a century of honorable service. But the 
history of Hinsdale is that of hundreds of other manufacturing 
villages throughout New England. The small industries have 
been absorbed by the large corporations. The young people have 
gone elsewhere to find opportunity, and their places have been 
taken by a different people. There is now a large Roman Catholic 
church in the village. The Baptist church succumbed years ago, 
and its house is now the Grange Hall. The lines of cleavage which 
were so sharply drawn in 1833 are well nigh obliterated. If they 
ate so minded, the Protestants of Hinsdale can all worship to¬ 
gether with good conscience, and one building will easily hold 
them. 

The old edifice is easily adapted to the new uses. It is well 
located, and no change has been made in the exterior. The interior 
has been entirely reconditioned, although only necessary changes 
were made in the arrangement. The old furnishings of the Lodge 
were easily adapted to the new setting, the organ is unmoved, and 
a modern indirect lighting system especially adapted to lodge uses 
has been installed. The vestry room, ladies* parlor, and kitchen 
are all being put to good use. Taken all together, it makes one of 
the best equipped and most attractive Masonic buildings for a 
small community that I have seen. 

The exercises of dedication were conducted by Most Wor¬ 
shipful Grand Master Orville E. Caine and the Grand Lodge of 
New Hampshire, and were most impressive. The building will be 
the home of Golden Rule Lodge, A. F. & A. M., and Naomi 
Chapter O. E. S. Three former pastors of the church were present 
at the dedication, the Rev. Arthur A. Blair, the Rev. Fred S. 
Cole, and the writer. 

* * * 

RELIGION AND GOOD TASTE 

To the Editor: 

Last night I was ill. It was late and I was alone. My radio 
and telephone stood ready to hand. Sleepy, I was about to turn 
out my light and so end a weary day, when the phone rang. It 
was a message announcing that a brother was undergoing a 
critical emergency operation. Greatly disturbed, I put in a long¬ 
distance call to the hospital—think of the miracle of reaching out 
that way 300 miles into the night! Word was that the operation 
was as yet not completed. Realizing that not until morning 
could I set my mind at rest, I turned on my radio. The only 
program besides jazz was a miscellany from a well-known and 
respected station. Soon there arrived two slapstick comedians. 
Their big hit was a parody on the Twenty-third Psalm. A dirty, 
vulgar parody; alcohol was the Great Power. 

A few days ago a friend showed me, in great glee, a parody 
on tliis same Psalm purporting to be the plaint of the unemployed. 
The President of the United States figured as the Omnipotent 
One, withholding blessing. It was clever, witty and in blasphe¬ 
mous taste. 


What is the matter? Are we mad? Are we willing to help 
boot Christianity into the forgotten limbo of human thought? 
I am a representative human being. I am not orthodox as to 
creed. Many people consider me irreligious, I have no doubt. 
I am not a prohibitionist. I love comedy. I believe in people and 
in the law of kindness. I believe with Bagheera that a kind heart 
and a courteous tongue will carry one far through the jungle. 
The revulsion I felt when shown the witty parody the other 
day returned a thousandfold last night. There was the vivid 
juxtaposition of human extremity with the imbecile mouthings 
of two men distorting and befouling one of the sweetest, sincerest 
expressions of faith in a Divine Power which has ever been uttered 
in any language. 

This is no time, when Christianity is being attacked and 
battered, for us to betray it by accepting either in fun or political 
irony a vulgarity and a desecration such as this. Perhaps we are 
Christians; perhaps Jews, Mohammedans, Confucians or what 
not. We may be adherents of one of a dozen political creeds. But 
whatever we are, there comes a time in the life of each one of us 
when to believe in God is our fundamental need. Perhaps we 
can’t. More pity to us! But how can we ever hope to find comfort 
in something which we have meanwhile cheapened for ourselves 
by butchering it and mocking it? 

There are plenty of subjects suitable for mirth. I cannot 
enjoy or respect wit at the expense of reverence or good taste. 
I cannot respect an agency such as a radio broadcasting station 
which will permit a broadcast of sacrilege. And it would be equally 
sacrilegious to take in sport the teachings of other great ethical 
leaders. I realize that radio programs cannot be fine-tooth- 
combed for what they may contain. But I would like to feel that 
a breach of fineness such as this would be considered an offence 
not only to listeners in their homes but to the company itself. 
I know this must be so, for there is so much that is good which 
these stations send to us. 

Winifred M. Clark. 

From the New York Times. 

* * * 

LEADER FUND 
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Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., Syracuse, N. Y.. $1 25 

George W. H. Shinn, Hightstown, N. J.! ’50 

* * * 

SOUNDS LIKE PELMANISM TO US 

A Michigan engineering student, finding himself in the class 
room the other day with the professor absent, turned to original 
research, and made two important discoveries, which he here- 
with contributes: 

Take the number of watts in a horsepower, 746, multiply 
by two, and you get 1,492, the year in which Columbus dis- 
covered America. 

Take three halves of the number of feet in a mile, 5,280, 
and you get the diameter of the earth in miles—7,920* 

These simple little formulas will be a great help to you in 
remembering the diameter of the earth and the year of Colum¬ 
bus discovery, if you can remember the number of feet in a mile 
and the number of watts in a horsepower, and can remember the 
formulas.— Elmer Adams, in Detroit Neivs. 

* * * 

NO ROOM FOR ANY MORE TALENT 

“You love my daughter?” said the old man. 

“Love her?” he exclaimed, passionately. “Why, I would 
die for her. For one short glance from those sweet eyes I would 
hurl myself from yonder cliff and perish—a bruised mass upon 
the rocks 200 feet below.” 

The old man shook his head. “I’m something of a liar 
mysetf,” he said, “and one’s enough for a small family like 
mine.”— Richmond Christian Advocate. 
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vVitbout it, unnumbered passage, 
sealed forever. Without it, there would be no j, 
nn "D*ath in * Desert," fio ‘’Christmas Eve, no • “* 

Ezra" no •'Saul." Destroy it and grand Old John Milton 
rugged Dante would fall from their Paradise into Inferno. Sup- 
this Book and you would quench 436 passages, of Tennyson. 
p Teal' this Book to pieces and you would slash the canvases 
of the great masters into rags-Angelo Da Vinci. Raphael, Millet 
Hofiman, Tissot. Break this Book and you would snap the hard 
Mozart and Beethoven, Handel and Bach. Their scores 

would be meaningless Jumbles. 

This Book has charted the course of the world. _ 

4 . —The Sunday (Dos Angeles) Times> 


What Others Think 

Kirbv Page: “The most thrilling idea which ever entered the 
mind of men is this: there exists a wise and powerful and 
affectionate God. boly and righteous aUogah^ who eagerly 
desires to enter into intimate comradeship with human flings 
created in His own image, and who challenges His children to 
Sme co-workers in the glorious adventure of creating a har¬ 
monious community of kinsmen,’ , 

Havelock Ellis: "People without religion are always dan- 

k?C1 Albert Seweitteri "All that happens in world history rerts 
t something spiritual. U the spiritual is strong, ft creates world 
TiiSary. If it is weak, it suffers world history. Shall we agalft 
deals that will have power over reality?” 
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POISONING THE STUDENT HIND 
(Canadian S.C.M. song) 

The S.C.H. has found its true 
vocation— 

It’s poisoning the student mind.' 

Its leaders by astute manipu¬ 
lation 

Are poisoning the student mind.' 

And you, young friends, I'm cer¬ 
tain that you'll go 

To toast your toes in furnaces 
below 

If you give heed to leaders who, 
we know, 

Are poisoning the student mind. 1 


CHORUS:- 

Poisoning the student mind.— 
Poisoning the student mind— 

^ad men, bold men, villains 
double-dy ed, 

•Neath their smiling counten¬ 
anced hide 

Spiritual arsenic and moral 
cyanide 

For poisoning .the student— 

Poisoning the student— 

Po i spiffing the--student mindj 

Nov/ Kirby Page arid ^-iss Alice 
\ Davis 

Are\poisoning toe student mind. 

By pacificism ahd socialism they 
wduid-tlke to save us 
And give us a social-economic min<L 
But William Randolph Hearst and 
his kind 

Would call them"bling leaders of 
the blind", 

So watch these speakers and you will 
find 

They're poisoning; the student 
mind. 


(Chorus) 

There's just one thing that I 
forgot to mention: 

The student hasn't got a mind.' 

And so it's safe to hold this 
great convention, 

For the student haven't got a 
mind.' 

But if our leaders heard the 
awful news 

It's certain that their senses they 
would lose, 

So let them still imagine, if they 
choose, 

That they're poisoning the student 
mind. 

( jHQRUS) 


LET'S GO DOWN TO JORDAN, 

HALLELU.' 

CHO: Let's go down to Jordan,(3) 

Hall elu.' 

0 BROTHER, don't you want to go?\3) 
Let's go down to Jordan, Hallelu. 

0 Sister, don't you want to go? (3) 
Let's go dov/n to Jordan, Hallelu.' 

(Preacher; dinner; Comrades; etc.) 


A WALKING . SONG. ( SWISS) 

From Lucerne to Weggis on, 

Holdi-ri-di-a, hol-di- 
ri-a, 

Care and labor now are 
gone, 

Hol-di—ri-di-a, hol-di-a. 

CHORUS:- 

Hoi di ri di-a, Hoi di-ri— 
di-a, 

hol-di-r i-a, 

Hoi di ri di-a, Hoi di-ri- 
di-a, 

hol-di-a.' 

O'er the mountain trail 
we'll go, 

Hol-dir-ri-di-a, hoi—di- 
ri-a, 

Lovely deep ravines below, 

Hol-di-ri-di-a, hol-di- 

a. 

(Chorus) 

Weggis leads to the highest 
hill, 

Hoi—di-ri—di-a, hol-di— 
ri-a, 

Give a cheer, boys, with a 

will, 

Hol-di-ri-di-a, hol-di-a. 

(Chorus) 

flOURWOOD MOUNTAIN. (U. S.A. ) 

Chicken crowin' on Sourwood 
Mountain, 

Hey de ing dang diddle 
ally day, 

So many pretty girl I can't 
count ' era, 

Hey de ing dang diddle 
ally day. 

My true love she lives in 
Letcher, 

Hey de ing dang diddle 
ally day, 

She won't come and I won't 
fetch her, 

Hey de ing dang diddle 
ally day. 

Hy true love's a blue-eyed 
daisy, 

It I don't get he I'll go 
crazy. 

Big dog'll bark and little 
One'll bite you, 

Big girl'll court and 

little one slight you.^ 

My true love lives up the 
river, 

A few more jumps and I'll 
be with her, 

My true love lives in the 
hollow, 

She won't come and I won't 
follow. 
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WEEKLY NEWS OF 

BOOKS 


THE SENTIMENTAL 
YEARS—1&36-1&60 

By £. Douglas Branch. A witty, 
sophisticated, social history of tfie 
lamp-lit era that preceded the Civil 
War. “He has carved out a rich slice 
of lively, entertaining reading.”— 
N. Y. Times . “Important.”—Bos¬ 
ton Herald. Illustrated. $4.00 


NEW FEDERAL ORGANIZA¬ 
TIONS. An Outline of Their 
Structure and Functions . By 
Laurence E . Schmeckebier. 199 
pp. Institute for Government 
Research, Studies in Administi'a- 
tion. No. 28. Washington: The 
Brookings Institution. $1.50. 


WE SAGEBRUSH 
FOLKS 

By Annie Pike Greenwood. A 
warm-hearted account by a farm 
woman of life on one of our last 
frontiers. “For an a bsor b in g record 
of rural life in a part of America too 
seldom getting into books, give me 
this one.”— N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
Illustrated. $3.50 


THEY BUILTTHE WEST 

By Glenn Chesney Quiett. An 
Epic of Rails and Cities—the 
amazing story of the rise of the great 
western cities and of the men who 
created them. “In this lusty volume 
he spreads before us a rich and varied 
panorama.” — Saturday Review. 
“It stirs the pulses.”— N . Y. Times . 
Illustrated. $5.00 


ULYSSES S. GRANT 

The Great Soldier off America 

By Robert R. McCormick. A 
unique volume by the Editor of the 
Chicago Tribune offering unim¬ 
peachable evidence to blast the 
legends obscuring Grant, with facts 
that reveal the General in a striking 
new light as the greatest military 
genius in American history. Illus¬ 
trated with maps in color. $5.00 


FROM THEN TILL NOW 

By James Barnes. A popular man 
of letters surveys five decades of a 
lifetime singularly rich in friendships 
with the great. Filled with anec¬ 
dotes of interesting events and per¬ 
sonalities—a living record of „the 
field of arts and letters of the past 
sixty years. Illustrated. $4.00 


ADAM’S DAUGHTER 

By Wells Wells . A unique and 
stimulating volume in which the 
author examines woman’s place in 
society. His findings, that woman 
is not and never has been subservient 
to man, are unorthodox and bound 
to arouse discussion. “A vast 
amount of color and bite.”— N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. $3.00 

At All Booksellers 

D. APPLETON-CENTURY 
COMPANY 
S3 West Street 

New Toifc 



f arce 

REMEMBRANCE OF 
THINGS PAST 

The famous Moncrief-Blossom translation 

BOXED, $12.50 

One of the handsomest publications of 

RANDOM HOUSE 



(I'RHIKR & IVES ( ARBS' 

Real Xmas 
Cards. Fine 

reprints of fa¬ 
mous Winter. 
Sport and 
Horn este&d 
subjects, band 
colored on 
fourfold buff 
cards. Simple 
greetings and matched envelopes In* 
eluded. 5x6" cards 25c eacb. 3*4 sire, 10c. 

Write for sample card. 

.Beau Art»,Z25-5th Av.N.Y.C. Room 611, 




Miscellaneous Brief Reviews 


r 


r-jTTOE Brookings Institution has 
® 1 rendered another of its many 
public services in this capa¬ 
bly done work of reference 
that collects, classifies and organ¬ 
izes all the information ordinarily 
needed by any one concerning the 
great number of new Federal agen¬ 
cies created by the Roosevelt admin¬ 
istration. It is as detached as a dic¬ 
tionary, never going by as much 
as a letter beyond its purpose of 
being merely descriptive. With the 
exception of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the Home 
Loan Bank Board, established in 
1932, all the organizations de¬ 
scribed in the volume have been 
created between March 4, 1933, and 
July 1, 1934. The activities of these 
bodies, however, as well as those of 
the Farm Credit Administration, 
which was not a new creation but a 
consolidation of existing agencies, 
have been materially increased and 
these extensions have been duly 
noted. 

In the Introduction, all the organi¬ 
zations are classified by activities 
and duration, by purpose, by 
method of creation, by chronologi¬ 
cal order of establishment, while 
there is also explanation of their 
relations to the Classification Act 
and the Civil Service. In the body 
of the book the contents are ar¬ 
ranged in six classifications, each 
in its own section. There are those 
dealing with loans and insurance, 
with labor relations, with economic 
emergency, with coordinating and 
planning, while the other two sec¬ 
tions are reserved, respectively, for 
the permanent and the temporary 
organizations that do not logically 
fall into these four classes. In each 
of the sections the subjects dealt 
with are analyzed and classified 
under subheads and the important 
facts about each one are briefly 
stated and its activities listed. Thus, 
the volume offers a complete hand¬ 
book, for as late as the end of last 
June, of the creation, structure and 
functions of the Federal organiza¬ 
tions created by the present admin¬ 
istration. It makes a reference 
of Jroth temporary and hfstor 
ue. 


The Inner Life 

LIVING TRIUMPHANTLY. By 
Kirby Page. 308 pp. New York: 
Farrar A Rinehart, Inc. $2. 

T HIS new work comes as a sort 
of^ sequel, or complement, to 
Mr. Page’s previous book, 
“Living Creatively.” The former 
volume viewed living chiefly from 
the angle of .the individual’s rela¬ 
tions to society, his endeavors to 
“create the attitude, establish the 
practices and build the institutions 
of the new society.” This new one 
is concerned more with his inner 
life, convictions, mental and 
spiritual attitudes and the influ¬ 
ence they exert upon the manner 
and purpose of life. 

What the author calls “the most 
thrilling idea that ever entered the 
mind of men” gives the keynote of 
the book and is set forth In its first 
sentence as being the conviction 
that “there exists a wise and pow¬ 
erful and affectionate God, holy 
and righteous altogether, who 
eagerly desires to enter into inti¬ 
mate comradeship with human be¬ 
ings created in His own image, and 
who challenges His children to be¬ 
come co-workers in the glorious ad¬ 
venture of creating a harmonious 
community of kinsmen.” To help 
establish God's home on earth, to 
belong to God’s family, “to be 
teamed-up with God in seeking ,to 
banish pain and strife and misery,” 
he holds to be “the highest privi¬ 
lege that can come to any man,” 
and he is quite sure that 1 'the 
deepest joys are found only by 
those individuals who labor shoulder 
to shoulder with God in the cause 


of human redemption.” It is those 
who do these things, he believes, 
who “live triumphantly.” But 
they reach the ability thus to be¬ 
lieve and labor by a training and 
development of the- spirit that en¬ 
ables them to accept a spiritual in¬ 
terpretation of the universe. And 
the book offers an exposition of 
how that can be done. 

Mr. Page takes up the question 
of this spiritual Interpretation, dis¬ 
cusses its nature and analyzes the 
characters and achievements of 
several men who, he thinks, in part 
or in whole have lived in accord¬ 
ance with it. 'Answering the ques¬ 
tion of what influence science has 
had on such an Interpretation, he 
quotes from many current or re¬ 
cent writers, summarizes answers 
to questionnaires and concludes 
that it has not been overthrown by 
science. Then in a long chapter he 
considers eight several methods for 
validating such a spiritual inter¬ 
pretation an d transforming per¬ 
sonality and society. Two of these 
deal with economics and include 
an exposition of Mr. Page's ardent 
belief in socialism, concerning 
which he sets down his “deep con¬ 
viction that of the available [eco¬ 
nomic] alternatives socialism most 
nearly approaches the Christian 
ideal of the Kingdom of God on 
Earth.” Two other of these methods 
are to strive to abolish war and to 
uproot racial enmity and exploita¬ 
tion. The major part of the book 
is filled with an anthology of 100 
daily readings, in prose and verse, 
intended to serve as aid and in¬ 
spiration for those who are trying 
to follow the path he has pointed 
out. 

On Immortality 

IF A MAN DIE. By W. Cosby 
Bell. Foreword by W. Russell 
Bowie . Portrait frontispiece. 
199 pp. New York: Charles 
ScribnerBans. $1.75. 

I T was Job, pioneer among philos¬ 
ophers, who asked the question 
from which the title of this book 
is taken—“If a man die, shall he 
live again?” And ever since, as 
also, probably, long before, philos¬ 
ophers and poets and scientists 
and all manner of ordinary people 
have been asking that question. 
Different ages, different genera¬ 
tions, different Individuals have an¬ 
swered it each in its own way and 
according to its own imperative in¬ 
ner needs. For It Is a question that 
stently demands an answer, 
,t will not down for any man un¬ 
tile has found an answer that at 
lea^ tentatively satisfies him, in¬ 
tellectually and temperamentally. It 
is the special distinction and inter¬ 
est of Mr. Bell's book that it recog¬ 
nizes this difference In the temper¬ 
ament of Individuals, generations, 
centuries, and admits that there 
are few of our own time who can be 
satisfied, as he himself was not sat¬ 
isfied, with the vision of immortal¬ 
ity accepted and rejoiced in by our 
forefathers. 

Mr. Bell, who died suddenly last 
Spring, was a member of the fac¬ 
ulty of Virginia Theological Sem¬ 
inary, to which he had been called 
from ministerial work in city, col¬ 
lege torfn and country parish. His 
life and work had brought him into 
contact with men and conditions of 
many kinds and this, together with 
.wide and varied intellectual inter¬ 
ests, gave him the broad horizon 
and understanding of people mani¬ 
fest in the book. The work com¬ 
prises lectures delivered to his stu¬ 
dents in the theological seminary 
and they deal with such themes as 
the reasonable basis of faith that 
“a man will live again, ” the Chris¬ 
tian approach to and view of death, 
whether or not Immortality con¬ 
notes the continuance of personali¬ 
ty, the possible conditions of the 
future life as to its form, Its loca¬ 
tion in time and space, its attri¬ 
butes and occupations, its perma¬ 
nence. 

Suddenly stricken in the midst of 
buoyant health, when within a few 


hours Mr. Bell was told that he 
would soon die, he sent a message 
to his students, printed on the last 
page of the book, that ends with 
this assurance: “I can see now 
that death is just the smallest thing 
—Just as an incident—that it means 
nothing. There’s no real break— 
God is there—and life—and all that 
counts in Ufe—goes on!” 

Mr. Bell’s book has an intellectual 
quality, an appeal to the reason 
rather than the emotions, that has 
been too often lacking in books on 
this theme. His argument is con¬ 
cise and logical, it takes account of 
the modern developments of sci¬ 
ence, brings in bits of illustrative 
literature. It can, in short, be read 
with interest and respect by a 
thoughtful modern person, and 
those whom It does not convince 
can at least feel that tackling its 
argument has been good mental ex¬ 
ercise. 


Science Without Cant 


that it is a bit breath-taking. Es¬ 
sentially, its spirit is that of the 
dauntless scientist of all ages who 
has tried to strip away all cant and 
falsity and pretense and rind truth. 
Pilate’s famous question, “What is 
truth?” Is its motto. But after 
reading the volume one feeft that 
there is only one answer to that 
question, the simple one, “It Isn’t.” 


O’ 



REMEMBER 

The Hundred Neediest Cases . 


THE SEARCH FOR TRUTH. By 
Eric Temple Bell. 277 pp . New 
York: Reynal A Hitchcock . $3. 

NE would have to go a long way 
before one could find such an¬ 
other book about men of sci¬ 
ence and their works as this by Eric 
Temple Bell, himself one of them, 
for he is Professor of Mathematics 
in the California Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, and has the right to flaunt 
a string of capital letters after his 
name. He has done research work 
in his specialty, has written books 
about It and has been honored by 
high position- in the associations of 
his scientific colleagues. But all 
this does not prevent him from see¬ 
ing the absurdities in some of the 
things men of science have said and 
done through 6,000 years, right 
down to his own contemporaries, 
and saying highly irreverent things 
about them. 

Mr. Bell's purpose is to trace and 
discuss the endeavors of man to do 
straight thinking in his search for 
truth about himself, the universe 
and its phenomena. Not liking, ap¬ 
parently,- to father all his iconoclas¬ 
tic opinions and disrespectful con¬ 
victions, he has brought in some 
other characters now and then, one 
of them a woman whom he calls 
Toby, who makes frequent contri¬ 
butions, described by him as “out¬ 
rageously honest.” Toby has a fan¬ 
tastic Imagination and a sharp 
tongue, and she does indeed enliven 
the pages. The author uses them 
all rather skillfully to help him pre¬ 
sent his -thesis airily and with an 
intellectual sophistication of bad¬ 
boyishness that disguises the ex¬ 
tensive knowledge and the serious 
purpose beneath its surface. 

And he does succeed in making 
his book readable and amusing, not¬ 
withstanding its eruditeness in his 
own and allied sciences. He pre¬ 
sents various “case histories” of 
scientists, he discusses the mathe¬ 
matical and practical building 
achievements of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians, he writes of Greece as “the 
infant prodigy,” tells of the “end¬ 
less game of deductive reasoning” 
started by the Greeks and what it 
has led to in science; of the strug¬ 
gle of the search after truth with 
intolerance and the dead hand, even 
down to our own day, and of the 
possibilities of the future. 

Mr. Bell’s discussion of the turn 
that has been taken during recent 
years by physics, astronomy and 
astro-physics is not dominated by 
subservience to anybody's theories. 
As for the future, he is pessimistic. 

We have been advancing scientifi¬ 
cally, he says, during recent years 
with amazing speed and are likely 
to keep up that pace for still a few 
years more, perhaps half a century. 
And then, because of a hostile atti¬ 
tude toward science that has been 
evident and increasing for some 
time, an attitude of distrust and ha¬ 
tred that, he insists, is penetrating 
all classes, there will come a halt, 
and the end of advance for a long 
time, perhaps eight or ten centuries. 

Mr. Bell has written a brilliant 
book, and one so much out of the 
usual in its method and attitude 


Senator Hoar 

GEORGE FRTSBTE HOAR. By 
Frederick H. GUlett . Illustrated. 
311 pp. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $3.50. 

S ENATOR HOAR died In 1904, at 
the age of 78, the greater part 
of his life having been spent in 
public service, In which for forty 
years he had been a moving power 
and a shaping influence of high 
consequence. A gen eration has 
passed since his death and ttu 
world that he knew has alsc 
passed, and a new generation and 
a new world are so deeply cor 
cerned with their own confuse 
and distracting affairs that the> 
have well-nigh forgotten him and 
his services to his own time. But 
it happened that in his time, tod, 
an old world died and a new one 
emerged. What he did to help the 
new one to its feet, direct its 
course and provide it with ideals 
and loyalties is well worth the 
reading of the generation that now 
has its hands full of its own trou¬ 
bles and fears. 

For he was a stanch and fearless 
statesman against whose good fame 
no charge but that of disagreement 
was ever brought. His ideals were 
high and fine and he fought for 
them without compromise. To read 
this survey of his life ought to be 
a heartening, instructive experi¬ 
ence for any one in private or pub¬ 
lic life today, a corrective of exces¬ 
sive cynicism about public men and 
an encouragement for those who 
need support for their ideals and 
their spines. 

Mr. Hoar served four terms as a 
member of the House of Represen¬ 
tatives, beginning in the Autumn 
of 1868, when the problems follow¬ 
ing upon the Civil War were the 
burning questions of the day. Eight 
years later he was Bent to the Sen¬ 
ate, where, when he died, he was 
serving his fifth consecutive term. 
Long before he entered Congress 
he had become a public figure in 
Massachusetts in both law and 
politics. From his youth, Mr. Gil- 
lett shows, he had been in sym¬ 
pathy with the radical and Idealistic 
convictions and theories that were 
convulsing Massachusetts. He had 
aligned himself with their advo¬ 
cates at the beginning of his public 
life and had never lost this pas¬ 
sion for his ideals of justice and 
equal rights for all. 

He was in The fight against slav¬ 
ery, he gave aid and comfort to the 
movement for equal rights for wo¬ 
men, he championed the rights of 
labor, he fought top an eight-hour 
day for government workshops, he 
opposed the exclusion of the Chi¬ 
nese and the operations of the A. 
P. A., an organization founded on 
religious intolerance, and in his last 
years he worked strenuously in 
opposition to his party’s policy 
against the subjugation of the 
Philippine Islands. 

Mr. Gillett draws a vivid picture 
of the surroundings and the spirit 
which dominated the childhood and 
youth of Senator Hoar in his Con¬ 
cord .home and writes interestingly 
of his forebears. It was a heritage 
and an environment that any man 
should be thankful for. He has 
written a well-balanced, well-round¬ 
ed volume that presents concisely 
the outlines and outstanding fea¬ 
tures of his subject’s life in suffi¬ 
cient comprehensiveness and detail 
to portrav graphically his charac¬ 
ter and career. Much of the book 
Is written from first-hand knowl¬ 
edge and, while it is dll done with 
sympathy and admiration, its spirit 
is judicial and its author’s purpose 
has evidently been to write with 
truth, honesty and accuracy. 












































With a Galaxy of Speakers that Surpasses Its 
Highly Successful Series of Last Season 



THE FORUM COUNCIL 

of the 

Issac M. W ise Temple 

Announces 



Its Sixth Annual Season 



• NOVEMBER 19th PROF. HARRY D. GIDEONSE VS. KIRBY PAGE 

"CAN AMERICA'S ECONOMIC PROBLEMS BE SOLVED UNDER 
THE ROOSEVELT SYSTEM?" 

• NOVEMBER 26th COL. RAYMOND ROBINS 

"FROM LENIN TO STALIN—AND RUSSIA AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS" 

• DECEMBER 3rd JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 

"MERCHANTS OF DEATH—WHAT SHALL AMERICA DO WITH THEM?" 

• DECEMBER IOth A. L. SACHAR 

"WHO ARE THE HEROES OF OUR TIMES?" 

• JANUARY 21st LUDWIG LEWISOHN 

"JEW AND CHRISTIAN—CAN THEY PREVENT THE RETURN OF PAGANISM?" 

• JANUARY 28th JOHN T. FLYNN 

"WHAT ARE THE MOMENTOUS ISSUES AT WASHINGTON?" 

• FEBRUARY I Ith PROFESSORS EMIL LEDERER and HANS SPEIER 

"WHAT IS THE BACKGROUND OF EUROPEAN DICTATORSHIPS?" 

0 FEBRUARY 18th SHERWOOD EDDY 

"THE CHALLENGE OF THE FAR EAST TO THE WESTERN WORLD" 


N This will be Cincinnati's only evening forum this sea- 
^ ■ son! A season ticket for the entire series costs only 

$2.75 per person, or at the rate of 35c per lecture. 
To obtain reservations, return enclosed card and 
mail it with your check to The Forum Council, Wise 

Center, Reading Rd. & No. Crescent, Cincinnati. ■ ■ ■ Mm * 


2.75 







November 26th 



Col. RAYMOND ROBINS 

"From LENIN TO STALIN—and 
Russia After Fifteen Years" 

Bruce Lockhart in his famous book, "British Agent," 
says: "Robins was the only man whom Lenin was 
always willing to see and who ever succeeded in Im¬ 
posing his own personality on the unemotional Bol¬ 
shevik leader." Senator Borah says: "I have heard 
Colonel Robins on Russia. It is the most wonderful 
presentation of Russia I have ever heard." 


December 10th 



Prof. A. L. SACHAR 

"Who Are the Heroes of 
Our Times?" 

Prof. Sachar will present a most fascinating topic 
on the five greatest contemporary acts of heroism. 
His clear thinking and fluency of speech, his mas¬ 
tery of subject material under discussion, and his 
winning personality make him an ideal platform 
speaker. He has the rare gift of presenting the 
most diverse themes lucidly, charmingly and with 
authority. 


December 3rd 



JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


"Merchants of Death—What Shall 
America Do With Them?" 

The voice of John Haynes Holmes sounds the clarion 
call for understanding and sympathy of the under¬ 
privileged. He is in himself the personification of 
America's dynamic forces of righteousness. His 
rare eloquence and clarity of thought have made 
him an outstanding Forum speaker. His treatment 
of the subject is realistic and exciting and can 


November 19th 


HARRY D. GIDEONSE 

Noted Economist, University of Chicago, vs. 

KIRBY PAGE 

Former Editor, "The World Tomorrow^ ' and 
leading socialist thinker 

IN A DEBATE 

'‘Can America's Economic Prob¬ 
lems Be Solved Under fhe 
Roosevelt System?" 

This is a debate of ujiique form and brilliance. 

Prof. Gideonse has bejen acclaimed as the most 
able advocate of the 1 capitalist system and a 
most worthy antagonist to the most capable 
radical thinkers in America. Kirby Page has an 
intimate understanding and clear analysis of 
world and national problems and is one of Amer¬ 
ica's leading socialists.' 

Eight Delightful Evenings with These 
Stimulating Interpreters of World Affairs 

Make These Monday Evenings 
RED-LETTER Events 

Here you have the cream of fhe world's lecture pla+ 
form, discussing and explaining the worlds most im¬ 
portant political, economic and social problems. In 
addition to lectures, this series includes one debate 
and one symposium. At the conclusion of each lec¬ 
ture the audience will have the opportunity to ask 
questions of the speakers and to meet them after¬ 
wards for informal discussions. 


The sustained purpose of the Forums through the years 
has been to offer rich cultural and educational privileges 
to the thinking community of Cincinnati. There has been 
a remarkable parallel between the main lines of crystal¬ 
lized opinion at the Forum and the actual advances in 
social life—enough to establish the deep conviction that 
forward-looking men and and women will continue to feel 
the need and the opportunity to participate in these 
dynamic Monday night meetings for social education. 
Never was this more true than in the present social crisis 
which challenges the attention of the thinking com¬ 
munity. 

SAMUEL WOHL. 




The Forum Cou 

THE ISAAC M. WISE TEMPLE 

Reading Road & N. Crescent 

February 11th 



Prof. Emil Lederer 

and 

Prof. Hans Speier 

"What Is the Background of 
European Dictatorships?" 


n c i I 

8 Mondays at 8:15 P. M. 



Two men of international fame exiled by the Hitler 
regime, who are now at the "University of Exile" 
established in New York. They have been ac¬ 
claimed the leading thinkers on social and eco¬ 
nomic problems and it il a rare privilege to hear 
them in a symposium. This will be the opportunity 
to gain enrichment from living personalities in 


January 


JOHN T. FLYNN 

"What Are the Momentous Issues 
at Washington?" 

John T. Flynn is fhe eagle-eyed student and pitiless 
publicist of the evils of high finance. He is a 
special counsellor of tfie United States Senate Com¬ 
mittee. Mr. Flynn strongly opposes some phases 
of the Roosevelt program, and he will bring con¬ 
structive proposals of new policies. 


January 21st 


LUDWIG LEWISOHN 

"Jew and Christian — Can They 
Prevent the Return of Paganism?" 

Ludwig Lewisohn is an outstanding novelist and 
critic, known here and abroad as an original and 
powerful persoality. He has lived and traveled for 
nearly a decade In Europe and this will be his 
first appearance in Cincinnati. He is passionately 
interested in finding the good life and if is an 
unusual privilege of this Forum to present one of 
the great men of modern times. 


February 


18th 


SHERWOOD EDDY 

"The Challenge of the Far East to 
the Western World" 

Sherwood Eddy represents America at its best to 
the world. He is welcomed by statesmen and lead¬ 
ers throughout the world. His magnificent courage 
in denouncing Hitlerism in the city of Berlin, and 
hs intimate acquaintance with movements and lead¬ 
ers gained through annual visits brings to the plat¬ 
form an authority and a personality of charm and 



























































































KIRBY PAGE 


An in ter nationally known peace 
worker and lecturer, Kirby Page, will 
apeak before the Houston Open Forum 
at n p. m. Tuesday at the Albert Sid¬ 
ney Johnston school on Cleburne street 
at Almeda road. 


mtfrning program will conclude the 
conference. . 

An Informal reception in honor of 
state and national officers will l>e held 
from G to 7:30 p. m. Tuesday a L the 
X, W. C. A. and the executive board 
will convene at 11 a. uu Tuesday pre¬ 
ceding the general session, 

Mrs. J. C. Heed of Houston is vice 
president of the state council and pro¬ 
gram chairman for the conference. 
Mrs. Earl Tarry, also of Houston, is 

secretary-treasurer. 

Milam P.T.A. to 
Hold P ' 


Noted Author 
Will Add ress 
Forum Tonight 


Kirby Page Will Speak 
on Armaments at 
Johnston School. 


Kirby Page, author and editor, who 
will speak under the sponsorship of 
the Houston Open Forum at the Ah 
hert Sidney Johnston school, Almeda 
road and Cleburne street, nt $ p. m, 
Tuead&Y* has became internationally 
known as a pence worker and lecturer 
on social* religions tmd economic sub¬ 
jects. since leaving Houston in 1911 
after three years of service as assist* 
mit-secretary of the X* M. C, A* 

Ha claims the distinction of having 
spoken nt 250 colleges, as well as r 
great marty dubs, forums and other 
associations, and before many religi¬ 
ous conventions. 

In the interest of his writings*.Mr. 
Page has crossed the ocean lb times 
and visited some 35 countries* find in 
the course of his travels he has inter¬ 
viewed such distinguished persons as 
Mahatma Gandhi* Field Marshal Pres¬ 
ident Hindenbm% Parnsay MacDon¬ 
ald* Lord Irwin, former viceroy and 
ovenior-general of India; Cmehenn, 
ormer foreign minister of Russia; 
President Chang-Kal-Shek of Chinn; 
the late Prime Minister Hfimuguchb 
of Japan; Bernard Shaw, Rabidran- 
ath Tagore, the late King Feisal of 


Here 


Iraq, the Into President Sun I at Sc* 
of Chinn, Toyobtko Kngnwa, Lloyd 
George and others, 

Mr. Page, who U the fifth speaker 
to be brought to Houston under th* 
Open Forum auspices* will have for 
his subjects, "The Menace of Arma¬ 
ments^ Harry Freeman will preside 
and introduce the speaker. 

At 12 ;30 Tuesday at the Rice hotel, 
he will be guest of honor nt a lunch- 
eon given bv the Down Town club, ac¬ 
cording to Dr. G. Suttle Ham, presi¬ 
dent, Mr. Page will be introduced by 
Mm R. D* Rrewlugtou, of the League 
of Women Voters, many of whom will 
bp -present for the luncheon* 


CAUSES IT TO 
CLIN& 

Because it is cre¬ 
ated by an exclusive 
VELVETIZING pro¬ 
cess which includes 
scientific sifting 
through 200-mesh silk (silk twice as fine 
as used by ordinary powders) Plough 
Face Powder clings faithfully to your 
skin, blending perfectly with its color 
tone and bringing admirable charm to 
your complexion. Perfumed by Paris, 
J. in the gold striped box 

iTn 1 at twenty-five centB. 
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a radio address on Sunday afternoon, that prayer was a power to 
move the arm of God. Yet last Sunday afternoon when Dr. 
Ralph Sockman substituted for him because of his illness, he 
sought by prayer to move that arm in Dr. Fosdick’s behalf. He 
both requested his thousands of listeners to pray for Dr. Fosdick’s 
recovery, and himself petitioned God for it. We feel sure that 
Dr. Fosdick was grateful and did not feel it was simply a gesture, 
a deception of the radio audience, an attempt to gain something 
for nothing. The tone of sincerity in Dr. Sockman’s appeal and 
address forbids one to think that. 

First Baptist Church, Harold F. Damon. 

Sayre, Pa. 


Editor The Christian Century: 

SIR: The article on prayer under the heading, “Why Not 
Use a Prayer Wheel?” in a recent issue of The Christian Cen¬ 
tury is like “a word spoken in season.” It calls attention effectively 
to the continual ignoring of our Lord’s most particular specifica¬ 
tions for prayer: privacy and brevity . Those who go to church to 
worship know that long prayers are often more a hindrance than 
a help to heartfelt devotion. 

It is natural to ask the question, which was forced upon the 
writer recently, What was the Master’s example? How much 
did he pray in public? The record apparently reveals only two 
instances; viz., when the delegation of Greeks sought to see Jesus; 
and the prayer at the grave of Lazarus. In the first case the 
prayer, or exclamation, was: “Father, glorify Thy name”; which 
brought an immediate response. On the other occasion, as re¬ 
corded by the apostle John, Jesus made a prayer expressed in 36 
words, just before giving the command: “Come forth”; and he 
declared that that was spoken “because of the multitude that 
standeth around.” 

Another question: Does long prayer or continued supplication 
impair the efficacy of prayer? Here, as always, it is a question 
of fact and circumstance. More than a generation ago the late 
Dr. Asa D. Smith, then president of Dartmouth college, preached 
a baccalaureate sermon, of which the theme was “Prayer as a 
Power.” The following incident was given as an illustration: A 
certain ship was wrecked on an island in the south Atlantic ocean. 
The crew and passengers were stranded quite beyond the route 
of trading vessels passing in that region. They faced death by 
starvation, and cried mightily to God for deliverance from their 
hopeless situation. It happened that a ship was passing that way 
but quite beyond the horizon of the castaways. The captain of the 
ship had an unexplainable urge to turn from his course and head 
toward the island, which, he was aware, was shown on his chart. 
He could give no reason for such digression and would be losing 
valuable time. But he yielded to the impulse, and saved the lost 
people. This was a case of dire need and there was, doubtless, 
“prayer without ceasing.” 

Only the practice of prayer brings such experience, and only 
those who pray will know and understand. That is the “scientific 
method.” 

Dartmouth College, Robert Fletcher. 

Hanover, N. H. 

The Profit Motive 

Editor The Christian Century: 

SIR: As a mere layman in the field of economics I venture to 
inquire if Mr. Kirby Page’s article “What is the Profit Motive?” 
does not tend to confuse rather than to clarify our thinking on 
this subject. What right has Mr. Page to distinguish between 
profit motive and income,motive? Is not the antitheses of profit 
motive (which is admittedly based on selfishness) the service 
motive (which is inherently unselfish) ? Does not Mr. Page speak 
here as a socialist who is intent upon socializing industry while 
endeavoring desperately to rationalize a self-interest that is seeking 
to reap the maximum reward from the new social order ? 

The problem of the profit motive is not concerned primarily 
with the source of income but with the motivation of income. It 
is conceivable that a person may use his entire income from 
dividends or rent for the promotion of charitable causes. On 
the other hand a large income from salary may be sought and 


achieved for the most brazen and unscruplous type of self-grati¬ 
fication. 

If Mr. Page wishes to argue for socialization of industry that 
is his privilege, and I may be inclined to agree with him, but to 
contrast profit motive with income motive appears to me to be an 
artificial and arbitrary attempt to evade the fundamental demands 
of the Christian ethic for unselfish service as the basis of a Chris¬ 
tian social order. 

Salem Evangelical Church, . "V Pau M. Schroeder. 

Rochester, N. Y. 



Editor The Christian Century: 

SIR: One cannot but respect Kirby Page’s sincerity and feel 
with him the seriousness of the social and economic problems for 
which he has attempted! to find the answer in “What Is The 
Profit Motive?” Is the only solution, however, the overthrow of 
the profit system and the Substitution oj-sbme socialistic system? 
The thought seems mcreaslng^molig proponents of capitalism 
that the abuses he mentions are not essential parts of the fabric 
of our present economic system but are shoddy threads that must 
be removed if the fabric is to endure. Actually owners, executives 
and laborers are coworkers, each contributing their share to the 
product of industry, that is, some material or service which is of 
value to society. All three are essential and only as each recognizes 
this and demands only his just share of the profits can the system 
be successful. Rather than discard the system, why not turn our 
efforts toward infusing the spirit of Jesus into it? 

As long as part of the people are grasping and unscrupulous and 
others are held down by inferiority complexes or such antisocial 
traits as laziness, can we hope that capitalism, socialism or any 
other “ism” will be successful? Will not selfish people continue 
to be selfish under any system? Changing the system would in 
my opinion merely change the methods employed by the selfish and 
dishonest in grabbing the lion’s share. 

I believe that Mr. Page would place himself in a stronger 
strategic position if he were to assume a less dogmatic attitude 
than that indicated in the concluding paragraphs of his article. 
To make the mere assertion that the churches are blind leaders 
of the blind unless they support his program is to beg the question. 
Courtesy would demand that the honesty and social-mindedness 
of those differing from him should be recognized. His strongest 
appeal would seem to be to those who could be carried away by 
the emotional appeal of denunciation. It is easy to be militantly 
radical as well as militantly conservative. It is less glorious to 
be open-minded and middle-of-the-road but this attitude will in 
my belief be more productive. Hard thinking is as necessary 
as glowing enthusiasm. 

Rather than claiming that capitalism is inevitably in opposition 
to Jesus’ teachings, is not the truth of the matter this, that the 
success of our present capitalistic industry depends upon its ac¬ 
ceptance in practice of these ethical principles ? 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Dwight E. Allen. 


Editor The Christian Century : 

SIR: The article by Kirby Page, “What is the Profit Motive?” 
seems to me to be an analysis that definitely helps to clarify think¬ 
ing on a vital problem. Because I have the conviction that slow 
progress of more liberal economic programs is due only in part 
to greed and predatory selfishness, and largely to the mature 
judgment of a majority of our people that there are serious 
inadequacies in proposals thus far made for revisions of the 
economic order and that the best progress will be made if we can 
proceed slowly enough to isolate ills and correct them rather 
than to overturn evil and good together, it seems to me that fullest 
possible discussion is useful. As one example of points that need 
clarifying let me cite a concrete example. 

I live in a community where making of wood pulp for paper is 
an important industry. Roughly speaking it requires plant invest¬ 
ment of $1,250,000 to provide employment for a hundred workers. 
Heretofore this capital has been raised locally in relatively small 
amounts as a matter of community patriotism. Business men 
(in the hope of increasing home payrolls), farmers, doctors, local. 
“capitalists,” all, after whatever dose scruntiny they were capable 
of, and finally in the aggregate representing a rather wide con- 
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talk of the fragile, lovely things—of death, bitter love and 
delicate flower beauties. Such poetry could be written any¬ 
where, in any state. It is not poetry of escape, though it truly 
has no cpnnection with the poet’s environment. There are 
also poems that eulogize some personage—a poem written to a 
leader among the Iowa literati who died young, poems' to Rob¬ 
ert Frost, Edwin Markham, Shakespeare and Cleopatra. This 
work is mostly academic and hints too much of the classroom, 
the lesson assignment and nostalgia for dear old alma mater. 
The poems in this book which stand out are those closely asso¬ 
ciated with the Iowa scene. The poems of James Hearst, Jay 
G. Sigmund (both well-known as interpreters of the farming 
scene), L. Dale Ahern, Mildred Fowler Field, Jay Du Von, 
Charles Brown Nelson and Roland A. White explain the re¬ 
gional influence either directly or indirectly. It is a far step 
from the swooning loveliness of fragile things, through the 
academic and the regional, to the cold piercing poetry of social 
vision. But Iowa is not without poets to crystalize the struggle 
within society with “Decision Before Battle,” and “Willie of 
the Brickyard”—poems whose titles suggest the content. 

In this collection of poems the reader can find the influences 
of Iowa on her poets: its problems driving the poets to their 
“ivory towers,” its high literacy leading the poets to the aca¬ 
demic, its broad farms inspiring the poet to present the beauty 
of rich farms in contrast to plodding humans, and its muddled 
economics and politics sending the poet straight through with 
a cry for social justice. 

Raymond Kresensky. 

Books in Brief 

Science, Religion and Man. By W. J . /. Cornelius . Wil¬ 
liams &Norgate, Ltd., London , 15/-. 

Though a last year’s book, this should not be overlooked by 
those who are interested in the literature pertaining to the 
borderlands of science and religion and the reorientation of 


faith in the new universe which modern science has revealed to 
us. It does not, indeed, either propose or offer much recon¬ 
struction of the traditional faith but rather a justification and 
defense of it in the light of the modern conception of the world. 

The Science of Work. By Morris S. Vitelas . W. W. Nor¬ 
ton 6T Company, $3.75 . 

The use of leisure has recently received increased attention 
but, in spite of unemployment and shorter hours, work is still 
the main occupation of mankind and what happens from nine 
to five is still tremendously important to the individual and 
to society. The author of “Industrial Psychology” here dis¬ 
cusses the place of work in the development of civilization, the 
significance of machines and the adaptation of human nature 
to the processes of a machine age, the personnel problems of 
fitting men to occupations, industrial accidents and how to di¬ 
minish their toll, methods of acquiring skill in industrial tech¬ 
niques, and problems of industrial management and coopera¬ 
tion. 

Christ Speaks from Calvary. By Edward Jeffries Rees. 

Cokesbury Press, $1.00. 

While there is yet time before Easter, mention must be made 
of this little volume of lenten addresses, seven of which are 
expositions and applications of the seven last words. It contains 
material which may be found useful by way of suggestion for 
ministers who have to conduct passion week services. 

Christ and the Third Wise Man. By John Oxenham . 

Longmans, $2.00. 

John Oxenham must have a very wide circle of readers. He 
has written seventy books. This one might be a Christmas book, 
but it might also be an Easter book. It is the story of Caspar 
who, like Van Dyke’s “other wise man,” was young enough at 
the nativity to live through until after the crucifixion. It begins 
at Bethlehem but it ends at Calvary—or almost ends, for in 
fact it goes on through the resurrection and until the conver¬ 
sion of Saul. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Prayer in the Modern World 

Editor The Christian Century : 

SIR: I have read with much interest and appreciation the 
recent article by Professor Enslin on prayer, and I agree with him 
as to the utter futility of most prayers, both private and public. 
Yet I do not agree with his apparent conclusion that all prayer 
is futile. 

1. If God never answers prayer, then he is the only intelligent 
being in the universe, so far as we can see, who is utterly lacking 
in spontaneity of action. God alone would be so “cribbed, cabined 
and confined” within the mechanical process of cause and effect, 
which he has himself established, that he cannot or will not do 
anything of a practical and objective sort in response to the appeal 
of other intelligent beings. That does not seem reasonable. Why 
should God be less free than his own offspring, created after his 
own image? 

2. God must be able to answer prayer without suspending or 
disturbing any natural law. Man does; the government does. 
Citizens exercise the right of petition, and their government is 
moved to do something definite about it, without upsetting any 
natural law. Every time relief, direct relief or work relief, is 
given to a citizen, in response to his appeal, a prayer is answered 
by man. Man continually uses, directs and coordinates the forces 
of nature so as to bring to pass what nature, apart from man’s 
intelligent will, would not bring to pass. Why cannot God do 
the same* if and when he sees fit ? Prayer, petition, is one of the 
constituent forces of the universe, as it is one of the constituent 
forces in human society. There are some things that God will 


never do except in answer to earnest petition, just as there are 
some things men never do except on the same condition. 

3. The theory that prayer never accomplishes anything practical 
and objective is certainly contrary to the belief of the writers of 
the Bible and of Jesus also. The holy men of scripture always 
assume that the fervent prayers of the righteous really do avail, 
really are effective. Jesus assumes this in the parable of the house¬ 
holder, who, when his neighbor petitioned him importunately at 
midnight, arose and gave him as many loaves as he needed. Jesus 
laid down the fundamental principle that God deals with us as 
with sons. A father sometimes merely listens and waits when his 
children appeal to him; sometimes he does a thing that is wiser 
and better than they ask; and sometimes he does what they ask. 

First Baptist Church, Oliver C. Horsman. 

Morristown, N. J. 


Editor The Christian Century: 

SIR: There surely is a half-truth in the article, “Why not 
Use a Prayer Wheel?” by Morton S. Enslin. But like all half- 
truths it is likely to be quite misleading. In so far as prayer is 
nothing but pharisaic repetition of pious phrases it ought to be 
doomed* But who can say what proportion of the prayers of 
Christian ministers have been that? From my experience with 
ministers of all denominations in three states, I should say that 
there is real expectancy in their prayers, and a sympathetic insight 
will far oftener detect reality than the reverse. 

One is forced to wonder if Dr. Enslin is not thinking in a realm 
where he would neither care nor dare to live continuously. Some 
time ago Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick decried die statement, in 
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sensus of judgment that the enterprise would be both useful 
and successful, parted with sums that represent careful savings, 
and the hope of definite personal advantage to establish an enter¬ 
prise that is expected to be of definite service to the welfare of 
the whole community. Is there a way by which this capital and 
this consensus of judgment can be secured under Mr. Page’s 
plan? 

He suggests the experience of cooperatives. It is true that 
certain agricultural cooperatives-for-production have successfully 
supplied capital by levying on participating membership. This is 
a useful plan so long as capital requirements have not exceeded the 
managerial ability and financial responsibility of the workers 
involved, but it would be out of the question for 100 papermill 
workers to finance a project involving a million and a quarter 
dollars for a plant. With incomes throughout the community 
limited, approximately, to requirements for current expenditure, 
what possibility have such workers of getting benefit of other 
people’s capital or of this wider sort of managerial judgment? 
If the implication is that the enterprise is to look to the institu¬ 
tions of "socialized credit” the record that is being made by the 
Federal land bank and other agencies that are disbursing govern¬ 
ment credit do not lead people generally to increased confidence 
in that plan. Bureaucracies seem, inevitably, to become autocratic, 
arbitrary and inefficient, not to speak of the continual threat of 
corruption that they are under. 

With all the faults that inhere in the system of paying capital¬ 
ists for mere ownership of the credit that such an enterprise as 
this pulp mill requires, many people who are genuinely sympathetic 
with all efforts to correct or even to change the economic system 
for a better one feel compelled to hesitate. Is not the evil that 
needs curing the precedence that mere property rights have secured 
over what should be the more fundamental rights of human 
personality? Is there no possibility that a way can be found to 
correct the evil without making a fault or a folly of what has 
heretofore been a virtue—saving for a rainy day, which is, in 
essence the accumulation and the rental of capital ? 

Newberg, Ore. W. W. Silver. 


Pacifism in Labor Wars 

Editor The Christian Century: 

SIR: In labor conflicts there are many cases where official 
violence or repression by force have been met with violent re¬ 
sistance ; there are also cases where these have been met with non¬ 
violent resistance. Examples of attempts to use non-violent re¬ 
sistance are being assembled and studied by a group of students 
working at Pendle Hill, Wallingford, Fa., under the guidance of 
Richard B. Gregg, author of “The Power of Non-violence.” We 
need the help of people scattered over a wide area. We wish to 
learn of cases where there has been even a brief effort to meet 
forcible repression peaceably but not submissively. Under such 
repression we include injunctions against the right of peaceful 
picketing during strikes, importation of strikebreakers under 
armed protection, introduction of troops or of martial law, ex¬ 
emplary arrests, etc. 

There is in America as yet so little understanding of this method 
or of the discipline of large numbers of resisters necessary to 
carry out a struggle that we do not expect to find many cases 
where the spirit of the resistance as well as the practice was 
wholly non-violent. Perhaps too we shall find no cases where a 
comprehensive struggle was concluded as a result of it. Here and 
there, however, groups that have found themselves intolerably 
oppressed and the physical odds hopelessly against them have 
temporarily, as a demonstration or in desperation, tried resisting 
with their undefended lives. They have massed themselves on 
railway tracks or voluntarily gone in numbers to jail for breaking 
injunctions. Unemployed groups on inadequate or degradingly 
administered relief have undertaken long and exhausting demon¬ 
strations in order to press for attention to their plight 

Even when these efforts have been conceived and executed 
without sufficient understanding of the method on the part of the 
rank and file of the resisters or of their leaders, and without 
sufficient discipline beforehand, they have sometimes had telling 


effect. And their effect is not fully known unless we can discover 
what influence the resistance has had on all the bystander groups, 
other workers, strikebreakers, bankers of the neighborhood, em¬ 
ployers, churches, eta It is to the task of presenting these instances 
in their complete setting that our committee addresses itself. 

We ask that if any of your readers know of cases which il¬ 
lustrate the use of any form of this method they will communicate 
with us. 

Westtown, Pa. Mildred Binns Young. 

The British Viewpoint 

Editor The Christian Century: 

SIR: It ill becomes the editor of The Christian Century to 
criticize Great Britain repeatedly. Great Britain has done more 
than any other nation to try to secure world peace which would 
mean security of the United States in the event of war being 
declared upon her. What has the United States done to establish 
peace ? When the world court asked your senate to ratify a certain 
resolution your senate cried out “to hell with Europe.” 

Great Britain did more than any other nation to protect little 
Belgium against German atrocities. What did the United States 
do to protect her ? She shipped contraband to her enemy. 

Great Britain did more than any other nation to save the world 
from German dominance. What did the United States do in this 
regard? She assumed a neutral attitude, and called herself the 
“peace-loving nation.” 

Great Britain did more than any other nation to win the war. 
What did the United States do to win it? This is a pertinent 
question and is answered as follows by men who know. When 
the morale of the German army was broken, and the German 
people in revolt, and the war won, the United States made a 
sensational dash into the war, and has boasted ever since that 
America won the war.... 

If Great Britain should be forced into war with the United 
States her loyal sons will fight for her just as they did in the 
world war; and they will not remain at home under the cloak 
“peace-loving” till the hard fighting has been done, and then make 
a sensational scurry, and say we cleaned up things. Britain’s sons 
are not cowards, and they will be the first in the fighting lines. 

It seems rather strange that the “peace-loving nation” of the 
world should become so soon one of the world’s biggest scrappers. 
But we little Canadians have not taken off our boots yet to run, 
and we are pretty close to the danger line. 

The general opinion in Europe is that if the United States is 
drawn into armed conflict with any nation or nations she will 
have to fight her own battles alone. And when she appeals 
to Europe for help, which she will do, Europe will reverse the 
cry of your senate, and say “to hell with the United States.” 

Indian Head, Sask. Eric A. McLaren. 

1 A Newcomer’s View of the 
American Church 

Editor The Christian Century: 

SIR: Whoever is fortunate enough to visit churches in the old 
country will probably agree with me that they are superior in 
architectural beauty to those in the United States. Cathedral 
domes where medieval masters have expressed their devotion in 
hewn stone, slender spires reaching heavenward, melodious chimes 
—all join in the harmony, “Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 

I come from one of those countries where Christian artists have 
erected such monuments to the glory of the Almighty. It is not 
strange, then, when for the first time I entered a community 
church in America, that I was surprised to see so unimposing a 
structure. It was scarcely any bigger than the dwellings around 
it, and there was no beautiful square to set it off. Even the in¬ 
terior seemed devoid of the kind of religious atmosphere which 
I had been accustomed to feel. 

We human beings are merciless judges and not one of us is able 
to free himself from the blind lova of the place where he was 
born. And so I felt at first that there was less to admire in the 
churches here. But there are far more important things to con- 
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sider than the beautiful exterior of a place of worship. In Ger¬ 
many, in France, and in my own Alsace, the pastors are selected 
and paid by the government. I state this fact because to my mind 
it is the root of much evil. It often happens that political propa¬ 
ganda finds a place under the cover of religion. 

As for myself, when a child I went to church from fear of 
punishment by my parents. My father, like many others in the 
employ of the state, went also from fear of punishment by his 
superior officers. In other words, over in Europe the pastor was 
a kind of government agent wearing the attire of a servant of the 
Lord. He was absolute king in his community and under orders 
from the state. 

There is something that the churches in the United States may 
be thankful for, a thing that is a burden to our religion in the old 
country. I have seen groups of boys, yes, Christian boys in my 
country, going to rifle practice with their pastor as their instruc¬ 
tor. When I think of how Jesus drove out the money changers 
from the temple because they were transacting business, I con¬ 
demn that state institution which teaches the business of warfare. 
What would Jesus do if he found his apostles worshiping Mars, 
the god of war? I have come to have the opinion that such preach¬ 
ers should be looked upon as tyrants who force their flocks into 
hypocrisy. 

Now that I am becoming acquainted with the clergy in America, 
I feel differently toward them. They are not haughty, but friendly, 
and I could gladly go to a minister for advice. I believe one reason 
is that they are chosen by their communities. They mingle with 
their people, they join in the amusements with their younger mem¬ 
bers. I shall always remember how astounded I was to see a 
village pastor swimming with a group of Sunday school children. 
I was also deeply impressed when a little tot cried because she 
could not go to church one afternoon! I am convinced that the 
American church has more the right to be called a place of wor¬ 
ship, and the pastor more a friend and father in his community. 

There is one thing in common, however, between the European 
and the American churches. It is the worship of the hero of the 
battlefield. I am sorry to have seen in a church in the United 
States an immense memorial for men who had gone out to kill. I 
am saddened when I hear how preachers encouraged young boys 
to fight, to kill other boys who were guilty of no crime. According 
to my idea, the church has a duty—to forbid fighting—and I be¬ 
lieve it would help to bring peace. As an Alsatian, I have been 
compelled to serve different nations. I was taught to hate, first 
one nation and then another. I thought each time that I was a 
hero when, in the name of the Lord, I went to battle. I was sent 
out to kill my brothers in arms. 

So I implore and pray that the great educator, the church, will 
take a stand and proclaim a thundering “Halt!” to war and mili¬ 
tarism. I hope that it will cast out from its membership all those 
who want to fight; I trust it will glorify those martyrs who stand 
by their Christian God, the god of peace. 

Chicago. Oscar Ludmann. 

What Versions of the Bible Were Used 
in the Colonies? 

Editor The Christian Century: 

SIR: I have been engaged to write the story of “The Bible in 
America” for a New York publisher. The story will contain an 
account of the various translations brought to America by the 
colonists, in whatever language, and those produced in America 
since. 

My most difficult problem, it would seem, is to determine ex¬ 
actly what translations the colonists brought. In particular, Was 
the Bishops 1 Bible used in the Virginia colonies? Was the Geneva 
Bible used there? Were any German translations, except Luther’s, 
brought to America ? Did any group of colonists have translations 
in French? WeTe any Catholic translations brought oyer, except 
the Latin and the Rhemes-Douai? How long was the Geneva 
Bible used among the Puritans and Pilgrims ? 

Any information on the subject will be appreciated very much, 
or suggestions as to where information may be secured. 

It is intended to emphasize the influence of the Bible on our 


colonial and national life. Suggestions on this subject will be 
appreciated. 

Presbyterian Church, P. Marion Simms. 

St. Edward, Neb. 


The Question Box 

I should like to have you throw some light on the subject of 
God's relation to the physical world and its happenings . Are 
catastrophes such as earthquakes, cyclones, floods, droughts, mine 
explosions, etc., in which great numbers of people are killed or 
ruined, saints and sinners alike, sent by Godf If not, do such 
occurrences prove that God is not omnipotent, that he may be a 
loving Father, but is helpless like ourselves? F. A. L., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

HE knowledge we possess regarding such phenomena as are 
mentioned above is the result of observation and reflection 
through the centuries. People naturally attempt to account for 
such happenings on some principle consistent with their views of 
nature and religion. Most primitive people attributed catastro¬ 
phes to the deliberate purpose or the caprice of divine powers. It 
was believed that the gods visited their wrath on the objects of 
their disapproval, or that without particular motive they sported 
with the world and human life. The Old Testament discloses this 
interpretation of the happenings as the result of which men either 
enjoy blessing or suffer misfortune. The general theory was that 
goodness was rewarded with prosperity, and disobedience of the 
divine law brought disaster. To be sure, there was a wide margin 
of experience which this theory could not explain. That had to be 
left to the undisclosed area of the will of God. 

The growth of human knowledge has largely displaced this in¬ 
adequate view. Science has made clear the fact that such events 
as earthquakes are the inevitable results of cosmic adjustment in 
a gradually changing globe. They are not subject to the control 
or the caprice of divine powers. They are due to natural causes 
which are a part of the universal plan of change and progress. 
That they often entail widespread suffering is no proof that they 
are sent as discipline upon evil communities. That theory leaves 
too many facts unexplained. A measure of light is thrown upon 
the problem by the growing employment of scientific devices by 
means of which it is hoped such catastrophes may be foretold, and 
some preparation made to avoid their worst consequences. In¬ 
creasingly the forces of nature are yielding to the control or the 
understanding of humanity. Storms cannot be mastered, but they 
may be predicted and their worst results escaped. Floods can be 
controlled by the intelligence and labor of threatened communities. 
Conflagrations are reduced to a minute fragment of their destruc¬ 
tive power in the days before fire-fighting was an exact science. 
The great physical plagues that once ravaged the earth and swept 
away whole populations have been limited to a few still unmas¬ 
tered diseases, and even these are yielding to research and skill. 

Trouble and suffering are unavoidable in a world as imperfect 
as this. They are not the result of anger or caprice on the part of 
God, whatever one’s definition of God may be. They result from 
causes, some of which are known or are discoverable, and some 
of which are obscure. But they all result from the violation of 
laws which are wholesome and unescapable. It is foolish to charge 
God with misfortunes which are due to our ignorance or wilful¬ 
ness. Certainly God is not omnipotent in the sense that he sus¬ 
pends natural laws at the request of threatened or suffering peo¬ 
ple. That he suffers with us, as any father would suffer with an 
afflicted child, we may well believe. And that he places at our 
disposal all the resources of life, both physical and spiritual, to aid 
us in our trouble and if possible to grant us a happy issue out of 
our distresses, is the heart and consolation of our Christian faith. 
But assuredly God is helpless to undo by any process of magic the 
consequences of violated law, save that his love surrounds his 
erring children to aid them in the correction of their mistakes and 
show them the way to wholeness and happiness. That is the truth 
which Jesus revealed concerning the Father and his relation to 
the world. 



H. L. W. 
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Changes Made 
In Emerald Staff 
For Spring Term 


Moore Will Replace Lucas 
As Managing Editor 


Boh E. Moore, junior in journal¬ 
ism, will replace Robert Lucas as 
pianaging editor of the Emerald 
^or the rest of the year, according 
to an agreement reached with Bill 
Phipps, editor, last term. .Lucas 
will act as assistant editor along 
with Malcolm Bauer and Fred Col- 
wig on the editorial bo aid, 
j As part of the plan to develop 
all-around ability in upper news 
ptaff members, Reinhart Knudsen 
will take over the duties of assist¬ 
ant managing editor while Clair 
Johnson will replace him as news 
pditor. This plan was worked out 
last term as an attempt to place 
younger members of the staff In 
as many responsible positions as 
possible so that they would be bet¬ 
ter qualified to accept higher posi- 
;fons later on, 

I Several news additions to the re¬ 
porting staff Including William 
Pease. Laura Margaret Smith, 
tielene Beeler, Leslie Stanley, and 
pucille Moore, were made, 
j Huey Frederick was appointed to 
he position of night editor. Copy- 
readers beginning work this term 
jtre: Signe Rasmussen, Ellamae 
Voodworth, Clare Igoe, and Elean- 
r Aldrich. 


Winter Honor 
RollNumbers 
121 Students 


Fourteen Make Perfect 
Grades in Twelve 
Or More Hours 


List Surpasses Standard of 
Past Terms 


3regon Delegates 
Attend 4 Y’ Confab 


The winter term honor roll, with 
121 stutTents, was the largest the 
University has had for many terms. 
To mak$ the honor roll a student 
must make a grade point average 
of 2.50 or more based on 12 or more 
term hours. 

A total of 14 students earned 
perfect, or all "A" grades. They 
were Jack W. Huggins, Marie L. 
Saccamanno, Leland J. Thiele¬ 
mann, Polly P. Thompson, all of 
Portland; Frances G. Brockman, 
Margaret M. Cass, Lloyd M. Faust, 
Lloyd G. Humphreys. Sister Mir¬ 
iam C. Murphy, all of Eugene; 
Helen G. Abel, Astoria; Jean M. 
Aiken, Ontario; Mary L. Nelson, 
Junction City; Mary Kessi, Harlan; 
Floy Young, Ashland. 

Portlanders Lister 

Those from Portland placed on 
the roll were: Tom C. Blanchard, 
Rollin H. Boles, Peggy Cullers, 
Darrell W. Ellis, Wesley A. Frank¬ 
lin, Maxine J. R. Goetsch, Frances 
G. Helfrich, Albert J. Henke, Dor¬ 
othy L. Johnson, Julia C. LaBarre, 


Dr. Page Declares 
War, Capitalism 
Defy Christianity 


22 Law Students 
Eligible for Bar 
Exams This Year 


Deadline for Applications 
April 10; $20 Is Fee 


Twenty-two seniors in the Uni¬ 
versity law school will be eligible 
to take the state bar examination 
this year, it is announced by Wayne 
L. Morse, dean of the school. The 
examination will be given in Salem, 
July 9, but formal application must 
be made by this Wednesday, April 
10. Applications must be accom¬ 
panied by a fee of $20. 

The deadline for' applications is 
a month earlier this year, since the 
date has always been May 10 be¬ 
fore. The list of candidates con¬ 
tains about the usual number of 
names, although there may be a 
few additions later. 

Seniors eligible to apply for ex 
amination are George Belt, Clif- 
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Speaker Expounds Plan 
For a Cooperative 
Commonwealth 


Religion Gives Life More 
Purpose, Meaning 


The awakening of a dynamic so¬ 
cial conscientiousness in religion 
came to the campus yesterday as 
Kirby Page, author, lecturer, pub¬ 
licist, Christian minister, America’s 
greatest exponent of pacifism and 
economic cooperation outlined his 
plan of salvation, a,plan that would 
insure a warless world, a classless 
society, and a cooperative common¬ 
wealth. 

He addressed a large student as¬ 
sembly in Gerlinger hall, and later 
conducted a forum that touched 
crime control, communism, pacif¬ 
ism and other points of equal in¬ 
terest. r 

Christian View Told 
Christianity, Dr. Page pointed 
out, has a mandate from its great 
leader to be “explosive.” The re¬ 
ligion is a purpose of life. “To 
have a purpose of life, a way of 
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to enter the FaiHng-Beefcman ora¬ 
torical contest. Competition among 
the seniors has been enhanced by 
the decision of Herbert Skalet and 
Howard Ohmart to enter, as both 
won prizes in the W H F, Jewett 
oratorical contest this year. 

John L. Casteel, t director of 
speech, has set April 13 as the 
deadline for entrants to file the 
subject of their orations at the 
speech division offices in Friendly 
hall. 

The final contest is to be held 
on Friday, June 8. All the con¬ 
testants are to appear in academic 
dress, and are required to speak 
without the assistance of notes or 
a prompter. 

University Professors 
Contribute to Review 

The February issue of the Ore¬ 
gon Law Review, a journal of the 
Oregon Bar association, came off 
the press during spring vacation. 
The magazine has an article by 
Charles G. Howard, professor of 1 
law, on "Restatemeht of the Law 
of Contracts with Oregon/' and an 
article on "The Federal Anti-In¬ 
junction Act" by W. P. Riddles- 
barger, assistant professor of bus¬ 
iness administration and third year 
student in the law school. 

Carlton E; Spencer, professor of 
law, James D. Barnett, professor 
of political science department, and 
Wayne L. Morse, dean of the law 
school, have book reviews in the 
issue. 

Student Group to Hear 
Chinese Art Address 

Dr. Richard E. Fuller of the 
Fuller art museum in Seattle will 
lecture before the Oriental art 
study group and its guests in the 
library room of the Murray War¬ 
ner museum at 2 o'clock tomorrow 
afternoon. His address will be on 
the "History of Chinese Art." 

Dr. Fuller, who will leave Wed¬ 
nesday night for California, where 
he is scheduled to speak in a num¬ 
ber of cities, is accompanied by his 
mother, Mrs. Eugene Fuller. She 
was the donor of the beautiful 
$250,000 art museum which is lo¬ 
cated in Volunteer park at Seattle. 
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college student aid. This fund 
makes it possible for us to allocate 
to each college or university 2Ei 
per cent of its regular monthly al¬ 
location at this time; therefore, 
the present allocation to the Uni¬ 
versity of Oregon ia $881.25, The 
incurring of obligations for student 
relief purposes should be limited 
to this sum pending further in¬ 
structions. 

"You may submit a request to 
the state auditing department im¬ 
mediately for a check not to ex¬ 
ceed this sum." 

Novelty Numbers 
Will Be Featured 
At Frosh Dance 


Here’s the news. 

April 20. 

McArthur Court! 

Jimmy Dierickx' 10-piece or¬ 
chestra of Corvallis! (with a prom¬ 
ise of delightful novelty numbers). 

Frosh Glee!!!! 

And there’s a contest on between 
the sorority houses and the fra¬ 
ternity houses for the largest at¬ 
tendance! 

All according to Marjorie Stith, 
assistant chairman of the dance. 

Skull and Dagger, sophomore 
men’s service honorary, will select ( 
new members from the freshman 
class for the coming year. Don’t 
miss being there, you freshman 
lads, for you'll probably be one of 
them! 

Editor Petitions 
Due Wednesday 

Applications for Emerald anil 
Oregana editor and business man¬ 
ager are due this week Wednesday, 
April 10. All candidates must file 
their applications with the publi- 1 
cations committee of the Associat¬ 
ed Students in the graduate man¬ 
ager’s office, as specified by the 
A.S.U.O. constitution. Seven can¬ 
didates have already announced 
their intention to file. They are 
Robert Lucas, Fred Colvig, Clair 
Johnson, Bob E. Moore, Reinhart 
Knudsen, Barnard Clark, and J. 
Almon Newton. 


mu mae girm wno went rrom 
the University of Oregon were: 
senior girls—Roselind Gray, Clara 
Nasholm, Theda Spicer, Ardelle 
English, Lilyan Krantz, and Mar¬ 
garet Turner; representatives sent 
by the freshman commission 
Gladys Battleson, Virginia McCor- 
kle, and Marilyn Ebi, Miss Betty 
Hughes, secretary of the Y.W.C.A., 
accompanied the delegation. 

Ten B.A. Students 
To Vie in Contest 

Ten students have been spon¬ 
sored by life insurance organiza¬ 
tions to compete in an insurance 
sales contest to be held at a time 
to be announced soon, it was re¬ 
vealed yesterday by C. L. Kelly, 
professor of business administra¬ 
tion. 

Actual interviews with a pros¬ 
pect secured by each of the follow¬ 
ing contestants will be held to de¬ 
termine the winner: Reynolds Al¬ 
len, Robert M. DeGraff, Fred R. 
Fisher, Harold Hill, Mary M. Hunt, 
Ed Labbe, Jack R. Mulder, Robert 
B. Poley, Robert Stranix, and Fred 
B. Wallace. 

/ Each interview will last ten min¬ 
utes and each will be as nearly like 
the actual situation as possible. 
Ratings will be based on approach, 
presentation, close and general ef¬ 
fectiveness of the interview. 


Campus Calendar 


FERA student checks for March 
are now ready at window 2 on the 
second floor of Johnson hall, an¬ 
nounces the business office. Stu¬ 
dents are requested to call for their 
checks immediately. 


Bill Berg announced a meeting 
of the council of traditions to be 
held at the College Side this after¬ 
noon at 3 o'clock, pending the en¬ 
forcement of the customs. This 
includes the 10 senior men named 
by Joseph Renner last term. 


Ye Tabbard Inn of Sigma Up- 
silon will meet Wednesday night 
at the Sigma Nu house. Plans for 
spring term affairs will be dis¬ 
cussed. 


Tau Delta Delta will meet at 


Knute Soleim, Theda Spicer, Alvin 
Templer, Catherine Tiggerman, 
Naomi E. Tobie, Mildred Tulley, Al¬ 
fred Tyson, Clayton Van Lydegraf, 
Brandon Young. 

Others Come Through 
Other students were Marion F. 
Allen, Marjorie M. Sumpter, Milli- 
cent Olin, all of Mill City; Valborg 
(Please turn to page four) 

Mrs. Underwood 
To Present Piano 
Concert Tonight 

__ m*£ i' 

No Admission to Be Made; 
Public Invited 

The University school of music 
is presenting Aurora Potter Und¬ 
erwood, pianist, in recital this 
evening at 8:15 p. m. in the school 
of music auditorium. 

She is one of the well-known 
pianists in the Pacific Northwest 
and has done a great deal to 
build up the reputation, of the 
school of music on this campus. 

Her complete program to be 
played this evening follows: 

Back-Busoni.Choral in F-Minor 

Hummel...Rondeau Favori 

Brahms.Sonata, Op .5 

Allegro Maestoso 
Andante Expressivo 
Scherzo 
Finale 

Fanz.Fileuse Pensive 

Pick-Mangaigalli..La Danse D'Olaf 
Lecuona Malaguena 

Chopin.Mazurka, Op. 24, No. 4 

Chopin.Ballade, Op. 47 

This concert is being given with 
no admission charge and the public 
is invited to attend. 

Faculty Members 
Contribute Tracts 

Articles written by two Oregon 
faculty members, Dr. Timothy 
Cloran and M. H. Douglass, li¬ 
brarian, have heen published in the 
current publications of Italia and 
the American Rose Annual. The 
article by Dr. Cloran, "Syllabi of 
Literary Courses by Centuries" ap- 
yeared in the March quarterly bul¬ 
letin of the American Association 
nf Teachers nf Italian. 


P. Bowen, neau ai in® department 
of Romance languages at the Uni¬ 
versity, in his election as "Officer 
d’Academie" by the government of 
France. A decree of the French 
ministry of national education, 
dated Feb. 1, was received by Dr. 
'Bowen stating that he will receive 
the decoration "with palms." 

The French consul-general at 
San Francisco expressed his regret 
at being unable to officiate in the 
ceremony which usually accompan¬ 
ies this honor. 

A further indication of the ex¬ 
cellence of the Romance language 
department at the University came 
yesterday in the form of a silver 
medal which the French govern¬ 
ment offers to the best student in 
French this year. The name of 
the honored student will be en¬ 
graved upon the medal, and pre¬ 
sented at the close of the year by 
Dr. Bowen. 

Dr. Bowen is widely known as 
teacher, author and scholar. He 
spent much time in Europe last 
year during his sabbatical leave 
from the University. 


By Fulton H. Travis 

Sunday afternoon at 4 o’clock, 
Frances Brockman, University vio¬ 
linist appeared in a benefit con¬ 
cert. It is one of the few concerts 
of the entire music season that 
your critic feels he can unreserved¬ 
ly rate a FIVE-STAR PERFORM¬ 
ANCE. Jascha Heifetz is the only 
other performer who rated and 
even he does not have the great 
audience appeal, the emotional 
qualities and the graciousness evi¬ 
denced by Miss Brockman in her 
performance Sunday. 

For several seconds there was 
not a sound to break the great si¬ 
lence which hovered over the mu¬ 
sic building when she stepped onto 
to the platform. Then a thunder 
of applause broke loose which was 
only checked by her beginning her 
performance. * I do not believe we 
have had a concert this year which 
reached so deeply into the hearts 


i fie uiauiiuLiun ueLwetjn impe¬ 
rialistic war and the entire war 
system," he declared, "marks the 
difference between Christians and 
communists. The former are 
through with all war, for its meth¬ 
od is -unchristian. Communists re¬ 
pudiate only imperialistic war, 
since they hope some day to incite 
a civil war that will bring a coop¬ 
erative society. . 

If Americans take Christianity 
seriously they "will realize the ne¬ 
cessity of declaring that they will 
not consent to, sanction, engage in, 
or support any war," the speaker 
added. "They are obligated to put 
themselves on record as oppossed 
to the method of war and unwilling 
to engage in it. Every possible way 
must be used. That is why I rec¬ 
ommend a student demonstration 
such as the students the country 
over will stage this Friday." 

The Christian basis for economic 
change, Dr. Page said, is found 
within the capitalist system itself. 
Its motivation is unchristian, he 
declared, because it is self-int f’est 
and greed. Its method is unchris¬ 
tian because it is competition, 
strife, and warfare. Its result is 
(Please turn to page four) 


only adverb to be applied to any of 
it is "better." There wasn’t a mo¬ 
ment throughout the number which 
gave the audience that "uneasy 
feeling" so often encountered in 
the work of young musicians. 

Ballade and Polonaise, Vieux- 
temps, was done excellently. Emo¬ 
tional waves of hot and cold ran 
up and down the backs of the audi¬ 
ence. 

Poeme, Chausson, was good and 
perfect execution marked the ren- 
diton throughout. 

Her fourth number—three parts 
—was in some respects the most 
interesting and appealing of the 
entire concert. Especially well re¬ 
ceived was the charming and hu¬ 
morous, if the term may be ap¬ 
plied, "Little Tich, the Clown," 
from "Impressions of a Music Hall" 
by Pierne-Dushkin. 

Szmanowski’s Nocturne and Tar- 
antelle was a fitting climax to a 


Frances Brockman Thrills 
Audience in Benefit Concert 

























































fcnentum of the drive for the return 
Of Oregon traditions, Dime Crawl 
again comes hack to the Oregon 
campus. 

On Wednesday evening, April 10 
sorority doors will be fung open 
to dime-laden males, for an hour 
and a half of dancing. From 6:00 
to 7:30, campus pianists will pound 
out popular dance hits for the 
pleasure of Oregon students. 

For the information of first and 
second year students. Dime Crawl 
is a project, sponsored by A.W.S. 
to further friendly relations be¬ 
tween fraternities and sororities. 

Invitations are not necessary for 
the affair with the “open house” 
idea prevailing and the men going 
Wherever they choose. * 

The sorority which receives the 
largest number of dimes for the 
evening will be awarded a prize, 
which has not yet been announced. 
Humor has it, however, that the 
prize will be a very desirable one. 

• Margaret Ann Smith is general 
chairman for Dime Crawl this 
year. The directorate for the pro¬ 
ject is: Margery Kissling, Alpha 
Delta Pi, publicity; June Yates, 
Alpha Gamma Delta; Virginia 
Y r ounie, Alpha Chi Omega; Jo 
Skene, Alpha Omicron Pi; Claudia 
Bartrum, Alpha Phi, secretary: 
Lillian England, Alpha Xi Deha; 
Grace Peck, Chi Omega; LeNelle 
Matthews, Delta Delta Delta; Imo- 
gene Wylie, Delta Gamma; Marian 
.Lucas, Gamma Phi Beta; Betty 
Bean, Kappa Alpha Theta; Eleanor 
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Sidney B. Fithian, worthy grand 
chief of Alpha Tau Omega, who 
will arrive on the campus today, 
remaining as guest of the local 
chapter until Thursday. 


Aldrich, Kappa Kappa Gamma; 
Rose Gore, Phi Mu; Mary Jane 
Moore, Pi Beta Phi; Frances R’oth- 
well, Sigma Kappa; Dixie Miller, 
Delta Zeta; Bertha Shepherd, Zeta 
Tau Alpha; Joanne Parrot, Susan 
Campbell; Maxine Wilson, Hend¬ 
ricks; Helen Nickachiou, Orides, 
Owing to the constant request 
for matinee and mid-week dance, 
A.W.S. has suggested the return 
of Dime Crawl to fill the demands 
of the students. Campus clothes 
are in vogue for the evening, which 
will be very informal. 


Campus Calendar 


(Continued from Page One) 
Theta Sigma Phi meeting will be 
held at the Anchorage today. Mem¬ 
bers not attending will be fined. 


The executive council of the 
Oregon Yeomen will meet at 4 p. 
m. today in the Yeoman office at 
the Y hut. All members are urged 
to be present as well as thrf chair¬ 
men of the dance and carnival 
committees. 


It is urgent that all members of 
Sigma Delta Chi meet in room 102 
journalism today at 4:15 to clear 
up everything relating to the 
dance. 


Phi Chi Theta will meet at 5 
o’clock this afternoon in room 106 
commerce. 


Ali members of the Westminster 
House Dramatic Guild will meet 
today at 4 p. m. at Westminster 


ble, all of Medford; Dorothy II. 
Dill, Multnomah. 

John Dinsmore, Thomas Tongue, 
Warren Weber, all of Hillsboro; 
Ellen Dixon, Elizabeth Turner, Cor¬ 
vallis; Donald Farr, Edythe Farr, 
Avery Combs, all of Coquille; Dor¬ 
othea Finsson, Vancouver, B. C.; 
Marion Fuller, Creswell; Pauline 
Gillespie, Ashland; Helen Grubbe, 
Dallas; Frances Harland, Juneau. 
Alaska; Hildamay Hobart, Pendle¬ 
ton; Tommy J. Jacobs, Reedsport; 
Robert McAlister, Kitson Springs; 
Marjory L. Miller, Mitchell, S. D,; 
Emmett B. Oulton, Oak Grove. 

George S. Pepelnjak, Virginia, 
Minn.; Charles Reed, Minoru Y. 
Y&sui, Jule F. Graff, all of Hood 
River; Kenneth R. Schramm, 
Thomas D. Wood, Milwaukie; Ger¬ 
ald T. Smith, Sherwood; Gretchen 
E. Smith, James G. Smith, Oswego; 
Harold Tivey, Rockaway; Stanley 
Tucker, Helix; Maxine Vogt, The 
Dalles; Marion G. Weitz, Riddle; 
Frances Wilson, Linnton; Norlin 
R. Wolfe, Tangent; Norma B- Zin- 
ser, Coburg. 


Crater Lake to Offer 
Voice Students Posts 


Prof. Paul Petri has announced 
that there is an opportunity for 
work this summer at Crater lake 
for men voice students who are 
able to do solo and quartet work. 


Correction 

The Emerald of March 7 an- 
onunced that a Charles F. Todd 
of Cascadia, Washington, gradu¬ 
ate of the University law school* 
was married to a Miss Leila L. 
Goodhilton of Bremerton, Wash¬ 
ington. The Emerald has been 
requested to explain that this is 
not Charles F. Todd, ex'-’34, a 
former student In the law school 
who now lives at Cascadia, Ore¬ 
gon. 


Dr. Page Declares 


(Continued from Page One) 
unchristian because it is profit, 
which engenders inequality, pov¬ 
erty and class distinction. 

Marx Views Told 
The conclusion,.,that Dr, Page as 
a Christian minister draws is that 
Karl Marx was partly right, .part¬ 
ly wrong, when he said-that relig- 
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e Will Replace Lucas 
i Managing Editor 

E. Moore, junior in journal- 
ill replace Robert Lucas as 
ing editor of the Emerald 
rest of the year, according 
igreement reached with Bill 
, editor, last term. , Lucas 
t as assistant editor along 
alcolm Bauer and Fred Col- 
the editorial board, 
art of the plan to develop 
ind ability in upper news 
lembers, Reinhart Knudsen 
<.e over the duties of assist¬ 
inaging editor while Clair 
a will replace him as news 
This plan was worked out 
rm as an attempt to place 
r members of the staff in 
ly responsible positions as 
3 so that they would be bet- 
.lified to accept higher posi- 
iter on. 

ral news additions to the re- 
' staff including William 
Laura Margaret Smith, 
Beeler, Leslie Stanley, and 
Moore, were made. 
r Frederick was appointed to 
sition of night editor. Copy- 
i beginning work this term 
!igne Rasmussen, Ellamae 
f orth, Clare Igoe, and Elean- 
rich. 

gon Delegates 
tend 4 Y’ Confab 


delegates were sent by the 
3 Y.W.C.A. to the Interna- 
Relations conference which 
3ld at Linfield' college this 
ekend, April 5, 6, and 7. The 
mce was sponsored by the 
est division of the Y.W.C.A. 
M.C.A. 

y Page was one of the main 
rs at the conference, which 
lied for the purpose of bring- 
jout international coopera- 
Students and faculty from 
s in all parts of Oregon and 
lgton attended the meeting. 


Winter Honor 
RoIINumbers 
121 Students 


Fourteen Make Perfect 
Grades in Twelve 
Or More Hours 


List Surpasses Standard of 
Past Terms 


The winter term honor roll, with 
121 studfents, was the largest the 
University has had for many terms. 
To mak$ the honor roll a student 
must make a grade point average 
of 2.50 or more based on 12 or more 
term hours. 

A total of 14 students earned 
perfect, or all “A’' grades. They 
were Jack W. Huggins, Marie L. 
Saccamanno, Leland J. Thiele¬ 
mann, Polly P. Thompson, all of 
Portland; Frances G. Brockman, 
Margaret M. Cass, Lloyd M. Faust, 
Lloyd G. Humphreys, Sister Mir¬ 
iam C. Murphy, all of Eugene; 
Helen G. Abel, Astoria; Jean M. 
Aiken, Ontario; Mary L. Nelson, 
Junction City; Mary Kessi, Harlan; 
Floy Young, Ashland. 

Portlanders Lister 

Those from Portland placed on 
the roll were: Tom C. Blanchard, 
Rollin H. Boles, Peggy Cullers, 
Darrell W. Ellis, Wesley A. Frank¬ 
lin, Maxine J. R. Goetsch, Frances 
G. Helfrich, Albert J. Henke, Dor¬ 
othy L. Johnson, Julia C. LaBarre, 
Marion L. Marsters, R. Burke Mor- 
den, Kermit M. Paulson, John A. 
Quillin, Helen M. Roberts, Robert 
J. Stevens, Elizabeth J. Turner, 
Walter R. Vernstrom, Robert G. 
Vosper, Ruthalbert Wolfenden. 

Eugene students who made the 
honor roll were: Helen Alcorn, 
Ralph Bailey, Harold Barton, Mar¬ 
garet Davidson, Mary E. Field, 
Kenneth Gillanders, Elenore Gul- 
lion, Harvey Hawley, Robert D. 
Johnston, James A. Lewis, Lois M. 
Luvaas, Virgil McPherson, Grace 
E. Martin, David A. Morris, Rich¬ 
ard Near, Ambrose Oderman, Ka¬ 
trine Parsons, Margaret Rugh? 
RoFifivt Ruirh. California Scott, 


Dr. Page Declares 
War, Capitalism 
Defy Christianity 


22 Law Students 
Eligible for Bar 
Exams This Year 


Deadline for Applications 
April 10; $20 Is Fee 

Twenty-two seniors in the Uni¬ 
versity law school will be eligible 
to take the state bar examination 
this year, it is announced by Wayne 
L. Morse, dean of the school. The 
examination will be given in Salem, 
July 9, but formal application must 
be made by this Wednesday, April 
10. Applications must be accom¬ 
panied by a fee of $20. 

The deadline for applications is 
a month earlier this year, since the 
date has always been May 10 be¬ 
fore. The list of candidates con¬ 
tains about the usual number of 
names, although there may be a 
few additions later. 

Seniors eligible to apply for ex¬ 
amination are George Belt, Clif¬ 
ford Beckett, Howard Bobbitt, 
Neal Bush, Corwin Calavan, John 
Casey, Arthur M. Clark, Elliott B. 
Cummins, Robert Foley, Alva 
Goodrich, Fred Hellberg, Glen Hie- 
ber, Bertrand D. Isaminger, Ar¬ 
thur Jones, John Kendall, Roy Kil¬ 
patrick, Kenneth Linklater, John 
McCulloch, William Palmer, A. 
Duane Pinkerton, Lysle Smith, and 
Jack Vaughn. 


Bowen Receives 
French Honors 


High tribute has been paid Ray 


Speaker Expounds Plan 
For a Cooperative 
Commonwealth 

Religion Gives Life More 
Purpose, Meaning 

The awakening of a dynamic so¬ 
cial conscientiousness in religion 
came to the campus yesterday as 
Kirby Page, author, lecturer, pub¬ 
licist, Christian minister, America’s 
greatest exponent of pacifism and 
economic cooperation outlined his 
plan of salvation, a plan that would 
insure a warless world, a classless 
society, and a cooperative common¬ 
wealth. 

He addressed a large student as¬ 
sembly in Gerlinger hall, and later 
conducted a forum that touched 
crime control, communism, pacif¬ 
ism and other points of equal in¬ 
terest. r 

Christian View Told 

Christianity, Dr. Page pointed 
out, has a mandate from its great 
leader to be ‘‘explosive.” The re¬ 
ligion is a purpose of life. “To 
have a purpose of life, a way of 
living,” Dr. Page said, “is to have 
an active part in building the di¬ 
vine community, the Kingdom of 
God. Every Christian must be a 
worthy cooperator in the struggle 
to bring that kingdom of brother¬ 
hood to pass.” 

For Dr. Page war is out of the 
question. “If we are serious,” he 
said, “we cannot reconcile Chris¬ 
tianity with war. Going to war is 
a repudiation of this religion of 
ours. To the degree that Chris¬ 
tianity is understood it will bring 
people into revolt against the meth¬ 
od of war.” 

All Wars Outlawed 



















































nm«j g-j vt'H wn,o vveirc 
diversity of Oregon were: 
girls—Roselind Gray, Clara 
lm, Theda Spicer, Ardelle 
ih, Lilyan Krantz, and Mar- 
Turner; representatives sent 
le freshman commission— 
s Battleson, Virginia McCor- 
nd Marilyn Ebi, Miss Betty 
;s, secretary of the Y.W.C.A.,1 
panied the delegation. 

i B.A. Students 
o Vie in Contest 


students have been spon- 
by life insurance organiza- 
to compete in an insurance 
contest to be held at a time 
announced soon, it was re- 
1 yesterday by C. L. Kelly, 
jsor of business administra- 

ual interviews with a pros- 
lecured by each of the follow- 
mtestants will be held to de- 
le the winner: Reynolds Al- 
tobert M. DeGraff, Fred R 
r, Harold Hill, Mary M. Hunt, 
ibbe, Jack R. Mulder, Robert 
ley, Robert Stranix, and Fred 
allace. 

:h interview will last ten min- 
,nd each will be as nearly like 
ictual situation as possible, 
gs will be based on approach, 
atation, close and general ef- 
eness of the interview. 


Knute Soleim, Theda Spicer, Alvin 
Templer, Catherine Tiggerman, 
Naomi E. Tobie, Mildred Tulley, Al¬ 
fred Tyson, Clayton Van Lydegraf, 
Brandon Young. 

Others Come Through 
Other students were Marion F. 
Allen, Marjorie M. Sumpter, Milli- 
cent Olin, all of Mill City; Valborg 
(Please turn to page Jour) 


Mrs. Underwood 
To Present Piano 
Concert Tonight 

No Admission to Be Made; 
Public Invited 


impus Calendar 


RA student checks for March 
ow ready at window 2 on the 
d floor of Johnson hall, all¬ 
ies the business office. Stu- 
are requested to call for their 
:s immediately. 


I Berg announced a meeting 
e council of traditions to be 
at the College Side this after- 
at 3 o'clock, pending the en- 
ment of the customs. This 
ies the 10 senior men named 
?seph Renner last term. 


Tabbard Inn of Sigma Up- 
will meet Wednesday night 
e Sigma Nu house. Plans for 
g term affairs will be dis- 
d. 


u Delta Delta will meet at 
tonight. The meeting will be 
in time to attend Mrs, Under¬ 
’s recital. 


portant W.A.A. council meet- 
lonight at 7:30 in the social 
in Gerlinger. 


ere will be a meeting of all 
res of Phi Mu Alpha ih the 
re room at £he Music roohi 
veil o’clock this evening; 

(Please turn to page Jour) 


The University school of music 
is presenting Aurora Potter Und¬ 
erwood, pianist, in recital this 
evening at 8:15 p. m. in the school 
of music auditorium. 

She is one of the well-known 
pianists in the Pacific Northwest 
and has done a great deal to 
build up the reputation of the 
school of music on this campus. 

Her complete program to be 
played this evening follows: 

Back-Busoni.Choral in F-Minor 

Hummel...Rondeau Favori 

Brahms.Sonata, Op .5 

Allegro Maestoso 
Andante Expressivo 
Scherzo 
Finale 

Fanz.Fileuse Pensive 

Pick-Mangaigalli-La Danse D'Olaf 

Lecuona . Malaguena 

Chopin.Mazurka, Op. 24, No. 4 

Chopin.Ballade, Op. 47 

This concert is being given with 
no admission charge and the public 
is invited to attend. 


p. uowen, mm ox tne department 
of Romance languages at the Uni¬ 
versity, in his election as “Officer 
d’Academie” by the government of 
France, A decree of the French 
ministry of national education, 
dated Feb. 1, was received by Dr. 
'Bowen stating that he will receive 
tfm decoration “with palms.” 

The French consul-general at 
San Francisco expressed his regret 
at being unable to officiate in the 
ceremony which usually accompan¬ 
ies this honor. 

A further indication of the ex¬ 
cellence of the Romance language 
department at the University came 
yesterday in the form of a silver 
medal which the French govern¬ 
ment offers to the best student in 
French this year. The name of 
the honored student will be en¬ 
graved upon the medal, and pre¬ 
sented at the close of the year by 
Dr. Bowen. 

Dr. Bowen is widely known as 
teacher, author and scholar. He 
spent much time in Europe last 
year during his sabbatical leave 
from the University. 


Faculty Members 
Contribute Tracts 


me uiHuueuuu ou&wetm impe¬ 
rialistic war and the entire war 
system,^ 1, he declared, “marks the 
difference between Christians and 
communists. The former are 
through with all war, for its meth¬ 
od is -unchristian. Communists re¬ 
pudiate only imperialistic war, 
since they hope some day to incite 
a. civil war that will bring a coop¬ 
erative society. , 

If Americans take Christianity 
seriously they “will realize the ne¬ 
cessity of declaring that they will 
not consent to, sanction, engage in, 
or support any war,” the speaker 
added. “They are obligated to put 
themselves on record as oppossed 
to the method of war and unwilling 
to engage in it. Every possible way 
must be used. That is why I rec¬ 
ommend a student demonstration 
such as the students the country 
over will stage this Friday.” 

The Christian basis for economic 
change, Dr. Page said, is found 
within the capitalist system itself. 
Its motivation is unchristian, he 
declared, becahse it is self-int J:est 
and greed. Its method is unchris¬ 
tian because it is competition, 
strife, and warfare. Its result is 
(Please turn to page Jour) 


Frances Brockman Thrills 
Audience in Benefit Concert 


Articles written by two Oregon 
faculty members, Dr. Timothy 
Cloran and M. H. Douglass, li¬ 
brarian, have been published in the 
current publications of Italia and 
the American Rose Annual. The 
article by Dr. Cloran, “Syllabi of 
Literary Courses by Centuries” ap- 
yeared in the March quarterly bul¬ 
letin of the American Association 
of Teachers of Italian. 

Mr. Douglass’ subject was on 
the “Displaying of Roses in the U. 
of O. Library” and was one of sev¬ 
eral solicited articles submitted by 
rose growers : of the country. 

WOODS VISITS CAMPUS 
William F. Woods, regional vice- 
president of Phi Sigma Kappa fra¬ 
ternity, was a visitor at the Ora* 
gon chapter house Sunday morn¬ 
ing on his way south to San Fran¬ 
cisco. 


By Fulton H. Travis 

Sunday afternoon at 4 o’clock, 
Frances Brockman, University vio¬ 
linist appeared in a benefit con¬ 
cert. It is one of the few concerts 
of the entire music season that 
your critic feels he can unreserved¬ 
ly rate a FIVE-STAR PERFORM¬ 
ANCE. Jascha Heifetz is the only 
other performer who rated and 
even he does not have the great 
audience appeal, the emotional 
qualities and the graciousness evi¬ 
denced by Miss Brockman in her 
performance Sunday. 

For several seconds there was 
not a sound to break the great si¬ 
lence which hovered over the mu¬ 
sic building when she stepped onto 
to the platform. Then a thunder 
of applause broke loose which was 
only checked by her beginning her 
performance. - I do not believe we 
have had a concert this year which 
reached so deeply into the hearts 
of the audience as did that of 
Frances Brockman. 

Sonata for Violin and Piano by 
Cesar Franck in four movements 
was a triumph. Miss Brockman 
was ably supported throughout the 
work by the masterly accompani¬ 
ment of Aurora Potter Underwood 
at the piano. The most popular 
movement seemed to be the Alle¬ 
gro, although to attempt to point 
out “this” or “that" as being bet¬ 
ter or worse is impossible. The 


only adverb to be applied to any of 
it is “better.” There wasn’t a mo¬ 
ment throughout the number which 
gave the audience that “uneasy 
feeling” so often encountered in 
the work of young musicians. 

Ballade and Polonaise, Vieux- 
temps, was done excellently. Emo¬ 
tional waves of hot and cold ran 
up and down the backs of the audi¬ 
ence. 

Poeme, Chausson, was good and 
perfect execution marked the ren- 
diton throughout. 

Her fourth number—three parts 
—was in some respects the most 
interesting and appealing of the 
entire concert. Especially well re¬ 
ceived was the charming and hu¬ 
morous, if the term may be ap¬ 
plied, “Little Tich, the Clown,” 
from “Impressions of a Music Hall” 
by Pierne-Dushkin, 

Szmanowski’s Nocturne and Tar- 
antelle was a fitting climax to a 
truly magnificent program. The 
audience applauded for better than 
five minutes, insisting upon call 
after call. She finally played Pre¬ 
lude in E-Major by Bach as an en¬ 
core. 

The audience moved from the 
auditorium in breathless silence 
when Miss Brockman left the plat¬ 
form for the last time and many a 
backward glance was cast at the 
stage in the hope that she might 
once more appear. 
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On Wednesday evening April 10 
sorority doors will 1?e f img open 
to dime-laden males, for an lx our 
and a half of dancings From 6:00 
to 7:30, campus pianists will pound 
out popular dance hits for the 
pleasure of Oregon students. 

For the information of first and 
second year students. Dime Crawl 
a project, sponsored by A.W.g. 
to further friendly relations be¬ 
tween fraternities and sororities. 



Invitations are not necessary for 
the affair with the "open house" 
idea prevailing and the men going 
Wherever they choose 


Sidney B. Fitfiian, worthy grand 
chief of Alpha Tau Omega, who 
will arrive on the campus today, 
remaining as guest of the local 
chapter until Thursday* 


The sorority which receives the 
largest number of dimes for the 
evening will he awarded a prize, 
which has not yet been announced. 
Humor has it, however, that the 
prize will be a very desirable one, 
Margaret Ann Smith is general 
chairman for Dime Crawl this 
year. The directorate for the pro¬ 
ject is: Margery Kissling, Alpha 
toe]La Pi, publicity; June Yates, 
Alpha Gamma Delta; Virginia 
Younie, Alpha Chi Omega; Jo 
Skene, Alpha Omicron Pi; Claudia 
Bartrum, Alpha Phi, secretary: 
Lillian England, Alpha Xi DeLa; 
Grace Peek, Chi Omega; LeMelle 
Matthews, Delta Delta Delta; Imo« 
gene Wylfe, Delta Gamma; Marian 
Lucas, Gamma Phi Beta; Betty 
Bean, Kappa Alpha Theta; Eleanor 


Aldrich, Kappa Kappa Gamma; 
Rose Gore, Phi Mu; Mary Jane 
Moore, Pi Beta Phi; Frances Roth- 
well, Sigma Kappa; Dixie Miller, 
Delta 2e£a; Bertha Shepherd, Seta 
Tau Alpha: Joanne Parrot, Susan 
Campbell; Maxine Wilson, Hand- 
neks; Helen Nickachiou, Grides. 

Owing to the constant request 
for matinee and mid-week dance, 
A.W.S. has suggested the x'eturn 
of Dime Crawl to fill the demands 
of the students. Campus clothes 
ore in vogue for the evening, which 
wiJ1 b e very informal. 


S W * b * r ' <* Hillsboro; 
Ellen Dixon, Elizabeth Turner, Cor* 
vallis; Donald Farr, Edythe Farr 
Avery Combs, ail of Coquille; Dor¬ 
othea Fin&son. Vancouver, B* c + ■ 
Marion Fuller, Ores well; Pauline 
Gillespie, Ashland; Helen Grubbe 
Dallas; Frances Harland, Juneau. 
Alaska; Hildamay Hobart, Pendle¬ 
ton; Tommy X Jacobs, Reexport; 
Robert McAlister, Kitson Springs- 
Marjory L, Miller, Mitchell, s, K; 
Emmett B. Oulton, Oak Grove. 

George S. Pepelnjak, Virginia, 
Minn.; Charles Reed, Minoru y 
Yhsui, Jule F, Graff, all of Hood 
River; Kenneth R. Schramm 
Thomas D, Wood, Mllwaukle; Cer* 

a d T oi_ 



«l7^";,^' ^i'waukie; Ger-| Hney Loa B mny lw 

£ eAA? i Lh ’ Sherwooc3 : Gretchen when home he’* s 

* Smith, James G. Smith, Oswego; Kingflsk (rlghtl Ik Hint*, 

wmstcms-"-* ^ 

Dalles; Marion G« Welts;, Kiddle -1 mh * le wanttt U!n ^hded 
Frances Wilson, Linnton; Norliii 
R. Wolfe, Tangent; Norma B. Zin- 
ser, Coburg. 


Crater lake to Offer 
Voice Students Posts 


question of qrlme, how 
caused and how it could 
with, Dr. Page answered 
mg the example of police 
land, most of whom go i 
It is at least as suceessfi 
American system, Dr. r 
dared* "We don't want 
tion," emphasized the 


Campus Calendar 


MERRICK’S 


Is Offering- a 

NEW 

BEGINNERS’ 

CLASS 


m 


modern 

BALLROOM 

DANCING 


With all of the 
“Last Minute” 
steps. 


When you learn the 
“Merrick” way you 
know you will he danc¬ 
ing- properly. 


SIGN UP 
FOR THIS 
NEW CLASS 


Wednesday — 8 p. m . 
Men $5.00 
Co-eds $3.50 

Course of eight two hour 
lessons. 


At 


'I-I 1 ££?«i pa 9* One) 

Hi eta Sigmn Phi meeting will be 

held at the Anchorage today. Mem¬ 
bers not attending will be fined. 


p , r °^L PauI Petr * 1,33 announced 
that there is an opportunity for, emphasized the 

work this summer at Crater lake * We Rre doing nothing n 
for men voice students who are ^at when we say to Ha 
able to do solo and quartet work. ,v '"" .. ‘ 


The executive eouncil of the 
Oregon Yeomen will meet at 4 p 
m. today in the Yeoman office at 
tn£ y hut. All members are urged 
to be present as well as the chair 
men of the dance and carnival 
committees. 


It is urgent that all members of 
Sigma Delta Chi meet in room 102 
Journalism today at 4:15 to clear 
up everything relating to the 
dance. 


Correction 

The Emerald of March 7 an¬ 
on unced that a Charles F. Todd 
Of Cascadla, Washington, gradu¬ 
ate of the University law school, 
was married to a Miss Leila L. 
Goodhliton of Bremerton, Wash¬ 
ington. The Emerald has been 
requested to explain that this is 
not Charles F. Todd, cx-’34, a 
former student in the law sohool 
who now lives at Cascadia, Ore¬ 
gon. 


~ - 'J w 

You have murdered the L 
baby; you must dier or 3 
aay to gangster, 'You sho 
clerk; you are going to be 


, ***** Chi Theta will meet at 5 
o clock this afternoon in room 106 
commerce. 


Dr* Page Declares 


All members of the Westminster 

House Dramatic Guild will meet 
today at 4 p. m . at Westminster 
house. Casts for all the plays are 
requested to be present. 


Phi Beta meeting at 7'00 in i ~ —* —v 

Gerlinger tonight. Important meet- 18 * hat W 

mg. ^ Christians for a ohange. 

Probably even more interesting 

.hflD I hfi IdAHii'ft ii>A » fmt ! 


(Cotuinued from Page One) 
unchristian because it is profit, 
which engenders inequality, pov- 
erty and class distinction. 

Marx Views Told 
The conclusion^ that Dr, Page as 
a Christian minis,tor draws is that 
Karl Marx was partly right, .part¬ 
ly wrong, when he said that relig¬ 
ion is an opiate. “It may be an 
opiate, or it may be leaven ° he 
concluded* What it will be de¬ 
pends upon us.- My only suggest Ion 
to Christians is that we try, being 

PIlhlflfifiHn n ._ _ 


a t^ h Qnl 0p, ? 0,nore c,ass wln meet 
at 7:30 tonight in Villard assembly 

to discuss the whiskerino and the 
traditions enforcement. 


Best of Luck for 
Spring Term 


Let us care for your shoes 
this term. 


~ v c v 15 u mure i n neres tlli£ 

than the lecture wAs the foVum con¬ 
ducted by Dr. Page in the alumni 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 

1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 

2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His revelation from God. 

Son, Jesus Christ. 4. The certainty of just retribution for sin» 

5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 

Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


As the Wandering Jew Saw Jesus 


T HE Wandering Jew is not fiction but fact. Let us 
accept for the moment this interesting supposi¬ 
tion. He was a contemporary of Jesus. He heard 
him preach. He saw many of his mighty works. He 
himself was the paralytic who was let down through 
the roof and was healed. He was in Jerusalem on the 
day of the Crucifixion and, failing Jesus, was doomed 
to walk the earth until the Master should come 
again. 

So he is alive today walking iii Jerusalem, in Paris, 
in San Francisco, reading in the British Museum, or 
the Congressional Library, or fleeing from Berlin with 
his kind, or going everywhere, meeting everyone, 
knowing history by living it, and, above all, aware of 
the speculations and arguments over Jesus of Nazareth 
in all the centuries of Christian history. 

Then suppose that the Wandering Jew should tell 
about his personal contacts with Jesus in the light of 
twentieth century history. 

A French Jew, well known as a writer and as the 
author of successful books, “The Life of Solomon/' 
“The Life of Moses,” and others, and a master of style 
and literary craftsmanship, has pretended that all this 
is true and that he is the man to whom the Wandering 
Jew told the story. The book, “Jesus,” by Edmond 
Fleg,* is the result. 

It is not at all what we expected. Nor is it what 
we thought it was when we first dipped into it, or when 
we saw by The New York Herald-Tribune that John 
Haynes Holmes had praised it enthusiastically. As a 
literary feat it is prodigious, as a story gripping, as 
biography—well that depends on one's viewpoint. 

At first, as one realizes that this French Jew is 
taking the gospels literally, all of them as of equal 
worth, apparently, and picturing Jesus as miracle- 
worker in the most orthodox way, one wonders whether 
paraphrases of Mark, Matthew, Luke and John would 
be of unusual interest, especially when we have the 
originals. 

Then, as he reads on, one says, “This certainly is 
vivid geography. W T ho has made one sense the sacred 
places so clearly?” Next one comes upon references to 
what Fontaine or Renan or Strauss or Maimonides 


* Jesus, Told by the Wandering Jew. By Edmond Fleg. 
Translated by Phyllis Megroz. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc. Price $3.00. 


said when the Wandering Jew walked with one or the 
other, hundreds of years after Jesus. 

Finally, one forgets everything, even that he is 
going to write a review, or preach a sermon, or meet a 
man at eight o'clock, and so one goes walking about 
the Holy Land with Jews of twenty centuries ago, the 
good Pharisees and the bad Pharisees, the gentle souls 
with tendencies toward the Essenes, the fierce Zealots, 
the unlettered, the afflicted, the sinners, the devout 
women, the loose women, children, old folks—one 
simply becomes a member of the company, now won¬ 
dering, now fearing, now doubting, now believing even 
as we do today. 

At one time we say to ourselves this French Jew 
must be a converted Christian, and then we say, 
“No, whoever gave us such a clear understanding of 
why the good Pharisees like old Uncle Simeon and 
Aunt Sephora of the book, at last mounted their beasts 
and started homeward, deciding no longer to follow 
Jesus, who after all, could not be the Messiah?” 

We realize, too, that we are getting a picture of 
a Jesus, fierce as well as gentle, who bears slight re¬ 
semblance to “the spun-sugar Jesus” we have con¬ 
cocted. 

“He was Jewish, sir,” said the Wandering Jew to 
Fleg. “Jewish from head to foot, and if he could bless 
like our prophets, he could curse even as they.” And 
once in a while something distinctly Jewish flashes out, 
as when the Wandering Jew says, “What do you think 
of those gentlemen who, finding our God too remote, 
invoke their God with the psalms of our God in order 
to lessen the distance?” 

But is it a Jew who is putting into the mouth of 
the Wandering Jew this comment? “So you see, my 
dear sir, all those questions about Jesus that you ask 
yourself today, you who believe you are connoisseurs 
on the subject of Jesus, we were already asking our¬ 
selves during his lifetime. But though we did not wait 
for you to propound them, we are waiting for you to 
resolve them. Since then your Renans, Loisys and 
Goguels—armed with quill and fountain pen—have 
probed minutely into the soul of Jesus to get down to 
what you call his psychological make-up, in order to 
trace—I forget your term for that—the evolution of 
his Messianic consciousness. You will admit I am less 
ambitious. I do not even attempt to explain Jesus to 
you—in the first place I should have to understand 
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him. I merely describe the effect he had on me, on 
others, on this person and on that, on his friends and 
enemies. Explain him from these reactions if you can. 

I have no intention of undertaking the task.” 

The book gains in power steadily until one can 
almost say, “I was there when they crucified my Lord.” 

The Judas of the book loved the Master and be¬ 
trayed him to make him come into his Messianic King¬ 
dom, and too late realized that he had failed. 

Through the high tragedy of the last hours rises 
continually the sublime conception of universal peace 
and brotherhood, and always the Jew telling the story, 
who has lived till now and had been a disciple, throws 
in the forefront the ghastly reality of' the wars of 
history, the divisions of Christendom, the cruel po- 
grams his race has suffered, arid we see them against 
the background of the ideal of Christ. The book is a 
tour de force, as a Frenchman would say. It is an epic 
poem. It is not history, though it serves history. It is 
not biography, but it lets light in on dead centuries 
where the life of lives was lived. 

But whatever it is or is not, the new movement 
for adult education in the church must not ignore it, 
and thoughtful leaders of the people will read it more 
than once. 

* * 

FELLOWSHIP WITH ATHEISTS 

NCE again we receive comment upon our willing¬ 
ness to have fellowship with people in the 
church whom our correspondent refers to as 
atheists. If people disavow the term atheists, should 
we call them atheists? The reply may be, “We simply 
call them what they are,” but may we point out kindly 
and humbly that it is assuming much to say what 
anybody else is? We can see sides of belief and aspects 
of character, but would we not be hard put to it to 
tell what we are, ourselves, and tell it accurately and 
tell it fully? Our correspondent especially is hard on 
people who call themselves humanists. Do we have 
to be hard on them? If their work is barren and un¬ 
fruitful, will it not quickly show for itself? If their 
work adds beauty and goodness to life shall we not 
rejoice in it? 

And is there not upon us a duty of trying to 
understand and represent others truly, whatever they 
call themselves? 

We who are happy in a conscious walk with God 
in the old-fashioned sense of the word, simply reach 
out into the vastness of what surrounds us, and when 
we make ourselves receptive, we become conscious of 
power flowing into us. Some of our friends who do 
not accept our theology tell us that they sense the 
same power. Putting themselves into touch with 
whatever is, with the sum of all things, with the great 
addition of beauties, truths, goodnesses conceivable, 
they feel the swelling tide of goodness, beauty, truth, 
flooding their souls. Do we not rejoice in the experience 
that they have as well as in the experience that we 
have? Emerson said something to the effect that 
atheism was doubtless more pleasing to God than a 
lack of courage. If so, it is more pleasing to Him than 
a lack in kindness and in the attempt to understand 
our brother. 

If a religious experience is unsatisfactory, it will 


show itself up. We do not need to denounce it. We do 
not need to draw away from it. In the drawing away, 
in the assumption of superiority, we belittle our own 
experience. 

* * 

THE FAMOUS CHANNING CHURCH 

HE Arlington Street Church, Boston, has called 
the Rev. Dana McLean Greeley to be minister, 
in succession to the Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D. 
A man ordained in 1932 takes the helm in one of the 
most famous churches in the country. William Ellery 
Channing was pastor from 1803 until his death in 1842. 
Other famous men have helped build a noble tradition. 
In recent years the man who guided the destinies of 
the American Unitarian Association for over a quarter 
of a century, Dr. Eliot, has filled the pulpit. 

We are sorry to see Dr. Eliot become emeritus, 
for there are about him no signs of age. He is reported 
as saying that he has more work scheduled for the 
years ahead than he can do, and also as saying that 
when a man passes seventy he ought to consider the 
question of not blocking the road for the young men 
in the ministry. 

He makes way for a young man whom many 
Universalists know and love. Dana Greeley is known 
to the leaders of our Young People’s Christian Union. 
He is known for his partnership with Max Kapp in the 
Mission Brotherhood work in North Carolina. He 
comes of right-minded, cultured people, he has had 
thorough schooling, he has made good in his first 
parishes, and he will begin work at Arlington Street 
with everybody pulling for him. 

Downtown Boston is a problem for Protestant 
churches. Dana Greeley will come with youth and 
hope and enthusiasm, not to work miracles, but to 
make a contribution. 

Near by will be the clear brain, long experience 
and willing spirit of Dr. Eliot to assist. 

* * 

THE PROFIT MOTIVE 

ROFIT motive is defined in as many ways as 
divinity of Christ, and we must be sure that 
we know of what a man is talking when he 
assails it. 

Ask the average minister who has denounced it 
what he means, and he may reply, “Unfair distribution 
of wealth, grinding the face of the poor, use of massed 
wealth to promote industrial autocracy,” and often he 
will make a long list of evils arising from the improper 
use of money, and lay them on the back of the profit 
motive.” 

If one talks to him about the country and asks 
him if some man he knows who runs a store and 
attends his church is an evil man, he may say, “No, 
they don’t make them any better than John.” 

Ask him if he thinks his father did wrong to will 
his mother $20,000, and if his mother does wrong to 
take the $800 income that she gets from it, and he will 
say, “Of course not.” 

Ask him if The Christian Leader does wrong to cut 
the coupons from bonds that loyal Universalists have 
given the paper in years past, and he may say, “I am 
not attacking that kind of thing.” 

It occurs to us that if this is not the kind of thing 
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that he is attacking, then he had better attack the kind 
of thing he isn'tsattaeking. He had better pick out the 
evil and attack tli^t, and not make it such a free for all 
fight. _ \ 

Kirby Page, wejl known to Universalists and a 
frequent speaker at their meetings, has the virtue of 
directness and concreteness in his Christian Century 
article in the issue of March 20. He tells what the 
profit motive is, and/it appears that to him it is un- 
earnea -uicome. It is dividends on stocks, and at times 
it seems as^fdlis-mterest on bonds, but he says, “Since 
payments in the form of rent and interest are often 
regarded by auditors as costs of operation, profit may 
be defined as the surplus for the payment of dividends.” 
Since payments in the form of dividends are usually 
regarded by holders of stocks as interest for money 
loaned, it is hard to see why they may not be regarded 
exactly like interest paid to bond-holders. 

There is a distinction, as he says, between income 
derived from personal effort and income derived from 
property, but the grandfather of the writer, Uncle Joe, 
as the neighbors called him, would be sorely puzzled 
to have to make the distinction between the $500 he 
received from his wheat and the $30 a year he got from 
a neighbor to whom he had loaned the money to pay 
up a mortgage. To him it all represented hard work 
and attention to business'. He would have been sorely 
puzzled if old Dominie Bellinger had stood up in the 
pulpit and denounced him for saving his $500 and 
taking interest from his neighbor. In Dominie Bel¬ 
linger’s day, the lack of virtue lay in the fellow who 
went to the “Hollow” to carouse or who drank up all 
his earnings in hard cider. 

We are not suggesting that times are the same, 
that the machine age has not made a revolution, that 
stock gamblers have not done great harm, that multi¬ 
millionaires have not sometimes treated workmen 
badly and held back industrial progress, but we are 
merely pointing out that as a people we are waking up 
to such evils and extirpating them. We have increased 
rates—in the upper brackets and sometimes in those 
not so high—so that people pay their taxes out of 
capital, not income. We have put on inheritance 
taxes and gift taxes and many others until we are 
beginning to even things up. 

But we find ourselves somewhat amused by the 
clarion call from Kirby Page for everybody to get on 
the Lord’s side and abolish the profit motive—that 
is abolish all income from anything that is not akin 
to a store or a farm, or a peddler’s pack, which is what 
some of us may be driven to. 

He calls on ministers to step up and be crucified, 
to split their congregations, to submit to an acid test, 
etc., etc. 

We need the prophet. We are with Kirby Page in 
much of what he says about covetousness, but we are 
sorry about his foolish technique. 

Go into our churches and show the average lay¬ 
man a specific wrong and he will do his best to right it. 
But go in and preach that “blindness, bigotry, fear 
and vested interests” are sowing seeds of destruction, 
and that we must accept Page’s leadership or plunge 
over the abyss, and the movement he represents will 
get nowhere. 

The people of the United States in our judgment 


are going on with the system of private property 
They are going on with thrift and saving and capital 
and profit. 

But they will gradually train a new generation 
that is not greedy, and hold down an old generation 
where it is greedy. 

The cooperative commonwealth will come through 
both piety and common sense. 

* * 

JUSTICE TO DR. ATWOOD 

E have received several communications on 
the situation in the Newark church, and 
one or two long articles, all of which we omit, 
as the discussion is closed. We think it necessary 
for our own protection, however, to state that we 
have received a letter from a trustee of the Newark 
church enclosing a copy of the minutes of the meeting 
when the contract was made, which shows that the 
vice-president of the board did resign. The trustee 
writes: “I send this to do justice to Dr. Atwood.” 

* * 

IN A NUTSHELL 

Though big navy and big army men are winning 
out all along the line, and Washington is full of male 
and female preparedness advocates chortling with 
glee, Nye and his committee are going straight ahead 
unmasking the profiteers in war and telling the country 
the facts. 

The Lord of “The Green Pastures” and all of his 
company had to spend the night in the railroad station 
at Madison, Wis., as no hotel could or would take 
them in. They were colored folks. But we gave the 
Lord a tremendous funeral. 

The Universalist National Memorial Church 
letter in this issue tells plans made for April 14, 21 
and 28. The fifth anniversary of the opening of the 
church and of the dedication will be celebrated. Dr. 
Etz taking part. 

“Looking Backward,” by Edward Bellamy, pub¬ 
lished in 1887, and referred to by Mr. Kapp at the 
Universalist Club, helped split the Universalist church 
of Washington, D. C., which seems inconceivable 
today. 

A major operation performed on Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick and his absence from his pulpit 
and the microphone, remind us of our debt to him and 
of the fact that none of us are here for all time. 

Ban the drinking driver, curb liquor advertising, 
stop sale near filling stations, educate against use, are 
all parts of a safety program of the president of North¬ 
western University. 

California, Washington and Alaska are consider¬ 
ing bills to make the Communist Party illegal. A cor¬ 
rect title for such bills would be “An Act to Spread 
Communism.” 

Adult education is beginning to wake people up. 
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1869 William Woods stal se prvnim placenym telo- 
v^chQVnJ'iii sekretAfem YMGA, stav se 
sprftvcem telov> r chovy na 28 uL v New 
Yorku. 

1874 AnghckJ tennis Jitin pod£iv$m ncbcm a lira do- 

bvvu mAmosU pod mizvem „Lawn Tennis". 
Pled Lfm byin Urn JiriVna v lilfatnosti ve 
yelky'cli salecli. 

1874 August Herman zavadi Rugby football do 
Nemecka. 

1875 R. D. a F. R. Sears spolu s Drem'J. Dwigbtem 
zavadeji tennis do Ameriky. 

1892 Vynalezen basketball Jamesein Nainsmithem 

ve cvicne skole YMKY (uy ni kolej) ve Spring- 
fieldu, Mass. 

1894 Prvnl automobilove vozidlo liiiano gazolinem. 

1903 Aeroplftii Ljyl vynalezen Wilburem a Orvillcm 

WrigllLcm z Daytonu, Ohio, USA, 

1895 Prvni amatersky a vefejny golfovy turnaj 
pofadan ve Spoj. statecli 

1896 Prvni modern! olympiada konana v Atlienacli, 
v ftecku. Modern! tyto hry organisovany za 


veden! a rad barona Piera de Coubertina 
(Francouz), 

1912 Prvni mezina.ro dni kongres sportovn! konan 
ve Stockholmu (Svcdsko). Vyznaceny plany 
lcodifikace mezinarodnich pravidel lehlcc atle- 
tiky. 

1919 Prvni aeroplan preletel AtlantickV ocean. 

Opusifl Newfoundland a spustil se na Azor- 
skycli Os trove ell ve dncch 16. a 17. kvelna. 
Z Azor odlet&l pale do Anglic. 

1919 Prvni let bez zastavky pi’es Atlantick# ocean 
kon an 14. a 15. cervna Jolmem Alcockem a 
A. W. Brownem. Start Newfoundland, cil 
Irslco. 

1919 , Prv^ fiditclny balon pfeletl ocean. Opustil 

* gkotslco 2. cervence a spustil se v Mineole, 
New Yorku 6 . cervence. 

1919 Pershingovy hry poradany americlcou Ymlcou 
za vedeni Ellwooda Browna v Parizi. Po prve 
v liistorii sveta zucastnili se nA.ro(love ze vsecli 
strail a casti zerne mezinaratblfllo zavodeni. 

1921 Prvni ceslcoslovensky leteclcy meeting v Pra- 
zc. 


YMCA v Ceskoslovensku. 


Cinnost za leden a tinor 1924. 


BANSKA BYSTRICA. Zvysene funguje praee 
s dilapcL SkuplnuvG scliuzky slaly sc vclml ohtibejWmi 
n nftvSIfcva jc uspokojujlcL Police ni 75% nkvSU‘vn 
vysLoupiki na 80%. OddEtovA sctui.zo konAny Jen 
jcfluou mfodiHie. Y leduu ptodnft|B 0 tfclovychovti 
Mr, Lewis W. Riess z BmUsbvy. MblleM hodlny 
miiji itAvSlftVU 30%. Pftpojc.ttt k him elmrafctcrnl ro ?■- 
hovorv tUi sc takovdim uspSt&t, &e bade tfeha 
osauiosUUniR. Pifpmvy pro ictnf tabor vyjadfujl sc 
v nabAdiliif eUlapeekthb NensLva k spofivostL Vystiv 
vujemc fotografic z nil unlock t/iboru. Tclesna vjehuva 
oinezcna na znnm sport (ly^ovAnk sAftkovftni). - 
Hen ft 111, miinof. 73, sekretafi 4, 

BRATISLAVA. Zdarne polcracnji kursy: 2 cestiny, 
3 sloycnStlny, 2 nfcm&riy, 2 ahglifcLUiy, 1 fmiicouzSUuy, 
l 111 adarSUnY n 1 visftni tudh. TM 16. - NAvftftvu 
vvkonali Mr. Schramm od Mezin, yVb, a New Yorku, 
Mr. Goss, ted. ttlovfch. ze Jkmevv. Pun Goss pFedn&ltd 
,,0 cent lelik 6 atlctlky a her v ftvolc jednotlivefi i 11 A- 
rodn (v SokoJovuC')- PFcdiitol i pro police] id orgAuy 
nU'sla Rratisluvy, — 7. ledria ddvAna IjppltftiA vetefe 
v nove kafeterii Ymky (s hudbou, zpevy a proslovy). 
Timto vefcerem byla kateteria otevrena. Ku konci ledna 
konan hudebni vecer. — Dobre pokraCuje prace 
s delnickym clorostem. V lednu konano valnc shro- 
mazdeni Akad. Ymky (zmena stanov, volba predsedy). 

BRNO. Vzrhst telovychovne cinnosti byl pi-icinou 
nasi zadosti o prideleni jizdarny, Ku konci ledna 
sehran dobr^ zap as volleyballovy mezi dvema skupi- 
nami noSicii hocliu. VykonAna lekarska prohlidka 
liochu. Prcdnasel Mr. Goss, f edit el tclovychovv Ymky 


pro Evropu a Mr, Riess. ByU pTOmnl pH pmvldtlid-m 
kursu plovAui. Klub stHulaUi u-poHl 1400 KC m 
3 mcs. 27, ledna kondna valud hrotnada Ymky, Vt'inoru 
zahdjen vudcovskS' knrs. Iiiformace o naSicb smfrech 
na skolAch pokrsdl ujal se p. prof. Coufnl. 24. vmora 
poMAna Wilsouovn oslavn, ]h-ednusel p. proL Shmek 
iden vyborn , p Mtrov 6 Jcdnoty'*, — ftadir^cJt fleiiO 135, 
mimor. 164, (inc.l. dorost) sekretai’i 2. 

CES. BUDEJOVICE. Do 15. ledna urovnavany 
zalezitosti pozarnf, V yd Aha dukladna a dMlffta zprava 
za rok 1923. Podniknuta akce k postaveni nove 
budovv. Vyddn letAk Cesky 11 n^mecky s potfplssy 
vynlkajtclcii obtYuvu bud 6 |OYkkych s vyzvou k penez- 
nim Shirk am. Cleuovd Sacli. udboru upvnvlll si loutkove 
divadlo. Pocet clenii se zmensil 0 ty^ kteri vysto.upili j 
protoze nevnohou uzivati vvliod, poskvtovanych v bu- 
dovc. Stara budova se boura a drivi odprndava. Za- 
hajen autokurs Sekr. First pfednasel o letnich tabo- 
recli. — ft. clenu 90, mimof. 258 (inch dorost). 

HRADEC KRAlOVE. Telovycliova omezena na 
zlmni sporty a boxing. Prosperujt kursy, an- 

gilcky. V Aiioru zahAjeu knrs tesnoplsti a 15. Cinora 
kurs zivnostenskcho ucetnictvi. PoFAdAna trojdilna 
pJcditA^ka se svCtelnymi obrazv ,,K:difomskf rAf ■ — 
OMvuje sc prAte v clilapcekycb skupinAdu Znlot.cn 
matelisUcky odbur, RodlnuJ v^bnr znlmpije kurs 
don’t 0 V 1 T', Prvni schuzku s rodlcl lwiiAna 
2. linora ve Stud, dumovc. Reorgmdsovan byl flmiUeni 
odbor, jenz sc chape akvisicni akce finandii 11 a podporu 
cinnosti v roce 1924 a na vnilrni zarizeni nove budovy. 
Na dostavbu budovy vypsana soutez. PokraCuje se 
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v nedelnlch rozmluvach. — ft&dnych clenu 25, mimof. 
220 (incl. dorost), Sekretafi 2. 

KLADNO. Dve schuze v unoru lconal skolnl vybor, 
dvc iiiian cni vyb. Dorost. Ymky zfid’il fond na vnitfni 
zafizeni budovy. Cirkevni vvbor uspafadal nabozensky 
vefifrek s veltcjm ftspechem. Hlasl se statisUcM data: 
ft* Clenu 42, mimof 45 (incl. dorost), sekrcL 2. 

KHOMftfif?,. pfevahu ma Chinos t vssd&l&vaci. 
Za leden na pf. konano 10 kulturnicb pfednasek, za 
unor 9 pfednasek. Dobfe se uplatnovalo kinooddeleni, 
Dorost mel nckolik skupinov^ch schuzelc. V bfeznu 
bude zaliajeno 5 jazykovych kursu. ft. clenu 28, 
mini or. 117 (incl. dorost), sekr. 1. 

LI BE REG. Za leden mely pfevaliu zimni spoity. 
Jested poskytoval nadhernou sankovaci drahu. Pfi 
zimnlch sportech se uplatnoval nhs lairs fotografu. 

V lednu kondny dve pfednasky a v unoru rovnez dve. 

V lednu porddYm vecer rodicu a ucitelu. 1. a 10. unora 
konany dva clenskc vecery. YMGA vydala vyrocni 
zprdvu. ftadnycli clenu 361, mimof. 319, sekr. 3. 

LUCENEG. Ustaveny vybory pro style s rodinou, 
se skolou, s nabozenskymi organisacemi, s pruitiyslemj 
ustaven vybor pro financui prace, pro stavbu budovy, 
pro op at f cni hfistc a style 4 s k'lfady. V unoru konana 
1 plenarni schuze. ft. clenu 36, mimof 18, dorost 48, 
stud. 57. 

OLOMOUC. V lednu pofadal mezicirkevni vybor 


,,vecer matek a deer" (t3|®.). Dorost kona pravid. 
schuzky zajmovych skupin. Nedelni loutkovc divadlo 
cetnou ucast. V titulku pro pfespolnf studenty je 
dennf navsteva 200. Ustaven tezkoatletick^ klub 
(z vojaku vetsinou). YMGA spolupracuje s nem. klubem 
Deutscher 'Wanderer. Cafeteria ma denne 500 obedu 
a 250 vecefi. Dobfe jde kavarna. (Bez koufe a alkohol. 
napoju.) Z Pferova zadali, aby YMGA olomoucka tarn 
organ is ova i a vecer otcu a synu. — Pro studenty dava 
YMCA denne 180 levnych obedu. — ft. clenu 22, 
mimof. 166, dorostu 265. — 

RAKOVNIK. V lednu konana schuze ucitelu jako 
pfiprava pro vecer ucitelu a rodicu. Dobfe prospiva 
kurs anglictiny. Dramaticky klub sehral 1. ledna detske 
pfedstaveni. V unoru od sekr. Jakese pfevzal Ymku 
sekr. Plesnivy. Ustaveno pet skupin dorostenskycli. 
a p&t odboru (sport.; [dram.I stfadalu, filat.elistu a 
krouzelt biblicky). 10. imora pofadana schuze uCitclu 
a rodicu. Pamatku pres. AVilsona uctila clenska schtize. 
YMGA spolupracuje na Smetanovyuh oskwach. ZaMjen 
kurs vudeovsky. — ft. clenCi 11, mimof. 14. Dorost 
nehldsen. 

VRtJTKY. V unoru zfizen kurs anglictiny pro 
zacatecniky. Zucastni sc nejvice ueni a delnici. Pocet 
f. * Clenu 68, mimof. 26. 15 chlapeckych skupinMBH 
Dhrnna nhvsteva 181 (za mesic leden). 

ZNOJMO nehlasilo do uza verity listu. 


Z celeho sveta, 


Co zpusobila valka? 

(Z knlzky „Wctr, its causes , consequences and cure", od Kirby Page, New York, George II. Doran Go., 1923.) Co 
sthla valka na lidsltych zivotecli ukazuji tyto tabulky:*) 


Slat Mrlvi T&ice Ranent Zafalci nebo 

van&nt pohfesooani 


Spoj. s. severoam. 107.284 

43.000 

148.000 

4.912 

Velka Britan ie 

807.451 

617.740 

1,441.394 

64.907 

I'Ynnete 

1,427.800 

700.000 

2,344.000 

453.500 

Busko 

2,762.064 

1,000.000 

3,950.000 

2,500.000 

italic 

507.160 

500.000 

462.196 

1,359.000 

Belgie 

267.000 

40.000 

100.000 

10.000 

Srbslco 

707.343 

322.000 

28.000 

100.000 

Recko 

15.000 

10.000 

— 

116.000 

Portugalsko 

4.000 

5.000 

12.000 

200 

Japonsko 

300 

— 

907 

3 


Dhrnem 

6,938.519 

3,437.740 

8,516.497 

4,653.522 

Nemecko 

Rakousko-Uh. 

Turecko 

Bulharsko 

1,611.104 

911.000 

436.924 

101.224 

1,600.000 

850.000 

107.772 

300.000 

2,183.143 

2,150.000 

300.000 

852.399 

772.522 

443.000 

103.731 

10.825 

Dh mem 

3,060.252 

2,857.772 

5,485.542 

1.330.078 

Soucet vSech 
ztrat 

9,998.771 

6,295.512 

14,002.039 

5,983.600. 


GO STALA VALKA V PENEZICII? 


Sp. s. soy* 
Vel. Brit. 
Ost. dom, 
Francie 
Rusko 
Italie 
tJhrnem 
dollaru 


II rube 
v dollavecli 

32,080,266.968 

44,029,011.868 

4,493,813.072 

25,812,782.800 

22,593,950.000 

12,413,998.000 


Pujcky spoj enciim 
v dollavech 


Netlo 

v dollarech 


9,455,014.125 

8,695,000.000 

1,547,200.000 


22,625,252.843 

35,334,011.868 

4,493,813.072 

24,265,582.800 

22,593.950.000 

12,413,998.000 


145,837,690.622 19,697,214.125 125,690,476.497 


Nemecko 
Rak.-Uh. 
Turecko a 
Bulharsko 
fthriiem 


dollaru 

40,150.000.000 

20,622,960.600 

2,245,200.000 


dollaru dollaru 

2,375,000.000 37,775,000.000 
20,622,960.600 

2,245,200.000 


dollaru 63,018,160.600 2,375,000.000 60,643,160.600 

Soucet vseho v dollarech: 

288,405,851.222 22,072,214.125 186,333,637.097 


Tedy: Den a hqc by musilo jiti vojsko v desetistupcch 
a to po 46 dni a noci bez ustani, nez by pfesly mrtve 
obeti valky pfed nasima ocima. 


*) E. L, Bogart: „Direct and Indirect Costs of 
tlie War“. Omyl souctu je v originalu. 


Neprime vylohy valky podle prof. Bogarta 

dollaru 151.612,542.560* 
Veskere penezite vylohy dollaru 337.946,179.657 

Tudiz: Kdyby na kazdou hodinu od narozeni Krista 
se pocitalo $ 20.000 dollaru — dojdeme k sum6, jez. 
byla vynalozena na vedeni valky. 
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UNA POLITICA EXTRANJERA 
CON STRUCT IVA 

Por el escritor estadounidense y director 
historica “The World Tommorrow’, 

(Traducido especialmente para. DIAEIO'Mfc’TLATA 
por Alvaro A. Araujo 1 1 r 



1 CI neerc am lento enttxj las uaoionos, 
quo cafla 4l fa ee inlonsifica rn&s debldo 
las *Ar>idos medlosj do comunkacion 
y & los avauces de la clone to* tifaerA 
enrve Ids -pueblos, 6 una mayor has* 
Glltlad, 6 mui mayor compTeufcion y 
1 or lo imto, si M -a ultima- pcmg^ce. 
ilia -mfia intense cooperaciou, Uua co¬ 
op erne km elcctivce requiero & su vex 
una ;ulacuutl& organ fzncidii social„ la 
quo puede fcnHiucivsa por organizacio- 
nos quo Bengali por objeto, 
la-9 disputes <1110 lieVltalblmnoute stir- 
, girfm a temp re outre las nae tones, y las 
quo debeii 3 or injttatadas antes quo las 
crisis den lugar al uso do la violen¬ 
ce. Para .oilcj oy necosarlo piiea, la 
GrGftclto do organ to mos perinanoiUea 
quo apUqu^n los .prlnci.pios do Just tela, 
jja compjtejtdiul del mando modurno y 
hi gran varledad de fricelonos quo lfr 
gscamento .surfeit da osto ostado do 
eo/tUn haitftn nocesaria la or one! on de 
v&ytafl elaue* de orgautemos interna- 
donate*-. Ms ntt gr&irc error cl creer 
quo un uolo tipo de, organ tocton inter- 
Ijiadotuvi, sent Biiflclonte irara resolve 
51 tea Iob diverts ^robi^nas que so 
van creanUo .entre las' nacloiiea qua 
onceri a uuii nueva vlda. lnteniacfo- 


fl not* & 

AhQfidoiio dc id jwlitica^ tie internen* 
cion iw'tttatia 

101 nso do la fuerza armada, por par¬ 
te <le los gdbioTHoa y con el ofojel.o do 
protege* bm vidftS y proipiedudes do 
hub ciudadanoB ladtcados en otros pai- 
gets, ha aldo la causa directa <lo tie- 
cuentos liostilidades y guorras. Es esc 
el preCexto fairorlto do ta& naeiones 
quo ttemm ima vlsldii imixortomtm Ln 
ht&icria nos mue&tva bten ol arum onto 
cenitj nad on es pcilerosas hau liocho 
Ltso do ess pretexto y una vox eumpli- 
t \& gu misiOu do proteccidn A aim clu- 
ilroittmos, ban conti mvado ocaipawto 
!iii litarmeuto ion territories iiiterveui- 
doo F conviiitiendo la inter voncidii tein> 
yorarla, en ima penman on t^, Much a a 
do las irt(m amargaa d iajuatas gueu-as 
dd -pasado ban ton Ido sn orl gen eu 
oua *pol fUea, 

j Gtral es la-politica actual da los Es- 


ponsabllldad quo no aUiie A la& otras 

m unity importaute quo roeoiiozea- 
mos el ernnbio drAatico quo ia homes 
iUido al signif!cudo do la Doctilna do 
Monica on los recleiiLes anua trails- 
cun Id os, La fi-ase, Doatrlna de Mon- 
iioe es usatla boy con gnm libprtad, 
tlAndoselc la mayor olaathfflad poslhle, 
N r ue:vtv& partidimdOn on la S'uerra 

mundlal fu6 jnstin^a on tin docu¬ 
ment oficial del goblenio iutlieando 
quo: u \im uueva Dootrina do Monrou 
dehe Ber defend Ida on las ni tas m n- 
iitimas y on los campos <lo batalla fie 
Flandoa. si el nuiudo cceideiital dclie 
ser nuiutmitdo como una citutolela 
do uuu civllixadOn jthre, on -plono des- 
arrollo y 1 mead a en la democracia J \ 

L<i Bootiina do Monroe eh mi for- 
tnii oiigflnitli encietTu dos priuuipioB 
"lea contlncnte^ amerlcano^ no serttU 
coueidevadOB do&tlo uoy econo sujelos il 
poslble coloalM^dn per nln^una po- 
tetirfn extranjera' 1 y, "conslderarcmo^ 
pell groan par a 11 nostra premia pax y 
Kegurldndj oimlqnler iutento do effUt- 
ljlecer tm idstema mouAmuico de go- 
bierno mi este hemia^erle. Nu iryWr^^ 
nSmoa ni intorveiHlremo^ on loo ya 
exl stent es coI'cmUiy 6 dep cuden^ias do 
\m gnblenuH em^ooft'*, Eat els boo \m 
palabraB del pres Id onto Monroe. El 
siguifleado original de su Doctrlua tuO 
pU ( 5 a # ni mar cotouixaciones, til mas 
mcnarqufcis, 

Xo ae lihfio pues, objeecldn aisama A 
la, Sutervcnolon tonuporul on hi Antdri- 
c,a Latina per las potonolas europoas, 
son l ol Ohijo-to rle proteger bus Intevt- 
scs, El 2X de Junin del a no 1S62, ol 
sec retar io S wa rd dljo; “Francia tie- 
uo ol derecho de dcelarar la- guort’it a 
Mdjlco y llevada & cabo, detenu Snau- 
do ella mls-ma la causa. Nosatros 11 
nuestra vex 4onomos derecho on innie- 
tir quo Fra ltd a no 11 ti lice la guemi 
con MAjico, para caiocar on Mejlca m\ 
gobionio ant 1-repubiicanr/ y autl-aine- 
rtcand 1 . _ 

A1 interpretai* la- Wdctrlna tlu Mon¬ 
roe eu el mo 189£j d secrctarlo Oluey 
so oMpresd do la sl&uteivto ipiaiiera. 


treinta vsccs. —* 011 tlos asuntos j.uLor- 
nos cLg 11 u0v0 gobievnos soberanos 6 
in dope rxlieiLtesT' hem os hscho durar 
loffiperioclos cl 0 intervened 611, ties do 
unos ;p 0 c0s dins 1 msta doceuas do 
ah os; hem 03 extendi do nuestrae hi- 
verslones,, cltecle unos dos 6 tres m> 
llonos de dolares, al prin0ipi(WyPp- s 
haber llegado a la fabulosa sum a do 
rfores bil.loriea”; hemolg instalaclo en 
Beuatro pafeea nueat.roj> propios fun- 
cion ar io s Para-'^ohrar las 'rentas do 
ajduana- y asogurar el pago de las deu- 
das j y liemo't anexado Puoi to Rico 
l^tlas Is las Vlrgenes; lie mo $ construi- 
do un canal, asegurado la opcidn pa# 
va cohstruir otro, y obteniao ei 
usufructo de varias offjfeionos nava- 
lee** B 

En un a comida que tuvo lugav on 
la Camara de Comercio de Helena., 
en jVIontaufe el general Smedlev Rvm 
tier que estuvo a cargo de nuestroffl 
marinol^en la regidu del Mar Cari- 
be durante varios ailoa^ liizo la si» 
guiento declaracidn ,pM-blica.: "to, y 
los marinos hemos llevado a cabo 
eleccionea presidendiSiea en la Ame- 
teica Central’*, 

■gc nuestro gobiorno continda^ ei- 
guiendo la politic a que ee ha indi- 
cado ea'ra el lutiu'o; de defender con 
1 as f u e r z • a r in a d as * 1 a s v i d a s, l) ro - 
pieda.des 6 intereses de nuestros eiu- 
dadauoa en otros pulses y quo so ha,-*. 1 
yan expaeeto', debido a disturhlof*'m- 
ternos 6 a intervene'ojm del exte¬ 
rior, nos '^11-coiitraremos en contimias 
controversies y nos .vereinos niozcla- 
dos en hostilidades con otras 11aclo¬ 
nes. Es conveniente que fljemos la 
ate 11 cion, en los cjiguientes d imp or- 
taiites hechos. 101 idtercaitibio comer- 
cial internacional-'ge una cuest'611 vi¬ 
tal para to das las naclones; question 
de vida 6 muorfe, Debido a las In- 
versiones que hemoS efectuado en 
todae partes nos vemos dla a dia y 
cad a, vez mas mezclados a los asun- 
tos in undiales. La luclia eco.udlilica y 
financier a entre las naciones osta 
asumiendo gran intonsidad y 11 o ^ se 
lleva a cabo sin rozamieiitos. Si to- 
das las jpoteucias oontinuan la poll- 
tica de la intervencidn armada^ en 
los asuntos dejlos p&eci mas .-ddblies 
y atrasados y mi la politica de arma- 
rhenfos para de ten dorse entre el las, 
no ha/ la menor dud a que so eetfi 
p rip a ran do ehcamiuo ,para otra gran 
d inevitable guerra, ^ 

No hay ducU^que la rival!dad im- 
perialista, ha sido la -caiiaante ds la 
mayoria de las^gueiuras que ha 11 aso- 
lado. a io-sidiaises^eh' el siglo paqaelo,- 
v constituye 11110 do los peligros Mas 
i-.g ran ties que tieu^-'quo a Iron raft la^ 
humauidad. La actitmV quo asuman 
los ids t ados Uni do s en su re lucid n eon 
ol imperialismo, es de una gran hn- 
portancAi. uNueetra actual politica 110s 
pone al jn argon y no nos per mite 
protest a r - x o n t r a la agrees ion de las 
demas potencias mundialee., idl co- 
.rresponaal del (£ Tlie World’b^en 
ris, escribio haci poco sobro nviestra 
intervene ion en Nicaragua: ‘ <,Por 

que Chamberlain, Behind, Stress 
in an 11 y Mussolini se sonrien qp]i as- 
tuto placer ante liueMra agresion? 
Ida c.on te-^taci on os; que ell os .piensan 
| que los Estadoa Unidos han colo- 
carlo en tal situacidn, qua no los pet* 
Bnitira -protestar; y tendraii que guar 
dar eilencio, cuando presente la 
ocas ion para lote -pa Isos eu rupees -do 
tomar a quo 11 as me did as imperialist as 
quo les ' interest, para sus propias 
convenieiicias’*. 

ici neriddico “The Phiiancial Chro- 


or. sow ad or irol^ktol, SUB ' 

del Biasado. Nuest*|S t«ora« avuiadafiii 
on Haiti, dead® liace doce a&c%; «a; 
baii'to Domingo e?tuviinoa.oclio g|.«. 
en Nicai»guai«fsde el a.no J»l- al 
1,ij25 v ahora nn®stros«marino« naa 
desemUavcado de imevo, ®or quna 8»- 
be cuanto tiemno. , 

La uueva y nc-tua.l inlerp^qta^um «• 
la Doobcina de Monroe, iu;iustiucn- 
da legaknente, y constituye un g-rav© 
peligro imnunue^fcos, vecinoa del Suv. 

, pin vez de sen im venxladero defensor 
j do eyes pal sea, nos hem os comv^'tido 
en el mayor y mas peli^bso_ enemigoj 
1 quo amen a z a su liber tad politic a. JuL 
pro.p6M.to original de la DdctTina de 
. Monroe- la prerenclon de mi fey or co* 

I lonizacion enropefi; y del est-abUmi- 
Lrniento do monarq 1 1 ias*y |• puocl0 0 ^^e 
nerse por medio clc iniaaiccidn coopo- 
rativa por A^arto de los qbotadoo Un:** 
doij y 'todos los patees .Latino-amcrica- 
nos/con memos fieaga do.a^iosion 4 « 
nueetra parte. - , _ 

,U1 pelj^ro 'de int ervene ion fioM 1 noy 
un mayor alcanco aun, oobido al he* 
cho de quo la cUvisuia de nuesrra •conB“ 
titucion oue nroivee que solo, op Con- 
irvesef- puede declarar lapguerra, es hoy 
fa-cilmehto cludida por micros prn- 
I ski elites. Durant a los ultimo# ailo^f, liej| 
mos ddclarado y liev^do a - u8 ‘ ,> 

rras con divers os names, son solo I& 

O' 1 cl on d e I ipr'es id en l.e y s i.i 1 autor izacl 6 n 
del Ouugroeo. Ai referirs® a Ja ^ poll" 
tica do uno de bus sucesoves, dijo el 
ex Presidento r Roosevelt^ “Cuando 
lines eras fuerzrtsj a tacan al puerLSyprliv- 
cipal de ima nacidn, oomo lo hicimoffl 
no solo en Mejico sin6 que tarnhlbu en 
i-1 ai'ti, y so apoderan do el por medio' 
de la udolencia, en 1111 conflicto en el 
cual panto do nu^fems anar hi os y par¬ 
te de los habhjantes do ese .territorla 
] l an perecido 6 han sido li&ridos,* ese 
acto es un^acto de guerra.. . y los dm 
que he indlcado, han eido guerrss d§r 
hdaraclas, sin la sauciun del Congv#- 

so ;j * , * i l 

La p resent e politica imp Lie d Icr* 
mind ad a nos norteamoricanos do eloiav 
ku vqz <lq uim mnuera offlCtivft pi!.ra 
flcclilh* bI Ut ftu'evm so Im do deelai*ar, 

0 no. No solo ( 10 be proiiibtoe lU pve- 
sidonite dei qnc Intervengu p'or medio 
dc In fuer/n urmadiii en o« 1 . n^ekin. 
aihn} quo crA -)T Ac tica, dobe nur r*beHd», 
por complotO- 

y lie 0 a orient aeitin 
Xoy A pres cut a r en bruve*# painbra® 
UT] bcsquelo de la nuevn qrleuUclon 
quo urge tomar. Las euunnc- fwerza* 
\lumiuanitcs economic as de e,Ma ere- 

uaii L.i.!i la ado a \im .p.ueWOs mundo 
entmd, a depended hoy m&B qrx turn' 

( cu f imcR de otro^; ^leatVEs quo per 
1 otra la do, lea multiples facto m* poll- 
1 tienden A-ievnnmr Is anms enlr* 
ellOB* EI naeicimLiista ea poderoeo U\c- 
tQT de numeacidu naetonitl, pero lam- 
bldn lo do dominion immdlnl. Tien- 
1 ue a ttntr loa grupoa dentro de un aoli* 

1 y r :*\tf, pevb & dosuLilr las micione*i entvu 
I eilaa. dogmas quo so ennneian co- 
mo: honor nacional TUL % 

cion ai, lie van inevi tab le-jji enp a R.h 
liostilidades y coh'fli-crtos entre los va¬ 
rios puelhlos que Henan cl or be. Ht 

Mum ei on tejmada en con junto, es to- 
davia mds ag-ravada, por los r on cores 
y odios quo de-jo la gran guerra. M# 
conveniente que so niconozoa, <|MC los 
aspect os p si colog icos y mortwi^pi^H- 
ci'dos por las deudas y reparaclonen, 
son tan importautes para, el a jus ts 
mundial coino lo son los resortss eco- 
116 in icon. J-A- emocion es 11 uq, iueTza 
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so el 10 tie Enero de este ana, dijo: 
“Ha sido siempre y es actualmente la 
ipolltica de lo© Estados Unidos en esas 
tieterminadas circunstancias, el tom at 
lap mod id as que puedan ser necsSfcv 
lias ipara la ipres ervae ion y proteeeidn 
tie “las vida©, 1 as propiedades y los 
intereses' de sus ciudadanos, as! como 
tie este gqibierno. Sobre este particular 
yo prop-on go que se sigu el c amino 
mostra do por mis p red eced ores. For 
lo tanto, ho creido que era mi deber 
inelufl^Se el usar el potler quo so me 
ha confiaido, ipara asegurar la protec- 
cion adecuada a todooi los interesea 
norteam-ericancs en Nicaragua, ya sean 
ellos afectadc© por “luchas interna a* * 
o por “intervene ion exterior” en los 
asun'tos tie este ipafs. En un discurso 
que el presidente pronuncid el 25 do 
Abril del ana 1927, volvio a decir: “La 
persona y las prdpiedades de un ciu- 
dadano, form an parte del dominie ge¬ 
neral -de la nacion, jaunque este ciuda- 
dano, ee encuentre en el extranjero”. 
Recientemente dijo- el secretario Wil¬ 
bur: “Debemos estar pr©parados para 
defender a los Estados TJnidos, a sus 
ihtereses y a su band era en cualquier 
parte del mundo.,. Un behe node- 
americano llorando sobre la rib ora. del 
Yang-tse, a miles y miles de mil las de 
la cG'E/ta.,pipuede ipedir que los bar cos 
de guerra norteamericanos subnn la 
corriente del rio para iprotegerle do 
un asalto injusto”. En otra ocasion 
el secretario de la marina exclam 0* 
"Nuestras riitas comerciales asf como 
miesfcras rutas intern acionales. son 
partes esenciales de nuestra rid a na¬ 
il, Tenemos la obligacion y clere- 
0 de proteger ese tr&fico sobre los 
del mundo entero” * 


gabiernos euroipeos que eaten direeta- 
niento intereaados, ol obligar a los 
pueblos de America, a euinplir esas 
-obligaciones aunque sea por medio do 
la fuorza armada; no significa un de- 
reclio a intervenir en los asuntos in¬ 
ter-nos de ningun pale de America, ni 
en las relaekmey entre el los; no sig¬ 
nifica uingtiu intentoi por nuestra 
parte, para cambiar las formas de go* 
bier no ya estajblecidas, u obligar a los 
habit antes de los m ism oh a no cam- 
biar sus gobierno®, de.acuerdo con sus 
propioH deseos. La Doctrina de Mon- 
rce tiene un solo pro.pdsito y oboe to, 
y el es: que ninguna potencia extran- 
jera 6 grupo de potencias, debe por 


1 >V 4 UAU| UV# *>VM| ywi 14 IUVl 4 v 

fiompo; In presenda do tropns &xtran- 
j&ras os -aha continue jndtacldn k la 
revuetta, y el egpactro da la otaimi- 
cidii anuada, rtcoinpafm al quo qu!c- 
re iniponer el onion, por nnidio do la 
Jfuem, on torldtorlo extranjero, por 
mas alt on y de sin tor emu! os quo pue* 
dan ©ar sus motives. Sea rjuieii fua- 
re; 0 la Liga tie las Na cion os inter- 
viuieado. on los pafsos del este tio 
Euro pa, 6 Italia 6 Fraud a intend, 
niendo en Albania 6 Sirin, 6 loa Es- 
tadeo Unidoa in tern it iamb on la 
America Central 6 del Bur, to do es 
lo mismo: ninguno Lieu© nm dare- 
blip qua el oi.ro y la Intervene 6 ii ar¬ 
mada true consign IneviUibiemontc 


la fueiza, privar a un pais americano ends y mils intervencloues, puesLo qao 



L(t Docfci foift dc Monroe 
c De aouerdo con nuesuu polftica nc- 
mteamm responsahlHdad^s Imn 
ex tend (das mm im inter 

#€taeii3n prMoininante de k, Dor;;.ri- 
$ul do Mon rue, no s col oca m la 
sacldn de enkhur las vkkm y la-s. pro- 
^picdatles de lou enropeoe rosMentes en 
J |a America Xiesde que no i>er- 

hnitimos a las nacio-nes europeas el 
usar la fuerza armada en eeos paises, 
tics nosutros los cucuirgados de ba- 
eulo. Al uieups este es el argmuenlo 
Lie que se ha hecho use para expltcar 
huestra aetttud. Bien lo <31 jo el Fre- 
Mdente Coolidge: ,4 Nosotros tenemos 
miu rcoiioiEsahindad mom! liauia los 
gojjjeruos que homos ^econocido cn 
e^ls hHlu del Canal do rea 


de su legitimo tier echo a gob ern arse a 
si mismo 6 a decidir por si mismo, do* 
las format ipollticas que >lian de reglr 
sus destinos”, 

'Durante la crisis que se Herd a cu¬ 
be* en Venezuela, el presidents Roo¬ 
sevelt enuncib: “NdfVgaraii'tizamos a 
ningun pats de America que podra 
o vitar el jus to castigo que es -ac'ree- 
uor p'or-ysu mala conciucta., siempre 
quo castigo no asivma la forma dc 
adquisicion de territorio por parte de 
uua nacion no annericana. ,, Nin-guna 
nation iivdapendiente americaua tie¬ 
ne que temer la mas -pequeha agresion 
,por parte de los Estado^JUnidos”. Y 
en el a no 191 dKenemos las ;oalabras 
.pronunciadas por el Prosidente Wil¬ 
son: “La doctrina de Monroe signi- 
fica solamente, que los gobie-rnos 
europeoa no deben intentar extender 
sus sistemas politicos a oste lado del 
^ttlanticQ’h'^H 

Como resulta.do de la ' teoria. tie 
qiiftt nu-estro go bier no cree que debe 
proteger la vlda y las prop : edades de 
nuestros ciudadanos eu otro^ pauses, 
y de la nueva interpretacion queso le 
ha dado a la Doctrina do Monroe, 
FdniOs intervenido eu repetidas 
ocasiones en lofg aanntos de otros 
paises. El profesor William - it. She¬ 
pherd de la Universidad de Colum¬ 
bia, surname recientemento nuestras 
actividades en la regidnj&l Mar 
Co.riljo, Ale Ri^siguiente man era: “En 
ol term in o de treinta ah os homos 
creado dos nuevas republicas — Cu¬ 
ba y Panama: -— iiemos convcrtido. 
esae do© republicas y otros tres pai¬ 
ses latino-americano© — Nicaragua, 
la Rephblica Dominicana y Haiti 
en -protect or ados virtual e'3 ue los Es¬ 
tados Unulos; homos intervenido por 
‘ modio ds las fuerzas — lo menoa 


uim ves qua bo ba conidimdo, hi 
fuerza da las aeon tec inilehtOB obU- 
ga il con Linn nr”. 

Pareee, puos Imporntivo, quo toclaa 
las naeiones, inatiiyfendo a Job EsLa- 
dos Uaidoa, deben uhandonur Ju po- 
Jiticu do la intervemabu armada y 
Y aaudir & otros modios para asegu¬ 
rar la pro tec cion da aim ciudadanos 
on el extranjoro, Este probIonia no 
03 tan cllffcil on mo parccD* Frocnen- 
temema Ja amenazn contra la vlda 
y propia dados do lo s ciu da dunes nor- 
to a m erica no a ^n el axlranjcro, &6 1 a 
so presents en aquelloo pulsesi s 
atrasados. Es precisamente cn eeoa 
ipaises, quo 1-a-s sanciones quo no tie- 
nen cara-cter violento eon las mas 
efectivas. 

La esperanza del f-uturo radica cn 
una am-plia cooperacidn internacio- 
nal. La accion cooperativa de parte 
de n-uestro gobiorno y los gobiernos 
de Mojico, Argentina, Brasil'y Chile 
para eoluci-onar ios asuntoa de Nica¬ 
ragua, seria mas eficaz bajo -todo 
punto de vista, que la intervencidn 
armada que llevamos A cabo. La 
amenaza en conjunto de romper las 
relaciones diplomatic as con crfilquior 
gobievno de Nicaragua que no pueda 
mantener el orden y hacer cumplir 
la ley internacional, seria lo sufi- 
ciente -para obligarle & entrar en ra- 
zon. Ademas < esta claae de coopera- 
cion serviria como un itreno, para do¬ 
te ner lo© act os egoistas e interesadoec 
conscielites 6 Incon-scientes de una 
sola nacion, ,pues detras de la inter¬ 
vencidn armada hay, no solamente un 


«;uleims <ie acero y oro. DabWo d nuoa- 
tra propta tmturalcza 6 idlosincraalrtf 
somoe agresivos y tenemns una Himl- 
tada coufianKa en noBblrcs nrisnms. 
Goucmlmcato abtonomas lo qm dcsea- 
mos* Bourns d^modhlmueui.a orguno- 
non y nos cnesta rcoonccer muMUmfl 
fultas y nuestros nxcosote Tambleu ima 
oroemoB axcoalvninento jifuloa >■ dticn- 
mente eiipei iores p, ion denum* El re- 
sultndo natural ds caia aeiitud men* 
tal, os quo .paitldpamix* on Inn mtemim 
pr^ctkas quo 1 uego doiiLmcia.moe, si 
el las sou iJra^tfoadus por otra nacidn, 
El heclto do quo no seam os !a Anlca 
uacldu qua xjlemo y actuu do esta ina* 
ucni, iu> ^Igulllcn quo nuestra income 
c lento hlpocrecla no sea men os pelt- 
grosa. En rnuchbH do sus aspoctos g la 
actual polities, extranjem quo liemoai 
adoptado, es una perpttua umonaz* 
par A la pm del nmmlo entero. Noe* 
esuuuos oiKhJeuantlo la onmi latad d® 
milloueg do personas on Eprapa, Asia 
y America Laiimu Do los do^ Indca 
da los octoics, Atlfmtko y Ihicfflca, 
m asUn incubando los oiUm qua al- 
gun dfa estullarau coniLra noaotru^ 

For lo tan to as hiip&mtivo, que at 
adopto sin nuts tardar umi nueva pti- 
litlca extranjara, No hay tlcmpo qua 
perdPL Dobcu crear^e organmmoa iu- 
tovnacloimlas permanaute^ de caiYnifcer 
le-gklutivc, aidmiiil&trativo y a-djudicar 
dcres. La guenxi debo ser con-denada y 
•on a id era da como un crimen, ante la 
ley inteiuiacionab La prActica. do las 
interven’clcned airmadas debe ser ll* 
mediatamente abandonada, y detie sor 
su&tituMa por la coopera-cion de ca¬ 
l'act cr anti-militar. A las Islas Filipi- 
nas hay que dejarla.s que decida<n por 
si an ism as sobre eu premia independent 
cia, y podremos en-tonces cooperar con 
sus habitantes, en a.quello que sea mu- 
tuamente 'deseable. Deb id o A la ame¬ 
naza constante que significan las ba- 
rreras aduaneras, debemos por todo* 
los medioe 'terminal' con eilaa. 

Si no llegamos a r-esolver de uni 
man era justa Jos grand es problem as 
derrvadoa de nuestro creciente naclo- 
nalismo, industrialism a e imperial is- 
mo, tod as las reeoluciones que adopte- 
moa contra la guerra, y todos los pac- 
tevs que firmemos com prom etidndono* 
a no ir A la guerra, asi como todaa 
nuestra I exliortaciones en favor de la 
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800 DELEGATES GONSERV. 

AT CHRISTIAN COKTROt 
CHURCHMEETSAYS Yl 

- i - ; 

Camp Grounds In Garfield I Returns From i 

National Assi, 

In Los An& 


Park Filled For Annual 
Convention 

Tlie second camp meeting of 
the year at Garfield Park Taber¬ 
nacle and grounds was under way 
today as nearly 800 delegates to 
the Northern California conven¬ 
tion of Christian churches was 
encamped at the site for the eigh¬ 
tieth annual meet, continuing un¬ 
til July 2'S. 

Over 10 00 delegates are ex¬ 
pected. 

Among early arrivals was Kir¬ 
by Page, author and social evan¬ 
gelist, who came from the south 
for the convention at which time 
he will be chief speaker. Ad¬ 
dresses by Mr. Page are schedul¬ 
ed for 8 o’clock each evening of 
the meet. 

Opening meeting of the conven¬ 
tion was held at 2 o’clock this af¬ 
ternoon when representatives of 
the Women’s Missionary society 
held a board meeting in the Gar¬ 
field Park church. 

Appointments Tonight 

Appointments of credentials 
,and state work committees will 
be made at tonight’s service in 
■the tabernacle when E. Welling¬ 
ton McCash, president of the 
state board, will preside. F. C. 
Zimmerman will introduce the 
chief speaker, Kirby Page, whose 
topic will be “Religion’s Contri¬ 
bution to Social Progress.” 

“Christianity and Social Prog¬ 
ress” will be,, the-theme of tomor¬ 
row morning’s S : 3 0 o’clock for¬ 
um. Educational groups will 
meet from 9:15 to 9:55. 

At 10 o’clock will come the 
general session directed by Mrs. 
H. S. Gilliam, state president of 
the Women’s Missionary society. 
Closing at 2:15* the meeting will 
be followed by an informal recep¬ 
tion to all visiting missionaries, 
friends and delegates. 

Kirby Page’s evening address 
will.be “Why Jesus Was Crucified 
as a Revolutionist.” 


Posts and Planks 

Used For Fuel By 
Beach Camper? 

Posts and planks from the 
ing at Moore’s Beach are r 
particularly desirable 
ers in that locality, a 
a report made yes 1 
lice. 

During the ■ 
off ' 


Despite a heavy 
calendar that confron 
morning. Judge Don 
declared it was refres. 
most restful to return 
offices and court dutit 
ten in g to a week of a 
debate, and surviving - 
usual” blistering Los': 
weather. ; 

While pointing out th 
it is making m adv 
science of jurisprudent 
ing justice, and uph 
honor of the legal I 
Judge Younger, who w 
gate to the annual meet 
American Bar associate 
that as at' present con-jf 
organization is coir 1 
“lawyers of a consic 
and a pre-disposition t 
tism of views.” 

“Realizing its owi 
ings, Harry P. Lawtb 
Texas, member of h 
committee of the J 
association, presen* 
tion, which was aa 
delegates and mem 
dance, requiring a 
formulate a plan f : 
connection between, 
aud^ the several s 
bar associations,” bjj 
High Level < 

William H. Wasi , 
of the California 
declared for a high 
in the p rotes sic 
California's effort, 
standards of the , - 
ed attention thri 
try. 

The Junior 
held in conj: 
meeting of th 
sociation, rej: > 
of 3 6 junior 
IS states, t 1 " 

■fere nee r* 
be u- 
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Noted Speaker Outlines 
Conflict Between 
Idea Factions 


WAR “REPUDIATION” 


Danger To Civilization Lies 
In Frictions From 
Rival Groups 


Declaring the future was being de 
termined in the struggle of five claim¬ 
ants to the throne of power—individ¬ 
ualism, new dealism, fascism, com¬ 
munism, and socialism—Kirby Page, 
noted author and lecturer, said to the 
Kiwanis club, where he was a speak¬ 
er, Monday: “Take your choice, 
gentlemen, step up and pay your 
money. For my part, I choose so 
cialism.” 

Preceding these remarks, he out¬ 
lined the meaning and significance of 
each of the five ‘‘isms.” He declared 
there is a dangerous tendency in 
this country today to take all who 
oppose our particuar theory and lump 
them off together and label them 
with some objectionable name with¬ 
out really understanding what they 
are advocating. 

New Deal Analyzed 

Individualism is capitalism, he said. 
Individualism is prompted by self 
interest, self interest being its mo¬ 
tive; and that self interest is gained 
through competition and with the as¬ 
sumption that every individual is en¬ 
titled to all the money and wealth he 
can get, honestly, free from govern¬ 
mental interference, he added. 

New dealism differs in but one 
basic and one fundamental point from 
individualism, Mr. Page commented. 
Neaw dealism assumes, stresses that 
individualism,. is necessary, that it 
must be conserved. It does not bring 
capitalism to and end, it prolongs it. 
It does not do away with the profit 
motive. It makes competition more 
permanent and it does not do away 
with great fortunes. “Mr. Roosevelt 
is merely cutting off the excesses, 
ha is merely pruning the tree of in- 
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dividualism so it will thrive,” Mr. 
Page declared. New dealisra differs 
in the degree of governmental regula¬ 
tion, stressing that capitalism can be 
perpetuated only by more regulation, 
lie added. New denlism differse dras¬ 
tically from individualism on one 
point—new dealism favors public own¬ 
ership, on such things as Muscle Shoals 
and four or five water power sites 
the speaker pointed out. 

Two Paths to Fascism 
Fascism has for its distinguishing 
marks (I) A system of dictatorship, 
a monopoly on political power ’ that 
will stamp out all political opposition, 
that will do away with freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, freedom 
of assembly and organization; • (2), 
a monopoly of political power to pre¬ 
serve private property and the sys¬ 
tem of capitalism, Mr. Page said. 
America will get fascism under one 
of the following two conditions: If 
a war comes and there is any danger 
of losing that war; secondly, when 
the system of production and distri¬ 
bution reaches the point of decay 
that it is in danger of collapvse, he 
declared. The purpose of fascism is 
to maintain private wealth and if 
there comes a point when the minor¬ 
ity holding the immense wealth see 
“their power slipping and their priv 
ileges goiug around the corner,” then 
that minority, who hold the control at 
the top will become frightened when 
they see the surging mob below and 
willjTclamp down! ^dolng away with 
the democratic procedure and the 
ballot and there will be a dictatorship. 
Where Communism Differs 
Communism, re said, is like fascism 
in that it is for a dictatorship. Its 
purpose, however, is-exactly opposite 
to that of fascism. Communism’s 
purpose is to end capitalism and so 
create a system of socialized property 
and do away with private business 
and competition. Communism would 
get its power by arming the workers 
to get rid of capitalism in a violent 
destruction of that capitalism. “Com¬ 
munism does not believe in violence 
and assassination, NOW,” It advo¬ 
cates that as capitalism advances 
and nears the collapse, then the work- ' 
era should be armed and fight and 
bHpg on a rtrtl war” Mr, Page send. 
Communism would maintain its power 
by using whatever violence and ter¬ 
rorism was necessary to keep it, he 
added. 

Socialism Divided 

Socialism, like Christianity, has 
many denominations. However, there 
is a dominant wing to follow, the 
speaker said. Socialism differs dras¬ 
tically from communism and fascism 
on the point of dictatorship. “Social¬ 
ism believe sin democracy and the 
ballot and in free speech, free press, 
free organization,” Mr. Page declared, 
adding, socialism - disavows any armed 
power for violene. Socialism’s pur¬ 
pose, he defined; is to end private 





A. LaVerne Hawn, above. Is 
ager of the Eugene office of 
new Investment house, the E 
Adams and company. The firm 
has its headquarters In Portland 
with the branch office here, Mr. 
Hawn Is vice-president of the new 
firm. 
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having anything to do with it, in 
order to “voice our hostilities to the 
etliods of war,” and to repudiate 
the menace as a means of seeking an 
objective. 


STHESI PARLEY 
STOAT 


^(CONTINU ED FROM PAGE I) 

ing Berlin, is expected to have “ob¬ 
servers” there—working in a strictly 
unofficial capacity. More than 350 
newspapermen will he on hand and 
all St mu hotels have been booked 
full in advance. 

conferences proper will not be 
held in Strosa bar in Borroiueo pal- 
on the of "Ifioln Bella,” in 
— Maggno-s, part of which borders 
on Switzerland, It was Jn that palace 
that Napoleon once lived. 
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Two Establishments 
Broken Into Here 

A Quantity of groceries, cigarettes, 
gum and some flashlight batteries 
constituted the loot <yf intruders who 
broke into the McCracken Brothers 
freight house, police reported Monday. 
Invest3gating officers believed the Job 
was the work of hoys. The Richards 
Machine shop at Fonrth and Lincoln 
was entered sometime Sunday night 
and a revolver taken, police were 
informed.. 


Railway Pen 
Decision P*. 


WASHINGTON. April S. 
The supreme court adjoin: 
until next Monday wither 
on the constitutionality of ti 
retirement act providing ; 
At the age of 65 for more th. 
000 employes. 

- - -- 

HOSPITAL REPORT 

Admittances at the Eugene 
over* the week-end includer 
Thompkins, Alvin Kaufman. 
C. Kerns, A. Berntzen, M 
Woodson, Mrs. F. Mi eke Ison 
Brewster, and Mr. and M 
Parks. Dismissed were C 
son, W. I. Smith, E. E. McC 
Mulligan, Lawrence Smith, ? 
Godsey, Mrs. B. C. Kerns. 
Morgan, Mrs. Calvin Crann 
Robert A. Schaffer. 
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HI—COST OF WAR 


TABULATION OF COST 

Losses in Life: The appalling cost of the World War in human life 
is shown in the following table i 


Casualties of the Great World War 


Country 

Known 

Dead 

Seriously 

Wounded 

O the noise 
Wounded 

Prisoners 
or Missing 

United States . 

Great Britain G .. ■ 

France . 

Russia . 

Italy .*- 

Belgium* .— ■ 

Serbia ... 

Roumania ...- 

Greece* .— * ■ 

Portugal* . 

Japan . 

107,284+ 
807,45 If 
1,427,800+ 
2,762,064 
507,160 
267,000 
. 707,343 

, 339,117 

15,000 
4,000 
300 

43,000 
• 617,740 
700,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
40,000 
322,000 
200,000 
10,000 
5,000 
** 

148,000 

1,441,394 

2,344,000 

3,950,000 

462,196 

100,000 

28,000 

** 

30,000 

12,000 

907 

4,912 

64,907 

453,500 

2,500,000 

1,359,000 

10,000 

100,000 

116,000 

45,000 

200 

3 

Total . 

. 6,938,519 

3,437,740 

8,516,497 

4,653,522 

Germany .. 

Austria-Hungary , . 

Turkey .. 

Bulgaria .. 

. 1,611,104 

911,000 
436,924 
101,224§ 

1,600,000 

850,000 

107,772 

300,000 

2,183,143 

2,150,000 

300,000 

852,399 

772,522 

443,000 

103,731 

10,825 

Total . 

. 3,060,252 

2,857,772 

5,485,542 

1,330,078 

Grand Total . 

. 9,998,771 

6,295,512 

14,002,039 

5,983,600 


find tides deaths at home and in Expeditionary Force, 

^Includes colonial casualties* , . 

| Ex elusive of influenza deaths and those killed m Macedonia, 

+^Included in preceding column, 

It is not possible for the human mind to comprehend the significance 
of ten million men and boys killed in the war. All of us have stood m 
line for hours as we watched some huge procession. No one of us, how¬ 
ever has ever seen a procession of a million men, A parade of ten mut¬ 
ton soldiers, marching from daylight to dark, ten abreast, with each line 
only two seconds behind another, would require 46 days to pass a given 

As ghastly as these figures appear, they do not Cell the whole story. 
Of the 5 933.600 men listed as "prisoners or missing/ 1 a considerable per¬ 
centage were undoubtedly killed in action. It was officially estimated m 
England that 60 per cent of the missing were probably dead. The esti¬ 
mate in Canada was 56 rcr cent arid in France 40 per cent. If, therefore, 
half those listed as "prisoners or missing' be presumed to be dead the 
total death toll is increased by 2,99 1,800* 
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The above figures include only the casualties among the men under 
arms. There was in addition a very heavy loss of life among civilians 
as a direct result of the war, including deaths from war diseases ami 
pestilences, massacres, bombardments, air raids, submarine attacks, 
deportations, exposure, malnutrition, starvation, etc. Alter care indy 
examining a great mass of evidence, Profesor Bogart says: In conclu¬ 
sion it may fairly be estimated that the loss of civilian life due directly to 
war, or to causes induced by war, equals, if indeed it does not exceed, 
that suffered by the armies in the field Ip view of the facts cited, stjch 
an estimate must be regarded as conservative. 1 his would add 13,QOO r - 
000 to the total death toll of the war. . T 

The number of children left fatherless by the war is appallmg. In 
Fiance it was officially estimated that &&7.500 French children ost their 
fathers in the war. Dr, Folks has estimated that 512,000 Italian chil¬ 
dren were left fatherless. If the ratio of French war orphans to French 
dead holds true of ihc other nations, 6,500,000 children were left father- 
less hy the war. Tf the Italian ratio is used this number will he nearly 
doubled. Since the French birth rate is among the lowest and the Italian 
is among the highest, the actual number of war orphans is probably in 
the neighborhood of 9,000*000. ( coc nnn 

In France the Pension Office had formal knowledge of 585,1100 war 
widows on Armistice day. The total number was undoubtedly mpeh 
larger than this. The French marriage rate is lower than in most coun¬ 
tries Tt is, therefore, probably conservative to estimate that from 40 to 
45 per cent of the total number of men killed were survived by widows. 
This means that approximately 5,000,000 women were left widows by 

Human misery and actual loss of life were enormously increased by 
reason of the fact that millions of people were forced by invasion to tiee 
from home. In Ibis connection Dr. Folks says: "Wc have seen them 
walking footsore, burden-bearing, falling by the wayside. We know 0* 
babies born on the way, and of mothers carrying new-born babies for 
miles Wc have seen refugees packed by main force into stifling freight- 
ears and slowly hauled with many long interruptions, somewhere into 
the interior, hungry, filthy, weary, depressed. TT^JiapP«J« to t 1 ^0,000 
peonle in Belgium, to 2,000,000 in France, to 500,000 m Italy, to 500,000 
in Greece, to, say, 300,000 in Serbia, to 2*000,000 Armenians (except that 
thev walked out into the desert and most of them to death), to 400,000 
m East Prussia, to huge but unknown numbers m Roumania, Russia and 
Austria—all told, to some 10,000.000 people” . , 

One of the most serious costs of the war is found in its biological 
aspects. The 13,000,000 dead soldiers included an extraordinarily lugh 
percentage of the best manhood of the nations. The weaklings and 
degenerates were rejected. The strongest, the keenest and the most 
upright lost their lives in appalling numbers. It is too soon to measure 
the cost of ill is sacrifice of the best young life of the world. 

Let us now gather together in a comprehensive summary the out¬ 
standing human costs of the war: 

10,000,000 Known dead soldiers. 

3,000,000 Presumed dead soldiers. 

13,000,000 Dead civilians. 

20.000,000 Wounded. 

3.000.000 Prisoners. 

9.000.000 War orphans. 

5.000.000 War widows. 

10,000,000 Refugees. 

This summary may be read in less than sixty seconds, but no human 
mind is capable of grasping its meaning and significance. Each one of 










ar e k frZl^' ,,Cth 1l^ °J the *??* of dca,h in ‘he home, a few of us 
ar ^L \T C gently called to console bereaved familipc Knf «« ^ . s 

sufficient imagination to think in terms of millions of dead men. US ^ 

Kirby Page, “War” 


VISUALIZING THE COST 

fVmi U * fAN £? ST: fk€ ‘ W /arid Tomorrow, for January, 1924 carries the 
Jfe*At 1 T r , Qh of fl r British d^d down Fifth 

Sr^Sip*iB« SM»« 84 **ftf js 

?1™J» of® Afc''°Fn" 'tfV 0 -' ,h - Fr '" cl ' to ‘ i r,k *"*" «K 

f r ^ /\llies^ For the Russians it would rcuuirc the davfio-hr 

5* Af,iS,r,' ki - T * ■ han would T™„s'fo; 

!i. A “ hskw"* p ° i ”‘' Tl,c amy **■ Jd «*& 
t^yKs.ts ,irSid' srM men " “ luded in 

in bi™Uto D^ieliS fm‘ k ’ Prei “ her in N " Y ° rl Cil * “ id 

0M a , n t hour aSt W>r we *' H!n ‘ 1 Dn ^ average $215,000,000 a day or $9,000,- 

raised last vea'r for'alfd?^ ri* • *- ,C l,mfl< i y :ll! tIlc churches of America 
three davs dnrhJ t L Christian work at home or abroad I Every 

w.“S'il S SS SS “ P '“ rc «“'• S “=h if modem 

be <- *» »• 

( /^fomeDavts and Roy B. Chamberlin, 
Christian Fellowship Among the Nations” 


JUST A LITTLE WAR 

.he"cS; l '„ y 4 /,z:f s Tl”,si“ r^KTSSls °i f 

whh rP H V an lllal lanri ' was the fact that Icsiwcame 

; a incssJl Se of love and peace, and refused to compromise bv resort- 
g _ sword, as was done later by the Prophet of Islam Suddcnlv 
we found ourselves plunged in war. That first BaNrin struggle which 
broke out in the Fall of 1912, and continued with savage fHfthmS 
he wmter, opened my eyes to another aspect of wfr/ Thousands of 
troops marched by my door, and soon we were engaged in Red Cmw 
imnni 1 S3 7 that war ™ a |* thousands of homeless women and children 

above Sf to suffering, ami! 

HI c!l R f ,acmf ? nc ] nat,ona l hatreds into white flame. The 

dren Hnv L S t vrna pack * d with hundreds of homeless little chil¬ 
dren tiny new born babes, starved and sad-eyed women whose homes 

trf vj&S r eSl | r °mi d r alK wl - 10 ho ? Q thc lra ^ ic marks of what war does 
to women and children, written in their faces, T came to feel an over 

Powenng sense of the need of Jesus and His Way of Life as Z bv 
day, I helped feed these refugees of war. y 

5. Ralph Harlow, “The Greatest Issue of Oar Generation.” 
MORAL COST 

The war has created an appalling amount of hatred For nearlv ten 
years the creation of hatred has been one of the main tafksof goveln- 
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ments. Hate has its uses in peace as well as in war, and governments 
have not been slow to arouse it when their objectives could be furthered 

The greatest tragedy of all is that efforts along this line have not 
been confined to adults. Hatred has been systematically cultivated among 
children as well. . ■ . It is almost maddening to think intently upon 

the things to which millions of children and young people have been 
subjected during the past decade: bloodshed, violence, terror, ensure 
c'rile hunger, disease, homelessness, bereavement, hatred! Aid all these 
during the most plastic age, when impressions arc most lasting. In 
what way could an archfiend more certainly insure violence, bloodshed 
and universal catastrophe iu the years ahead? ^ Page, "War " 


THE HARVEST OF HATE 

The world over, we found that the h&te-propaganda, the conscious 
effort to make the soldier "a bit of a brute” had long effects. Every¬ 
where were “crime waves”—highway robbery, burglary, sudden murders 
of passion. Ours was perhaps the lightest of all J he police records 
of Berlin in 1919 read like annals of the old days of Jack Sheppard. 
The Belgian police were forced, for the first time since Barons ruled m 
Flanders, to fight organized gangs of bandits, England boasted m old 
years a low murder rate; and her courts had a swift and certain way ot 
hanging for murder without regard to wealth or social rank. J lie un¬ 
written law* did not exist for British juries. Just after the war, England 
experienced a series of "murders of passion” by ex-soldiers and ex- 
ofiicers; and British juries acquitted the murderers as lightly as once 
did Latin judges, flow much of this mentality hack of these crime- 
waves sprang from actual experience at the Front and how much from 
the education in brutality of the new military training, no one of course 
cau say. Doubtless both influences bore on this crime wave. 


VIOLENCE AND CUNNING 

Dr Fosdick says, "One of our young men came back From France, 
and, like many others, would not talk. One day his father took him 
apart and rebuked him for fits silence. ‘Just one thing I will tell you, 
he answered. 'One night I was on patrol in No Man s Land and sud¬ 
denly I came face to face with a German boy about my own age. It 
was a question of his life or mine. We fought like wild beasts. When 
I ramc back that night, T was covered from head to foot with.the blood 
and brains nf that young German hoy. We had nothing personally against 
each other. He did not want to kill me any more than I wanted to kill 
him. That is war. I did my duty ill it, but for God's sake do not ask 
me to talk about it. I want to forget it. 1 " . . * 

The means of conducting war, according to the war books, are 
°violence and cunning. 1 ' It is the making of immorality lawful that is 
so disastrously demoralizing. Professor Forsyth urges us to fall hack 
on an inferior ethic and make the best of it" Another Christian leader 
savs; 'T admit that war is unchristian, but when war comes, I, put my 
Christianity in my pocket and go out and fight. But is Christianity, 
or the moral order, a convenience to he pocketed? And what ts this 
boundless evil that prostitutes and violates the highest and holiest things 
in life? What effect has this not only upon standards of conduct for 
the nation, but of the Church itself? War is bound to destroy the 
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moral standards if it is founded on "the one act which is lhe supreme 
violation of morals—-killings/ 1 and if it brings all other immoralilics 
m its train. Will Irwin says of the men who went through it all: 
"Bayonet practice was a most effective piece of "psychological prepara¬ 
tion/ The sergeants in charge of this game enacted a kind of hymn of 
hate, a familiar combination of American oaths shouted to the swing of 
a rifle. It went like this: "God 1 (presents point) 'damn 1 (swing hack) 
you (thrust). How many died with the sergeant's hymn of hate on 
their lips ? . . * 

l fully recognize that neither the position that war is the greater of 
two evils, nor its opposite* is capable of absolute logical demonstration* 
But nothing in my judgment could work worse than war. For it carries 
with vt all other evils in its train—hatred, vengeance, murder, atrocity, 
falsehood, deceit, sexual passion; the defense of evil, the searing of 
conscience, the loss of moral standards; disease, famine, poverty* despair; 
violence, revolution, lawlessness, crime and death. What evil is wanting 
that war does not multiply and intensify? What good docs it ac¬ 
complish that could not be better won by peace? 

Shcrumid Eddy, “The Abolition of IVarT 
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IV—FOLLY OF WAR 


OUTCOME OF THE WORLD WAR 

Did the war make the world safe for democracy? Indeed did the war 
make the world safe for any of the higher values of life? Here also the 
answer is complete and convincing. “Recent events/' says Lord Grey, 
former British Minister of Foreign Affairs, “have shown us with horrid 
dearness Europe sliding surely, though it may appear slowly, toward 
the abyss. Do we realize how far down the slope we have already gone? 
How docs liberty stand in Europe today?—that liberty our generation 
was brought up to believe could be secured only by popular representative 
government? Russia is as far from it as ever she was—not even an 
elected Duma. Now Italy has practically a dictatorship. So has Spain. 
Germany is either under a dictatorship or in chaos." It has been a long, 
long time since the world was as unsafe for human life, democracy, truth 
or virtue as at this very hour. 

Is it not supreme folly to say that a great war is the lesser of two 
evils? It is a combination of all the major evils of contemporary life. 
There is no sin of man that is not intensified by war. Dr. Homer Folks 
has well said: "We may select from all these other enemies of human 
life their worst features, combine them into one quintessence of horror, 
intensify this to the nth degree, scatter it continent-wide, and that is war. 

Kirby Page, “War.” 


FUTILE AND SUICIDAL 

But this I do see clearly: that war is the most colossal and ruinous 
social shi that afflicts mankind today; that it is utterly and irremediably 
unchristian; that however armed conflict in times past may have served 
an evolutionary purpose it has now become not only futile, but suicidal, 
and that recognition of this fact is necessary to the continuance of 
civilization; that the war system means everything which Jesus did not 
mean and means nothing that he did mean; and that iL is a more blatant 
denial of every Christian doctrine about God and man than all the 
theoretical atheists on earth ever could devise. ... I must say that 
the more 1 consider war, its sources, methods, and results, its debasing 
welter of lies and brutality, its unspeakable horror while it is here and 
its utter futility in the end to achieve any good thing that mankind could 
wish, the more difficult 1 find it to imagine any situation in which I 
shall feel justified in sanctioning or participating in another war, 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, in Introduction, **War ”, by Kirby Page. 


FUTURE WARS 

Colonel Fuller has painted a picture of a possible scene in the future: 
“l believe that, in future warfare, great cities, such as London, will be 
attacked from the air, and that a fleet of 500 aeroplanes, each carrying 
SOU ten-pound bombs of, let us suppose, mustard gas, might cause 200,000 
minor casualties and throw the whole city into a panic within half an 
hour of their arrival. Picture, if you can, what the result will be: 
London for several da) r s will be one vast raving Bedlam, the hospitals 
will be stormed, traffic will cease, the homeless will Shriek for help, 
the city will be In pandemonium. 


Kirby Page, “War.' 









THOMAS HARDY IRAN INTERVIEW WITH 
FREDERICK LEFEVRE 


I never can think without astonishment that there are some people 
in different countries who dare to talk about the benefits of war. What 
nonsense, what stupidity! War is an evil thing and can only breed 
evil. No one is justified in trying to make out that war has had a 
beneficial effect upon things aesthetic. I frankly do not understand that. 
Since war has diminished our human capital—and to what a degree 1“ 
it has therefore diminished our intellectual capital. Many young writers 
were killed, and I frankly do not see how their intellectual wealth can 
have found its way to those who survived. 

You ask about lessons of the war? Yes, but they cannot be utilized. 
There are no lessons of war. War is a fatality. It has nothing to do 
with either reason or intelligence. War is something irresistible. It 
seems to obey some kind of devilish determinism, and when peoples go 
to war they do not make that ridiculous decision in order to follow the 
counsels of reason or to obey their intelligence. No development or 
perfection in either one or the other could stop wars, since neither reason 
nor intelligence has anything to do with supporting them. Perhaps to¬ 
morrow things will be otherwise, but I have no great confidence. I 
think rather that we are entering on a dark age whose port of entry 
was the abominable war we have just lived through. 

The Great War seems to me to weigh upon the world like a curse, 
and it has not yet borne its bitterest fruit. Does it not terrify you to 
think that, at the very hour when your poor land of France is smoking 
with the blood of millions of dead whom the peoples of the world left 
there, there are still those who in the newspapers of the whole world 
even now are talking about the next war—"the next/' as they call it, in 
a kind of ghastly abbreviation? Is this not a cause for frank despair? 
What causes me perhaps a still greater surprise is that those who read 
these journals find all this quite natural. They do not throw such news¬ 
papers down in disgust. You should have seen the papers yesterday. 
They were filled with the discovery of some German chemist whose 
genius sufficed to invent a kind of powder, a very small amount of which 
can destroy entire cities. I do not say that this was admired, but at 
least people lingered with guilty willingness over this discovery. I tell 
you, if there were any sense in those who govern us, that man would 
have been hanged high and quickly. There would have been less pity 
for him than for a counterfeiter. 

I do not see that anything can save the world from all the bloody 
follies in which for ten years it has sunk itself. Religion alone has 
any chance of success in bringing about this union of the people. By 
religion I mean the religious spirit, but at this moment religion is 
suffering such shocks, such transformations, that its capacity for action 
is curiously diminished. 

Living Age, April 11, 1925. 


FORCES OF DESTRUCTION 

Without any doubt whatever, the powers of destruction are gaining 
fast on the powers of creation and construction. In old clays a Thirty 
Years' War was needed to exhaust a nation; it will soon be (if it is 
not already) possible to exhaust a nation in a week by the destruction 
of its big towns frojii the air. The conquest of the air, so jubilantly 
hailed by the unthinking, was the most sinister event that ever befell us, 
simply because it eante before zve were fit for it —fit to act reasonably 
under the temptation of its fearful possibilities. The use made of it in 
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Labor Organization, various Committees and Commissions, and a per¬ 
manent Secretariat. 

Kirby Page, “War” 


THE WORLD COURT 

During the nineteenth century there was a steady tendency toward ar¬ 
bitration between nations. Professor John Bassett Moore has pointed 
out that of the 136 cases of arbitration in that century, 117 occurred during 
the latter half. Several wars were prevented in this way. The Hague 
Conferences of 1899 and 1907 made a significant contribution in this 
realm. The Hague Tribunal as established has, however, none of the 
essential elements of a world court. It is really only a panel of judges, 
from which arbitrators may be selected by two or more nations to settle 
a dispute, which has arisen. Since 1902 seventeen cases have been brought 
before it for decision. It has no permanent bench of judges. All attempts 
to give the Tribunal a permanent character Jiave failed. 

At the end of the War it was generally recognized that a permanent 
world court was imperatively needed. The Covenant of the League of 
Nations provided for the establishment of such a court. The Council 
of the League invited a committee of eminent jurists, including Mr. 
Elihu Root from the United States, to aid in formulating plans for such 
a court. After several changes had been made this plan was adopted 
unanimously by the Assembly of the League on December 13, 1920. The 
protocol of the International Court has been ratified by thirty-one na¬ 
tions, including France, Great Britain, Italy and Japan, of the major 
powers. 

On September 16, 1921, eleven judges and four deputy judges were 
elected by a majority vote of the Assembly and the Council. 

At the present time the Court has a very limited jurisdiction. The 
recommendation of the committee of jurists—that in the last resort 
any nation should have the right to sue another nation for redress and 
compel appearance before the International Court—was not adopted. 
The Court is, therefore, competent to deal only with those cases where 
all parties to a dispute are willing to abide by its decisions. This is, 
of course, a very grave weakness which must he corrected if the Court 
is to be effective in dealing with those cases which are the greatest menace 
to the peace of the world. Eighteen nations have, however, adhered to 
the clause of obligatory jurisdiction. Thus far only matters of rela¬ 
tively minor importance have been brought before the Court, Another 
great handicap is the absence of any well defined code of international 
law. 

The International Court is the latest step in the long march from 
armed combat to reasoned agreement. It is a beginning, not an end. 
It has serious limitations and flaws which will wreck its usefulness if 
neglected. It can. however, lie changed when the nations are so minded, 
and undoubtedly will he greatly modified during the next few years. 

Kirby Page , “War” 


THE LOCARNO TREATIES 

On October 5, 1925 representatives of Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Germany and Italy, and later of Czechoslovakia and Poland, met at Lo¬ 
carno, Italy, for the, purpose of drafting treaties which should provide 
guarantees against an attack of Germany upon France or an attack of 
France upon Germany. The resulting pacts, which have been ratified 
by the Powers concerned, arc considered by many authorities to offer 
a better assurance of peace, so far as political action is concerned, than 
either the League of Nations or the World Court. 
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Tlicre were seven treaties or conventions drawn up at Locarno to¬ 
gether with a formal statement explaining article 16 of the covenant ot 
the League of Nations, The most important of the treaties is the treaty 
of Mutual Guarantee, commonly called "The Security Pact, between 
Germany, Belgium, France, Great Britain and Italy, There were in 
addition tour treaties of arbitration between Germany on the one: nano 
and Belgium, France, Poland and Czechoslovakia. There were m addition 
two treaties of security entered into by France with Poland and with 

In the Security Pact, Germany, France and Belgium mutually agree 
not to attack or invade each other but to submit their differences to ar¬ 
bitration through a conciliation coni mission, or the machinery ot Uic 
League of Nations, when they cannot be settled by diplomatic means. 
The treaty does not affect the territorial status of the present German, 
Belgian and French frontiers, which remain as fixed by the treaty ot 
Versailles, Nor does it change the obligations of Germany under that 
treaty regarding the demilitarized zone on the Rhine, 

Great Britain and Italy are in the position of guarantors of the treaty 
and it is expected that in the event of any dispute their power will be 
thrown against cither of the other three that might be adjudged wrong. 
The Treaty does not impose any obligations upon any of the British 
dominions or India unless those states themselves accept the Ircaty. . 

The machinery of arbitration set up by the four arbitration treaties 
referred to involves a permanent Conciliation Commission to which the 
parties may take their differences before carrying the case to the World 
Court or some other Tribunal. Such arbitration is not to extend to dis¬ 
putes that were in existence before the conclusion of these treaties. 

The treaties between France and Poland and Czechoslovakia provide 
for reserving the rights of the signatory powers as members of the League 
of Nations in addition to a guarantee of mutual assistance in the event 
of Germany’s unprovoked resort to arms or in the case of an unprovoked 
attack upon cither country which the Council of the League shall have 
failed to prevent. 4 # , , , , 

These treaties arc founded on a basis which alone can make possible 
real progress between the countries of Europe^ namely, that of mutual 
respect. They are based upon a cooperative spirit which is new among 
nations that have been traditional enemies, 

"Upright and happy vve greet this great development for the peace of 
Europe, , . , We have undertaken to initial this treaty because we 
believe that only on the lines of friendly neighbor!mess can there be a 
real development of States and peoples which nowhere is more needed 
than among the cultural States of Europe, whose peoples have so in¬ 
cessantly suffered in the past.” 

Dr (ZtHttaa StrcMtnawL 


"If we had here only made one or more treaties, and nothing more, 
our accomplishment would have been small If that did not corre¬ 
spond to the new spirit, if it did not mark the beginning of an era of 
confidence and collaboration, it would never produce the big results we 
expect. From Locarno a new Europe must spring up, ... Between 
our two countries there remains surface friction, there still are some sore 
points. This treaty must be salve for those sore spots. Our remaining 

difficulties must vanish.” „ . . 

M. Brmtd, 


It was an historic scene when representatives of the Great Powers, 
assembled in London on December L 1925, affixed their signatures to the 
Locarno Treaties. The treaties were signed in the Reception Room of 
the Foreign Office. "There was a leisurely tranquillity in the big Reccp- 
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saw that the non-Christian elements m the West need the Christian,East 
no less than the non-Christian elements in the East need the Christian 
West. Only together will the Kingdom of God be built. 

Stilt another example is found in the action of the executive com¬ 
mittee of the National Christian Council of Japan in connection with 
the United States Immigration Act of 1924. Feeling that International 
amenities had not been duly considered, that adequate opportunity for 
united conference had been denied, and that the act as passed was not m 
accord with the spirit of Christianity, this Council expressed to the 
Federal Council of Churches in America its desire “to cooperate with 
the,Christians in the United States with a view to solving satisfactorily 
this difficult racial question in the spirit essential to Christianity/' Evi¬ 
dently we are just at the beginning of a period of such interchange of 
judgments on an international scale. 

DameI Johnson Fleming. “Whither Bound in Missions” 


AN ACT OF FAITH 

After examining all the evidence, the teaching of history, the nature 
and results of modern war, it finally comes down to an act of faith. A 
man believes, at the last, that either force or moral suasion is more 
effective in a given situation; either material or spiritual means will best 
work; either Jesus' way of life is practical or it is not, Faith is the giv¬ 
ing of substance, or the proving in final experience, of things slid hoped 
for and unseen. And peace is of such stuff as dreams are made of. 
Yet it must he made as solid and substantial as freedom, that was once 
hut a dream under slavery and the tyrannies of the past. The same un¬ 
daunted faith that challenged and assailed other age-long evils now 
throws down the gauntlet to war. Though it were as old as time, ar¬ 
mored with its vested interests as was slavery, backed by the might of 
all the armies and governments on earth, though it be blessed by pulpits, 
advocated by the propaganda of publicists and politicians* we challenge 
here and now this Goliath of war. Joyfully we will cast m our lot with 
Testis and his way of life and stake our lives upon his way of love 
and moral suasion. 

In fmaliy accepting his way of life for all things and for all time, T 
have found stable moral equilibrium. For the rest, 1 believe his princi¬ 
ples will work, in so far as we honestly apply them, as well in our lives 
as in his* He is what I mean by success, and his cross is what I mean 
by victory. . . . 

Did Jesus place political freedom above all other values? The answer 
is clear and incontrovertible, Jesus lived as a citi/en of a country that 
was in bondage to militaristic Rome, His countrymen deeply resented 
their captivity and were eagerly awaiting the coining of the Messiah, 
the son of their military hero David, who should lead Ihem in rebellion 
against the tyrant and restore them to freedom. Jesus claimed to be 
the Messiah and yet he made no direct effort to throw off the yoke of 

Rome, If Jesus was a good judge of relative values, and if political 

freedom is the ultimate value, why did he fail to make this supreme 
effort? Because lie coaid have led an armed rebellion only by sacrificing 
a more precious possession—his way of life* For Jesus the pearl of 
great price was a never-failing attitude of love and goodwill toward all 
men, including even the most wicked of his Father's children, expressed 
in a life of compassion, service and sacrifice for all. He could not 
engage in war without abandoning this attitude and forsaking this way 
of life. The end, important as it was* did not justify the means, in¬ 
volving the utter denial of his spirit and teaching. There are only a few 

values so precious as political liberty. But even so valuable a possession 
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should not be purchased at the cost of abandoning Jesus way of life. 
There may be times, as was the ease with .Testis* when the loss of politi¬ 
cal liberty should be endured temporarily rather than to make use of the 
weapons of Satan in seeking to cast out Satan, , . . 

Now what is Jesus' way of life? It includes: the common Father¬ 
hood of God* the brotherhood of all men as members of one great family, 
the supreme value of every individual* the duty of sympathy and good¬ 
will love even of one's enemies, the absence of anger and hatred, the 
avoidance of retaliation and revenge, the duty of never-ending forgive¬ 
ness, the obligation of the strong to bear the burdens of the weak, the 
willingness of the innocent to serve and suffer for the guilty—all summed 
up*in the cross of Calvary, When these two sets of realities me brought 
face to face, their absolute irreconcilability is obvious. The way of the 
sword and the way of the cross involve utterly different attitudes and 
practices. When it is remembered that in no modern war is the guilt 
all on one side, it becomes all the more evident that we are dealing here 
with two absolutely contradictory ways of life. It is* therefore, utterly 
impossible for'me to imagine Jesuk abandoning his own way of life and 
making use of the weapons and practices inherent in modern war. 

Kirby Page, "The Abolition of W'tirf* 

THE CHURCH AND PEACE—HISTORICAL REVIEW 

Jesus 1 teaching and example were understood as opposed to war by 
his followers and the early Church, Professor Harnack says that tip 
to 150 A,D„A'ihe possibility of the Christian as a soldier did not exist. 
-The early Christian church was the first peace society," The Chris¬ 
tians refused to take part in the defense of Jerusalem in 70 A.D. when it 
was destroyed and even as they had been warned to "flee to the moun¬ 
tains" withdrew to Perea beyond Jordan. According to Justin Martyr 
(114-165 A.DA the spirit of war and the spirit of Jesus are absolutely 
irreconcilable, Tertullian (145-220 A/D.) bolds that a Christian should 
leave the army at once. Origen (230 A.D.) defied imperial conscription 
and his contemporary, Cyprian (200-258 A.D/), maintained that war is 
wholesale murder. "Homicide is a crime when individuals commit it, 
it is called a virtue when it is called on publicly.” Amobius and Lac- 
tantius (300 A.D.) both denounce war. In many instances Christians 
threw down their arms, saying, "I am a Christian and therefore 1 cannot 
fight.” "With one or two possible exceptions no soldier joined the 
Church and remained a soldier until the time of Marcus Aurelius (161- 
181 A.D/), Even then refusal to serve we know to be the normal policy of 
Christians as the reproaches of Celsus testify." 

Celsus asks the Christians what would happen to the empire if all 
citizens like them refused to take up arms. The Council at Nicaea (325 
A.D.) refers to "those who being called by grace, have first shown their 
zeal and faith by abandoning the military profession* but afterwards 
have returned to it like dogs to their vomit. Let them be 'hearers' for 
three years and 'penitent' for ten years.” 

But when Constantine, the head of the army, became the virtual head 
of the Church, when the state took charge of religious affairs, the process 
of the nationalization and militarization of the Church began; and the 
influence of this semi-pagan movement has continued until this day. The 
cross now became under Constantine an imperial military emblem, bring¬ 
ing victory as a talisman of war. The official Church became at times ihc 
rublttr stamp of the state. Athanasius is now ready to say, "To destroy 
opponents in war is lawful and worthy of praise." By 416 A.D. non- 
Christians were forbidden to serve In the army; so the meek and peaceful 
Jesus became a God of battle/' and the cross an emblem oF war. And 
even in our day the greatest armies and navies in the world are in the 
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Are the Motives of Jesus 
Practicable in Modern 
Business and Profes¬ 
sional Life? 

WILLIAM PENN LECTURE 

by 

Kirby Page 

delivered at the 

Race Street Meeting House, Philadelphia 

Incentives in Modern Life 

A RECENT scientific bulletin estimates that three 
billion slaves would be required in the United 
States to do the work now being done by ma- 
chines. It is further estimated that the mechanical 
power available is equivalent to fifty servants for every 
man, woman and child in this country. A huge turbine 
now produces energy equal to the labor of 400,000 
strong men. 

And yet this generation, which has fallen heir to 
incalculable energy and countless labor saving devices, 
is witnessing the spectacle of multitudes of people who 
are hungry and ill clad. Not only in the backward 
nations of the earth is this true, but across Europe 
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there is appalling destitution. Even in our own land, 
the most favored of all the earth, large numbers of 
people are lacking in the necessities and minimum com¬ 
forts of life. At a conservative estimate there are sev¬ 
eral million persons in the United States who are living 
in poverty or on the border of destitution. 

An official commission of our Federal Government 
reported that “at least one-third and possibly one-half 
of the families of wage-earners employed in manufac¬ 
turing and mining earn in the course of the year less 
than enough to support them in anything like a com¬ 
fortable and decent condition.” 

Another startling contrast is that between the claims 
and the achievements of the churches. They claim to 
have a solution for all problems of human relations. 
For nineteen centuries they have been proclaiming a 
message of love, peace and brotherhood among men. 
And yet we are living in a world of strife. Everywhere 
men are divided into warring camps. Nation is arrayed 
against nation, race against race, class against class. 
Bitterness and hatred are widespread. 

How shall we account for the present state of affairs? 
Why are people hungry when the resources are at hand 
to supply their needs? Why are the churches so in¬ 
effective in overcoming strife and enmity? 

I. To That Extent Are the Incentives op Modern 
Life Unchristian? 

In a single address one cannot hope to deal with all 
of the complex issues involved. Only one phase of the 
situation can be considered. Much of the present tur¬ 
moil and suffering is undoubtedly rooted in the incen - 
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fives of modern life. We should, therefore, seek to 
analyze the dominent motives of men today. What are 
the chief influences which move men to action ? 

(1) The desire for a higher standard of life. This 
is a stimulus which is prevalent among all civilized 
people. The desire for wholesome food, serviceable 
clothing and pleasant surroundings is almost universal. 
One reason why men exert themselves is that they may 
secure these things. - 

With a large proportion of the population in the 
United States the struggle is for the bare necessities 
and minimum comforts of life. Fear of hunger and 
destitution is ever present with large groups of people. 
With many other persons the struggle is for the com¬ 
forts and minimum luxuries of life. And still others 
are striving for luxuries in abundance. This desire to 
raise one's standard of life is one of the impelling 
motives in modern life. Higher wages and larger 
profits are desired primarily as a means to this end. 
Modern industry rests upon the profit system. The 
appeal to self-interest is dominant. Financial reward 
is depended upon to secure maximum activity. Each 
person is supposed to make as large profits as he can, 
so long as he follows the accepted rules. 

Enlightened Self-Interest 

For more than a century “enlightened self-interest” 
as a consciously accepted doctrine, has prevailed. It 
has been taken for granted by most Anglo-Saxon people 
that the welfare of all can best be served by each person 
seeking his own good. Edmund Burke once said that 
we should be filled “with thankfulness to the benign 
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and wise Disposer of all things, who obliges men, 
whether they will or not, in pursuing their own selfish 
interests, to connect the general good with their own 
individual success.” Archbishop Whately expresses'a 
similar opinion: “It is curious to observe how through 
wise and beneficent arrangement of Providence, men 
thus do the greatest service to the public when they are 
thinking of nothing but their own gain.” 

The opinion is still widely prevalent that modem in¬ 
dustry cannot exist on any other basis than individual 
selfishness. A prominent banker recently said: “I 
know of no way of making any human being give 
$50,000 worth of service for $1,500 in pay. Nobody 
would care much about working hard enough to earn 
more than $10,000 a year just to see someone else get 
it.” 

In our protest against “profiteering” we have usu¬ 
ally failed to realize how deeply engrained the profit 
motive is in modern life. Many persons are enraged 
at the few skilled workers who have successfully de¬ 
manded $15 per day. It seems rather strange that we 
should find fault with a few workers and employers for 
doing the very thing which is most characteristic of 
modern business and industry. 

The man who purchases a corner lot for $5,000 and 
two years later sells it for $12,000 is credited with good 
judgment The broker who buys at 89 and sells for 148 
is congratulated by his friends. The name of the 
“home-run. king,” whose salary runs into five figures, 
is a household word throughout the land. The prize 
fighter who receives $350,000 for a few well directed 
blows is acclaimed as a national hero. The movie star 
who draws a salary of a million dollars a year is the 
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idol of the fans. The farmer whose potato patch is 
transformed into an oil well and whose old buggy is 
exchanged for a Rolls Royce, becomes an object of 
admiration and envy on the part of his neighbors. And 
so it goes through^ modern life. The possessive in¬ 
stincts, the desire to own and to display are dominant. 

Is the desire for more possessions unchristian? This 
question cannot be answered until we discover the con¬ 
sequences of having more possessions: upon ourselves 
and upon others. Possessions are the basis of culture. 
They furnish security and leisure. Want and the fear 
of want are deadly foes of the good in life. The higher 
values are endangered when one is compelled to spend 
all of his time and energy in the struggle for mere ex¬ 
istence. Family life, especially, is menaced by poverty. 
Certainly we would not say that the struggle of a man 
for possessions enough to enable him to support his fam¬ 
ily in modest comfort and security is unchristian. The 
unchristian thing in this connection is the set of cir¬ 
cumstances which make this comfort and security im¬ 
possible for many families: 

What shall we say concerning the desire for more 
than the minimum comforts of life? Is such a desire 
unchristian? What are the effects of an annual income 
of $5,000 upon a family? There seems to be no doubt 
that most families could use an income of this amount 
to good advantage and would be enabled to live more 
abundantly as a result. The question, however, cannot 
be settled on this basis alone. We must also consider 
whether or not this sum is more than our share of the 
national income. 

What shall we say concerning the larger incomes? 
Is the desire for great wealth unchristian? What are 
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the consequences ? For some persons great wealth 
means the opportunity for higher culture, for others it 
means a chance for riotous living. Great possessions 
bring larger opportunities and more dangers. At this 
point it will be recalled that Jesus warned his hearers 
of the perils of great riches and spoke of the difficulty 
with which a rich man can enter the kingdom of God. 

Are great fortunes a good thing for society ? Do they 
promote the public welfare? There is no doubt that 
large gifts to worthy causes, made possible by great 
fortunes, have done an immense amount of good. In 
almost every community there are evidences of these 
generous gifts. In the realms of public health, educa¬ 
tion, art and religion, the philanthropy of the rich has 
been an important factor. 

On the other hand, we must take into account the 
menace of excessive concentration of wealth and power. 
While great fortunes make possible generous gifts, they 
also make possible a high degree of control in educa¬ 
tion, civic affairs and political life, and of public opin¬ 
ion. Great fortunes in the hands of selfish people do 
an immense amount of damage to the public welfare. 

The Social Effects of Luxury 

The point upon which we need to do the clearest 
thinking, however, is with regard to the social effects 
of luxuries. Does the production and consumption of 
luxuries promote the common good? There is a wide¬ 
spread belief that the production of luxuries “makes 
work” and “puts money in circulation , 7 ’ and is, there¬ 
fore, a good thing for everybody. Is this idea supported 
by the facts in the case ? 
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Let us consider an extreme instance, that of a wealthy 
man who decides to build a two-million-dollar mansion. 
He selects one of the most desirable plots in the city, 
fronting on the park. Plans are drawn up calling for 
fifty rooms, some of which are as large as four or five 
ordinary apartments; elaborate decorations; furnish¬ 
ings gathered from the corners of the earth; an im¬ 
mense pipe organ; swimming pool and a score of bath 
rooms; sunken gardens and a large hot-house, and a 
library of several thousand volumes. Hundreds of 
workers are employed for a year. After completion the 
building is used by one family, with occasional guests, 
for less than half the year. The public is rigorously ex¬ 
cluded. Scores of servants are employed and the up¬ 
keep of the place costs upward of a hundred thousand 
dollars a year. 

Has the expenditure of two million dollars upon this 
mansion been a good thing or a bad thing for society? 
It has “made work” for hundreds of persons. It has 
put an immense amount of money in circulation. From 
the standpoint of society, however, it has done three 
other things: it has wasted human labor, it has wasted 
materials, it has wasted capital. The same workers, 
the same materials and the same capital might have 
been used in the erection of several hundred badly 
needed apartments. As many workers could have been 
employed and as much money put in circulation, and 
in the end several hundred times as many people would 
have been housed. 

This is an extreme illustration and the number of 
cases of this sort is limited. But it does bring out 
the social consequences of the production of luxuries. 
The fact which should be stamped indelibly upon our 
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minds is this: Luxuries divert labor, materials and 
capital into channels which are of little social value, and 
therefore, raise the price of the necessities of life, thus 
increasing the struggle of the poor. Upon this point 
economists are generally agreed. 

In the light of this fact, the question should be raised: 
Is a Christian justified in living in luxury, at the ex¬ 
pense of an intensified struggle on the part of the poor 
for the bare necessities of life? Is a Christian justified 
in even spending the amount necessary for his own 
fullest cultural development, at the expense of the less 
fortunate? What are the effects upon brotherhood of 
living in luxury while many are in want? 

Still another factor needs to be considered: the 
appalling human need in other parts of the world. 
The obligation which rests upon a follower of Jesus 
knows no boundaries of race or nation. The true 
Christian in America cannot be unmindful of the tragic 
need in the Orient, the Near East, or Europe. The 
expenditure of even a few dollars in the needier places 
of the earth means the saving of human lives, each of 
which is of inestimable worth in the sight of God. Are 
any of us justified in living in luxury in a hungry 
world ? 

At what point does the desire for personal posses¬ 
sions become unchristian ? This question demands clear 
thinking, resolute decision and courageous action. 

The Desire for Success or Personal Power 

(2) A second major incentive in modern life is the 
desire to succeed, to achieve a given end. This motive 
operates powerfully with many persons who have no 
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desire for great possessions. Moreover it is often the 
basis of the desire for great possessions, since posses¬ 
sions have now become a badge of success. 

Mr. Charles M. Schwab, President of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, once'said: 44 When the achievements 
of my life have been completed and my obituary is be¬ 
ing written, if I can leave as a monument a long line of 
smoke stacks, boiler works, rolling mills and establish¬ 
ments, I shall be prouder than of the grandest monu¬ 
ment men might erect in my memory. The men in 
business in the United States are not working for money 
alone. The chief pride of American character is successr 
ful accomplishment. It may be measured by the dollars 
that go into his coffers, but the real throb and thrill 
of pleasure that comes to his mind is one of successful 
accomplishment . 9 9 

The attitude of many business and professional men 
has been described by a prominent sociologist in these 
words: 4 ‘American men make money as American boys 
play marbles in spring, baseball in summer, and foot¬ 
ball in autumn. The rich man toiling for more, often 
is trying to run up a high score at the national game.” 

The desire for personal power is closely bound up 
with the desire to succeed. Many men are thrilled at 
their ability to manipulate things, while some find their 
greatest joy in directing other people. The desire for 
the success which brings recognition and personal power 
is an important factor in modern life. 

Is the desire for success and personal power unchris¬ 
tian ? It depends upon the kind of success desired and 
the use to which power is put. None of us would say 
that it is unchristian to desire personal power as a 
means of helping other people. Unfortunately, power 
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is more often desired for selfish reasons. Many per¬ 
sons desire power as a means of satisfying selfish ambi¬ 
tions or of gratifying personal pride. 

The wife of Zebedee once asked Jesus to grant to 
her sons the privilege of occupying the chief places 
of honor in his kingdom. In reply Jesus said to his 
disciples: “Ye know that the rulers of the Gentiles 
lord it over them, and their great ones exercise au¬ 
thority over them. Not so shall it be among you; but 
whosoever would be first among you shall be your serv¬ 
ant, even as the Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister and give his life for a ransom 
for many.” 


The Desire to Serve 

(3) A third major incentive in modern life is the 
desire to serve, to be of use in the world. This should 
not be confused with a popular meaning of “service” 
in business today. The word is often used as meaning 
courtesy, thoughtfulness, fair dealing and efficiency— 
for the sake of higher profits. Many persons believe in 
“service” because it pays. 

There are, however, many persons in modem life 
Whose chief stimulus is the genuine desire to help 
other folks and to have a share in building a better 
world. These persons are found in all walks of life. 

Summary 

The evidence seems to indicate that the group whose 
chief motive is that of unselfish service is greatly out¬ 
numbered by those who are spurred to action by the 
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desire for possessions or personal power. It seems un¬ 
questionable that of the total number of business and 
professional men in the United States, a large majority 
are motivated chiefly by the desire for possessions or 
for the power which accompanies success. Self-interest, 
enlightened or unenlightened, is still dominant in the 
lives of most people. 

A well known writer has described what he believed 
to be the prevailing spirit of the times in these words: 
“Look where you will, it is the spirit of I Myself 
which is paramount. Life exists for Me; all the Him 
aeons behind have toiled to produce Me; this brief mo¬ 
ment in the eternal duration of time is only an oppor¬ 
tunity for My pleasure and My ease; I care not a jot 
for the ages ahead and the sons of men who shall in¬ 
habit the earth when I am dust beneath their feet. 
Give Me My Rights. Stand clear of My way. I want 
and I will have.” 

II. Are the Motives of Jesus Practicable in Modern 
Business and Professional Life? 

The dominant motive of Jesus was service. “For 
the Son of Man himself has not come to be served but 
to serve.” “For the Son of Man has come to seek and 
save the lost.” “I have come that they may have 
life and have it the full.” “And for their sake I con¬ 
secrate myself that they may be consecrated by the 
truth.” Love was the supreme characteristic of his 
life. He went about doing good, healing the sick, feed¬ 
ing the hungry, strengthening the tempted, lifting up 
the fallen, comforting the broken hearted, calling men 
into companionship with the Father. His manner of 
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life and his message were so unacceptable to the ec¬ 
clesiastical authorities of his day that in the end he 
was hanged upon a cross. And yet, in the anguish of 
those last moments, he cried out, “Father, forgive 
them, they do not know what they are doing.” 

Is Jesus' way of life practicable for men in this gen¬ 
eration? Are men so constituted that it is hopeless 
to expect them to be dominated by his motives? 

t Human Instincts 

There is general agreement among psychologists to¬ 
day that the actions of human beings are motivated 
primarily by instincts, innate tendencies or psychical 
dispositions. “The behavior of man in the family,” 
says Professor Thorndike, “in business, in the state, 
in religion, and in every other affair of life, is rooted 
in his unlearned, original equipment of instincts and 
capacities.” Are these instincts or tendencies of such 
a nature as to make the motives of Jesus impracticable 
for most men? 

Among the strongest instincts of man are those of 
sex, acquisition, anger, pugnacity and mastery. These 
instincts are often expressed in a manner which is anti¬ 
social, but it by no means follows that they are in¬ 
herently anti-social. They are frequently expressed in 
ways which are of great social value. Moreover, there 
are other human instincts which most readily express 
themselves through social channels. Psychologists are 
generally agreed that the following tendencies are in¬ 
nate in human nature: 

(1) The instinct of creation or workmanship . It is 
natural for men to make things. This is as truly a part 
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of the nature of man as the desire for possessions. Wil¬ 
liam James has said: “Constructiveness is a genuine 
and irresistible instinct in man as in the bee or beaver.” 
If this tendency is not manifest in some men today 
it is because of the artificial and adverse conditions un¬ 
der which they live. 

(2) The gregarious instinct and sensitiveness to ap¬ 
proval and disapproval. It is natural for men to desire 
to be together. This is one of the reasons for the growth 
of cities and the decline of rural communities. Not 
only do men like to be together, they are very sensitive 
to the opinion of the rest of the group. Ostracism is 
one of the severest penalties which, can come to any 
man. Man cannot be happy by himself. A prominent 
sociologist has expressed the opinion that the social 
motive is “the strongest that sways us, even stronger 
in normal life than hunger or sex.” 

(3) The instinct of self-respect . It is natural for 
men to , evaluate their own conduct and to desire to 
reach a standard which they have erected. Men de¬ 
light in their own skill, strength or righteousness. The 
desire for self-approval operates powerfully in all nor¬ 
mal persons. 

(4) The instinct of parental love and self-sacrifice . 
The love of parents for their children and the willing¬ 
ness to sacrifice for them is universal. Closely related 
is the tendency to be kind and considerate of others. 
Mutual aid is natural to human beings. The subordi¬ 
nation of selfish desires to the higher good of the group 
is characteristic of individuals in an ascending civiliza¬ 
tion. “The power of sacrifice and renunciation,” says 
Benjamin Kidd, “is the first and last word in that kind 
of efficiency which is deepening in the social era of the 
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race. The progress of humanity, has, therefore, over 
and above every other feature this meaning. It is the 
epic of the vast, tragic, ennobling, immortalizing all- 
conquering ethic of Renunciation. ’' 

Jesus' Wat of Life and Human Nature 

The reason for examining human instincts at this 
point is that such a study shows that human nature 
is not inevitably antagonistic to Jesus' way of life. The 
motives which prompted him to action are deeply in¬ 
grained in human nature and are altogether natural 
to normal persons. 

The best proof of this statement is found in the fact 
that throughout the centuries many persons have ap¬ 
plied his motives in all relationships of life. There are 
conspicuous illustrations of people motivated by a pas¬ 
sion for truth and the desire to be of service to man¬ 
kind. The glorious record of these persons is a repudia¬ 
tion of the idea that the possessive instincts are always 
dominant. 

It seems strange that there should be any lingering 
doubts as to the power of self-sacrifice latent in all nor¬ 
mal human beings, after the world-wide demonstration 
during the Great War. One does not need to be a be¬ 
liever in the righteousness or efficacy of war as a meth¬ 
od, to recognize the fact that during the war there was 
a vast sacrificial outpouring of treasure and blood. In 
all of the belligerent nations the instincts of possession 
were subordinated to the instincts of service and self¬ 
giving. A stupendous volume of self-sacrifice was re¬ 
leased and millions of men gladly laid down their lives 
in what they believed to be a holy cause. 
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The experiences of war-time should convince us be¬ 
yond doubt that self-sacrifice is just as natural as any 
other of man’s instincts , and under appropriate circum¬ 
stances is absolutely supreme in the average person . 
The desire for possessions, craving for mastery, love 
* of family, are ultimately less powerful than sacrificial 
devotion to a great cause. 

At bottom there is no essential difference in the make¬ 
up of missionaries, scientists, soldiers and other people 
in all walks of life. All are members of one species, 
children of one Father. All have the same instincts 
and innate tendencies. Love is just as natural as hate, 
mutual aid as antagonism, self-sacrifice as self-asser¬ 
tion. None of the motives of Jesus are unnatural for 
the normal person. 

In this connection, Professor John Dewey says: 41 If 
there are difficulties in the way of social alteration— 
as there certainly are—they do not lie in an original 
aversion of human nature to serviceable action, but 
rather in the conditions under which men live." Pro¬ 
fessor Irving Fisher names seven major instincts, as 
follows: Self-preservation, self-expression, self-respect, 
loyalty, home-making, play, worship. He then says: 
4 4 Of the seven mentioned, only the instinct of self- 
preservation is even fairly well satisfied by the majority 
of workers. We thrum too continuously on the one 
string. Human nature is a harp of many strings .' r 

The task before us, then, is not the changing of human 
nature, but the creation of situations in which new sets 
of human instincts may more easily find expression. 
To this end, public opinion needs to be changed with 
regard to several vital points. Since individual action 
is profoundly affected by social approval and disap- 
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proval, this is a natural place to begin. It would seem 
that the public attitude needs to be changed with re¬ 
gard to three fundamental points in modern industry. 

Changes in the Public Attitude Needed 

First, with regard to the relative merits of possession 
and creation. In the United States it seems unques¬ 
tioned that possession or ownership has generally been 
regarded much more highly than the element of crea¬ 
tion or construction. The man who has things is usually 
more highly honored than the man who does things. 
Of course, there are exceptions to the rule, but in the 
average community the man with the greatest posses¬ 
sions is usually regarded as “the biggest man in town.” 
The millionaire is usually more admired and envied 
than the teacher or preacher, although the degree of his 
service for his fellows may be negligible as compared 
with that of many other citizens. The ideal held most 
vividly before the average young person is the desire 
to become rich. 

This is not a high ideal and its pursuit is responsible 
for much of the strife and misery in the world today. 
The ideal which should constantly be held before the 
youth of the land is that of service, creation, construc¬ 
tion for the common good. Chief honors should go to 
those who are most successful in this realm and only the 
lesser honors to those who succeed in accumulating 
goods for their own selfish enjoyment. Upon the rela¬ 
tive merits of creating and owning, public opinion 
should speak in clarion tones. 

Second, there is need for a change in public opinion 
with regard to the purpose of engaging in business 
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or industry. It is now too often assumed that young 
people should enter business or industry primarily as 
a means of making money. This is a low conception 
of business and places it on a different level than the 
ministry or certain other professions. No one would 
Suggest that a young man should enter the ministry or 
the teaching profession primarily because it offers an 
an opportunity to make money. 

We need a new attitude toward industry. The chief 
purpose of industry is not to help men get rich; its 
chief purpose is to produce goods and services which 
are needed by mankind. The idea that men should 
engage in business or industry primarily to- make money 
is responsible for much of the present disorder and 
inefficiency. 

Third, we need a new attitude toward competition 
and co-operation. Throughout American history, com¬ 
petition has been glorified and regarded as the basis 
of our national prosperity. There is much to be said 
for this point of view. Competition has tended to de¬ 
velop self-reliance and independence of spirit and has 
contributed to social progress. It is probable, however, 
that the extent of this contribution has been highly 
exaggerated in the popular mind. 

It seems time to challenge the sanctity of competi¬ 
tion and to point out its real nature. A distinction 
should be made between modern competition in busi¬ 
ness and rivalry in games or artistic pursuits. The 
value of such rivalry is generally recognized. Com¬ 
mercial competition as a rule is not friendly rivalry 
and good sportsmanship. The primary purpose of com¬ 
mercial competition is to gain personal power or a larger 
share of the common store of goods and services. Its 
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result usually is strife and bitterness and it is the basis 
of the intense struggle now being waged in industry, 
where employer is arrayed against employer, workman 
against workman, employers against workmen, and con¬ 
sumers against both employers and workmen. 

It should be recognized that conditions in the United 
States have changed during the past three decades and 
that competition is less and less efficient. So long as 
land was cheap and plentiful and so long as industry 
was conducted in small units, competition was more ef¬ 
fective and less destructive of human relations. Now 
that our population has greatly increased and that im¬ 
mense tracts of land are being monopolized by a few 
holders, with the consequence that land is increasingly 
expensive and difficult to secure by the average man, 
and since industry is increasingly being concentrated 
in great units, with fewer men owning their own tools, 
the results of competition are more and more disastrous. 

Harmony and efficiency in industry depend upon co¬ 
operation. The need of the hour is for public opinion 
which will strongly disapprove selfish competition and 
approve cooperation for the common good. The times 
demand a multitude of intensive experiments in coop¬ 
eration in all phases of industry. Public opinion should 
bestow its blessing upon all genuine efforts to substi¬ 
tute the principle of cooperation for that of competi¬ 
tion. Experiments in cooperative distribution, coop¬ 
erative marketing, cooperative production and coop¬ 
erative banking should be encouraged. 

The Outcome op' Continued Strife 

The people of this generation will do well to pause 
and consider the probable outcome of the present strife, 
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if unchecked. It should be remembered that the peoples 
of the earth are being drawn into closer and closer con¬ 
tacts. Trade knows no boundaries and international 
competition is growing keener. The points of friction 
are multiplying and the danger zones are widening. 

Within the different nations the situation is critical. 
The lines between employers and workers are being 
drawn more sharply. Bitterness in industrial relations 
is increasing. The belligerent parties in the struggle 
are growing in power. There is an increasing concen¬ 
tration of wealth and control, and employers’ associa¬ 
tions are growing in power. Organized labor is also 
gaining strength. Industrial struggles are becoming 
more and more disastrous to public welfare. Continued 
emphasis upon self-interest and competition can have 
no other end than intensified warfare in industry. Un¬ 
less new motives are made dominant, it is altogether 
probable that the nations will be plunged into further 
wars. And further wars on a wide scale will undoubt¬ 
edly threaten the existence of modern civilization. 
We should not allow ourselves to forget that several 
civilizations have perished from the earth in the course 
of human history. 

The churches should realize the extent of their stake 
in the industrial struggle. The more intense this strug¬ 
gle becomes, the less influence the churches will have 
in any sphere of life. The churches in the United 
States should take warning from what is happening in 
England and on the Continent. There seems to be no 
doubt that the breach between the churches and the 
great masses of working people is widening. In many 
European countries the churches are held in contempt 
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by many workers. The industrial struggle is not solely 
responsible for this condition, but it is a major factor. 

Strife and warfare in industry undermine the very 
foundations upon which the churches rest. It is mock¬ 
ery to speak of brotherhood being a reality when men 
in industry are tearing at each other's vitals. The 
sooner the churches realize that their future usefulness 
depends upon a lessening of the industrial conflict, and 
the sooner they throw the full weight of their influence 
against self-interest and selfish competition and in 
favor of friendly cooperation for the public welfare, 
the better it will be for the world. 

Power of Public Opinion 

A society which awards its honors on a basis of serv¬ 
ice, rather than on grounds of ownership; in which in¬ 
dustry is based on production for social use, rather 
than for individual profit; and in which the method 
is that of cooperation for the common good, rather than 
selfish competition for private gain, will be one in 
which the chief barriers to harmony and efficiency in 
industry have been removed. A strong public expres¬ 
sion on these three points would make possible an im¬ 
mense stride forward. 

The power of public approval or disapproval is very 
great. If selfish competition for the sake of accumu¬ 
lating goods for personal enjoyment should be placed 
under the ban of public disapproval, and if unselfish 
cooperation for the common good should receive the 
unqualified endorsement of public opinion, an atmos¬ 
phere would be created in which the anti-social in¬ 
stincts would be subordinated and the more social ten¬ 
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dencies released. It has been said by Professor E. C. 
Hayes that “ society has incalculable power to sup¬ 
press what it sufficiently condemns and to promote what 
it sufficiently appreciates. . . . Society can create a 
situation in which wickedness will in general be im¬ 
becility. '' 

In this connection, Benjamin Kidd said: “Every 
institution in civilization is in fore-grips with a new 
kind of knowledge, the control of which will become 
a matter of life and death to it. It is clearly in evi¬ 
dence that the science of creating and transmitting 
public opinion under the influence of collective emotion 
is about to become the principal science of civilization, 
to the mastery of which all governments and all power¬ 
ful interests will in the future address themselves with 
every resource at their command." 

In the light of the teaching and example of Jesus 
it would seem that the churches should have a clear 
message with regard to the three points under consid¬ 
eration. Jesus uttered a warning against the desire for 
great possessions in these words: “Take heed, and 
keep yourselves from all covetousness: for a man's life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth." He warned his hearers against fruit¬ 
less worry over food and raiment. In a parable he 
pictured the doom of a rich man who was intent only 
upon his own comfort and pleasure. The verdict of 
Jesus is emphatic that the possession of goods is of no 
importance as compared with creation, construction or 
service for the common good. 

As to the relative merits of selfish competition and 
cooperation for the common good, it would seem that 
the teaching of Jesus is clear. Is selfish competition in 
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accord with his teaching concerning the supremacy of 
love, goodwill and brotherhood? Is not cooperation 
the channel through which these attitudes most easily 
find expression? 

In the light of His clear teaching, it would seem 
that the churches should be proclaiming with vigor the 
message that the purpose of industry is to produce 
goods which are needed, rather than to make possible 
the accumulation of private wealth, and that the method 
should be that of friendly cooperation rather than selfish 
competition. 

Is it not high time that the title “Christian” be with¬ 
drawn from those persons who are motivated primarily 
by the selfish desire for great possessions or personal 
power and whose ruthless competition and disregard of 
the welfare of competitors and the public is an utter 
denial of brotherhood—no matter how large their 
benevolent gifts and public benefactions may be? 
Should not the approval of the churches be reserved 
for those persons who, in the spirit of Jesus, are un¬ 
selfishly cooperating with their fellows in serving the 
common good? Is not this the least that should be 
expected of the churches? Strife and warfare are m- 
evitable in a world which enthrones selfish competition. 
It is futile to expect peace and harmony in industry 
so long as selfish competition receives the blessing of 
public opinion. 

The Resources of Religious People 

Religious people in the United States have the power 
to change the public attitude toward the three funda¬ 
mental points under consideration. They have enor- 
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mous resources at their disposal. There are over forty 
million communicants of the various churches. These 
persons acknowledge the supremacy of Jesus’ way of 
life and are at least nominally committed to his leader¬ 
ship. Many of them are troubled over the strife and 
misery of this day and are increasingly sensitive to 
the evils of modern industry. For the most part their 
intentions are good. They will to do the right thing. 
There are more than one hundred thousand ministers 
in charge of congregations. There are hundreds of 
thousands of teachers in Sunday Schools and millions 
of pupils. The weekly circulation of the religious press 
runs into the millions. The latent power 0 f the religious 
forces in America to influence public opinion is incal¬ 
culable. 

Among the resources of Christian people is a strong 
belief in the presence and cooperation of the Holy 
Spirit. The Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is a liv¬ 
ing God, who has been seeking through the ages to win 
men to his way of life and to establish His Kingdom 
upon earth. The realization of His presence and help 
in the task of making modern life conform to His will 
is an enormous inspiration to Christians and greatly 
increases their enthusiasm and courage and faith. One 
of the tragedies of these days is the fact that so many 
Christians are seemingly unaware of the presence of 
God and make so little effort to cooperate with Him in 
building a better world. 

The historian, Lecky, in speaking of the influence of 
John Wesley and his followers, said: “England es¬ 
caped the horrors of the French Revolution largely 
through the vehement religious enthusiasm which was 
at that very time passing through the middle and lower 
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classes of people.” It is possible that history may re¬ 
peat itself in America during the next few decades 
and that in this land an awakening in the churches 
may prevent the worst excesses of the class-war which 
is even now sweeping over parts of Europe. 

Summary 

Let us again raise the question: Are the motives 
of Jesus practicable in modern business and profes¬ 
sional life? It has been pointed out that psychologists 
are agreed that the instincts of creation, sensitiveness 
to social approval and disapproval, self-respect, parental 
love and self-sacrifice, are active in all normal persons. 
The vast release of latent self-sacrifice during the war 
is sufficient proof of this fact. The self-denial and un¬ 
selfish service of Jesus are not contrary to human na¬ 
ture. The task before us is not the changing of human 
nature but the creation of situations in which the best 
tendencies may more easily be given expression. 

To this end changes are needed in public opinion 
with regard to the relative merits of ownership versus 
service, as to whether the basis of industry is to be 
production for personal profit or for social use, as to 
whether selfish competition is better than friendly co¬ 
operation. 

If changes in the public attitude on these three points 
do not take place, it seems certain that we shall have 
continued strife in industry and warfare between na¬ 
tions and that civilization itself will be seriously men¬ 
aced. The churches have a great stake in the industrial 
struggle. They also have enormous latent power to 
form public opinion and to create situations in which 
the more social instincts will find expression. 
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The task ahead is not an impossible one. The motives 
of Jesus are natural to man at his best and can be ap¬ 
plied in modern business and professional life. They 
must be applied if life is to remain tolerable for man¬ 
kind. The difficulties in the way of application are stu¬ 
pendous. Courage of a high order is demanded. And 
yet in other realms men are not dismayed by obstacles. 
Behind the desk of one of the great - industrial leaders 
of the nation is a small electric sign which he illuminates 
at psychological moments. It reads: “CAN’T MUST 
BE OVERCOME.” 

This is the attitude preeminent for the Christian with 
regard to the obstacles which block the way to the ap¬ 
plication of the motives of Jesus in modem business 
and professional life. Can’t must be overcome. 
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KRISTELIGT FREDSFORBUND 

Kontor: Aaboulevard 14, 4. 
Kebenhavn N. 


rlermed tillader vi os at gore Dem opmaerksom paa 
en Bog, som nylig er tidkommet paa vojrt Forlag: 

f \ 

Sherwood Eddy og Kirby Page 

KRIG, MORAL OG 
KRISTENDOM 

En Fredssagens Katekismus. 

Bogen er paa 116 Sider og koster 1 Kr. 50 0re. Den 
bestilles lettest ved at indsende Betalingen paa Giro? 
kort (Nr. 2545). Ved samtidig Bestilling af 10 Eksem? 
plarer faas det 11. frit. Bogen kan ogsaa faas i Bog? 
handelen. 

Vi aftrykker her af Anmeldelserne: 

BISKOP H. OSTENFELD i Berlingske Tidende for 11. 
November 1928: 

Kristeligt Fredsforbund har udsendt en lille Bog med oven? 
staaende Titel. Den er forfattet af Sherwood Eddy og Kirby 
Page (oversat af K. SvelmoesThomsen). Af al den Litteratur, 
som Fredssagen har affodt, har intet gjort saa staerkt Ind? 
tryk paa mig som Sherwood Eddys Indheg — det skulde da 
vaere Artiklen om »Krigens Forvandling«, som den svenske 
Kaptajn Brunnskog har skrevet i Tidsskriftet: »Kristent Ge? 
menskap«. Eddy er en af de mest fremtraedende Kirkeledere 














i De forenede Stater, eh Mand, soM staar i sine bedste Aar. 
Han var under Krigen K.F.U.M.?Sekret ; 3er i den . amerikanske 
Arme, og det har kostet ham stor Selvoveryindelse, at naa til 
et udtalt Standpunkt overfor Krigens Tilladelighed. Han skil? 
drer i denne lille Bog, hvorledes hans Udvikling har vaeret, 
og de Kendsgerninger, der for ham har vseret afgorende som 
Motiver til at forlade et nolende og tilbageholdende Stands 
punkt og nu indtage en fast og afgjort Stilling i Sporgsmaalet 
om Krig og Fred. Det forekommer mig, at dette Indlaeg ikke 
kan forbigaas i Tavshed. Det fortjener at lseses og eftertasn? 
kes baade paa Grund af det, som Forfatteren fremforer, og 
paa Grund af hans Personlighed. 

SEKRETvER SCHLESCH i Dansk Missions Blad Nr. 45: 

En fortrinlig skrevet Bog. Sherwood Eddy yiser deri klart, 
hvilken Djsevelens og Dodens Gerning al Krig er, saa at 
Kristne, der har faaet Syn herfor, selv med Fare for eget Liv 
ikke kan have andet med Krig at gore end at bode paa de 
Ulykker, den voider, medens,Kirby Page fyndigt og godt be? 
svarer de mange Sporgsmaal, man har opstillet for delvis at 
forsvare Krigens Nodveridighed og Bcrettigelse. 

Af Anmeldelse i Skive Folkeblad for 5. November 1928: 

.... Al Krig er Logn og Svindel, ligegyldigt om Folk kalder 
det med sode Navne som »Forsvarskrig« eller lignende. Alle 
Forslag om militeert Fovsvar er Afgudsdyrkelse, Hedenskab 
og Djaevlevserk, ligegyldigt om de understottes af Indre Mis? 
sion eller Muhammed. 

Den lille Bog pm »Krig, Moral og Kristendom« siger det 
med blaendende Klarhed, hvad det hele er! Kob den nu til 
Fredsfyrstens Hojtidsfest og lad den smykke Julebordet. — 

PASTOR M. N. RANDK^ER skriver i »Fovaeldve og Borneo 
for 15. November 28 bl. a.‘: 

.... Det er en erfaren Mands alvorlige Ord, som vi har 

godt af at Ivtte til.Sporgsmaalet er blevet meget alsidigt 

belyst.Bogen anbefales derfor paa det bedste. 


i Af PASTOR CARL CHRISTENSENS Anmeldelse i San? 
tabPosien IS. November 28; , w 

.... Sherwood Eddy, derGsaa, kendte Student er? og Hed? 
ningemissionaer, som selv.har gjort Krigen med og vseret dens 
Tilhaehger, har nok Krav paa at blive hort, naar han nu har 
kaempet sig til sit afgjorte Standpunkt: Mod Krigen og Mili? 
tarismen for Jesu Skyld. 

$OGNEPRAi)ST I. A. HANSEN har en lang Anmeldelse 
paa X> Side i Fyns SociahDemokrat: 

.... En gribende og overbevisende Bog imod al Krig som 
Synd. Hvor traenges der til disse klare Toner i vor Tid .... 

CAND. THEOL. HJERMIND i Settlementsbladet for 10. 
November 1928: 

" .... Forfatteren soger at fordele Skylden for Verdenskrigen 
retfaerdigt og at trsenge ind i Aarsagetne til Krigen. — Tag 
selv og lass, og isaer I unge, det -er jo os unge Sporgsmaalet er 
lagt hen til, vi kan ikke afvise det, det afhaenger i ikke ringe 
Grad af os, om Verden skal fare fort i dette meningslose og 
forfaerdelige. 


S& 

AXEL PILLE i »Nye Veje«, November 1928. 

Det er ikke en Bog med tor Moralprsediken og Bibelcitater. 
Det er to Amerikaneres Vidnesbyrd om Krigen og Fredsar? 
bejdet, som her gives os, og lad os sige med det samme, at 
det er en saa udmaerket Bog, at alle Fredsvenner burde kende 
den. Den vil vsere en uvurderlig Hjaelp, hvis man i en Studie? 
kreds har sat sig for at studere Krigen og Fredsarbejdet .... 

FRU CORNELIA LAURITSEN, VARN^ES PR.ESTE? 
GAARD i »Fred og Frihed« November og December 1928. 

Fredsvenner her i Danmark har — mener jeg — Aarsag 
til at vsere taknemmelige for denne udmaerkede Bog, der med 
vette baerer Undertitlen »En Fredssagens Katekismus«. Den 
er vierdifuld, fordi den paa en kort og dog omfattende, en 











dyb og tillige naturlig Maade i forste Del skildrer Sherwood 
Eddys egen Udvikling fra at vaere Krigens, »den .retfaerdige 
Krigs« Forsvarer til — gennem Oplevelse og Kamp — at blive 
den konsekvente Pacifismes Talsmand, mens der i anden Del 
gennem Kirby Page i Form af Sporgsmaal og Svar leveres 
Vaaben, ikke letkobte, men provede Argumenter, til Forsvar 
og Angreb for Fredssagen. Velsignet fri for Fanatisme, som 
Bogen er, med psykologisk Sans og Forstaaelse for den histo? 
riske Udvikling, vor Opfattelse af Pligt, Moral og Kristen? 
dom har vaeret og stadigt til en vis Grad er afhaengig af, med 
^Erbodighed for den individuelle Samvittighed, der kun inde? 
fra kan og bor boje sig for gammel og ny Lov, er den ikke 
mindst vaerdifuld for de Mennesker, der endnu ikke rigtigt 
kender Fredsideen og derfor staar den fjern. En uhildet Laeser 
vil naeppe kunne undgaa at faa et staerkt Indtryk af det pacific 
stiske Livssyn, Bogen vidner om. Bogen har sin Styrke baade 
paa Tankens og Folelsens Omraade, og jeg vilde onske, at 
alle, som af aerlig Overbevisning er Skeptikere og Modstam 
dere overfor Fredssagen, vilde laese Bogen, og jeg onsker den 
den storst mulige Udbredelse. 
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WHY PACIFISM HOLDS ME 

by John Nevin Sayre* 


T HERE hangs in my study a 
picture of Christ, seated on the 
Mount of Olives, gazing at feru- 
salem. I am looking at it today because 
the news has just come of Hitler’s 
* ruthless seizure o£ Austria. My tele¬ 
phone has been ringing and a re¬ 
porter demanding my opinion as to 
whether the course which Schuschnigg 
had’followed was pacifism and what I, 
as a pacifist thought about it. I am re¬ 
flecting and going back over some of 
the high points of pacifism in my life. 
Is pacifism adequate to meet aggres¬ 
sion? 

I. 

As I look at Jesus with his gaze fixed 
on Jerusalem I think first of the aggres¬ 
sions of Rome. Pontius Pilate and the 
Legions of the Gentiles occupied the 
holy city of Jesus’ people, the city whose 
name was peace. They showed no mercy 
to Jewish patriots who dared strike for 
their nation’s freedom against Rome’s 
imperial aggression. When Jesus was a 
growing boy, Judas of Galilee had made 
insurrection and seized the city of 
Sepphoris where Roman military sup¬ 
plies were stored. His revolt spread 
throughout Galilee, Judea and beyond 
Jordan. Then the Romans took terrible 
revenge. Varus with his legions swept 
forward along Rome’s roads, laid siege to 
Sepphoris, captured it, burnt it to the 
ground and sold its inhabitants into 
slavery. Outside of Jerusalem he exe¬ 
cuted 2000 Jewish patriots on crosses. 
Sepphoris was but three miles away 
from Nazareth where Jesus at this time 
was a boy of ten. 

^Former editor The World Tomorrow . 
Chairman International Fellowship of Recon¬ 
ciliation, American Fellowship Reconciliation, 
and National Peace Conference. 


Jesus seated on the Mount of Olives 
forsees a similar fate in store for Jerusa¬ 
lem. His heart bleeds for the women 
and children and for his country. He 
wants to prevent it, but he is unable. He 
had called upon his countrymen to love 
these Romans, to go two miles with 
them when compelled to go one, to 
carry their burdens, to treat them as 
brothers, as children of God, to pray for 
them iA the moments of their greatest 
aggression. How foolish, how unrealis¬ 
tic, how morally wrong did such counsel 
seem to the men of Jerusalem. They 
preferred Barabbas. 

So on the one side of the picture in 
my study there is the city with its tem¬ 
ple, its leaders of public opinion, its edu¬ 
cational, economic and patriotic inter¬ 
ests and the whole mass of its citizens 
convinced that the pacifism of Jesus is 
futile. On the other side of the picture— 
and of the argument—there is just one 
lonely tragic man. He knows that his 
pacifist way will not be tried. And he 
has an utterly real view of what then 
will happen. Since his countrymen will 
refuse to follow the things that belong 
unto peace, a judgment of natural con¬ 
sequence will overwhelm the city. 

II. 

It is the spring of 1914 . I am in the 
holy land at Caesarea Philippi. I have 
climbed a mountain back of the city to 
view the ruins of an ancient castle which 
the Crusaders built there in 1139 . The 
castle had occupied a commanding site, 
and massive ruins still bear witness to 
what must have been one of the most 
magnificent fortresses that the Cru¬ 
saders ever reared. They built it to se¬ 
cure their hold on the land of Jesus 
which they had wrested from the Turk. 

















The collective armed might of Europe 
had gone forth blessed by Holy Church 
to roll back the aggression of the infidel 
from the Saviour’s tomb. And this time 
the situation was not like that which 
Jesus faced when Rome’s legions had 
the preponderant force. Now dominant 
might was in the hands of Christians. 
The Crusaders took Jerusalem from the 
anti-Christian foe, they took Ceasarea 
Philippi, they proclaimed sway over 
Palestine. They were successful. 

I can imagine that on an afternoon 
about the year 1140 a devout Crusader 
Knight on watch on the castle wall may 
have meditated upon Jesus 1 visit to 
Caesarea Philippi where the fisherman 
Peter first hailed him as the Christ. Let 
us suppose that this Crusader was a 
deeply sincere Christian, a man who had 
left home, fortune and love in personal 
surrender to the belief that God willed 
him to go to Christ’s war. As he looked 
far out across the plains and to the blue 
of distant hills, the whole land swept 
bare of the Infidel’s soldiers, and as he 
reflected upon the security of the strong¬ 
est and most modern of the Crusader 
fortresses, did he, I wonder, remem¬ 
ber that strange conversation wherein 
Jesus had so vehemently rebuked Simon 
Peter ? 

Here at this place, named after Cae¬ 
sar, with the signs and symbols of Cae- 
sarism all around, Jesus had sought to 
prepare his disciples to go with him to 
Jerusalem and to meet aggression in the 
pacifist way. It was the way of willingly 
receiving violence at the hands of ag¬ 
gressors but refusing always to do any 
violence to them. Jesus had perceived 
that to impose suffering upon men 
when they do evil tends to harden their 
hearts and make them stubborn in re¬ 
sistance like Pharoah of old. And he 
saw that violence, the instrument of 
Satan, even when used against aggres¬ 
sors, invariably began to corrupt and 


possess all those who trusted in it for 
their defense. Violence answered by vio¬ 
lence immediately set up a competition 
in violence. It promised victory to 
whoever could do the worst violence 
and it opened the way for the steep 
descent of all participants into passion, 
fear, hatred, malice and all uncharitable¬ 
ness. So the end for everybody was de¬ 
struction. “All they that take the sword . 
shall perish with the sword.” 

Over against this way of men, God 
had revealed his better way of coping 
with aggression. That way for both na¬ 
tion and individual had been forecast by 
Isaiah. The prophet had seen the destiny 
of Israel as chosen to give law to the 
nations, not with sanctions of force, like 
Rome, but by the sanction of faithful en¬ 
durance of persecution. As a nation will¬ 
ing to suffer in unwavering fidelity to 
Moses’ law it would one day be vindi¬ 
cated by the conversion of the Gentile 
peoples to see the significance of the 
truth that Moses had revealed. Through 
the sufferings of the righteous their eyes 
would be opened. Therefore Israel’s 
resistance to pagan aggression and her 
supreme service to God was cast in the 
role of national passive suffering for 
truth. 

Jesus accepted this insight as truth 
and duty for individuals too. He appar¬ 
ently thought of his approaching cruci¬ 
fixion in Jerusalem as a fulfilment of 
Isaiah 53 and at Caesarea Philippi he 
sought especially to explain this the far- 
reaching significance of the pacifist way 
to his disciples. In setting his face to go 
to Jerusalem to meet the aggressions of 
the chief priests, Pharisees and Romans, 
he was not neutral to aggression nor 
isolating himself from the sufferings of 
his brethren, the common people. But 
Jesus’ way of help to them was to put 
to the test his own and his Father’s non¬ 
violent mode of dealing with violence 
and aggression. By taking the blows of 


aggression on his own body and by suf¬ 
fering on a felon’s cross he would show 
how mightily God’s spiritual force of 
good could avail against material evil. 

Simon Peter and the other disciples 
who had come to the point of accepting 
Tesus as Israel’s Messiah, were still far 
from accepting this interpretation of the 
Messianic role. But Jesus told them 
there could be no compromise, no wa¬ 
vering. They could not be his disciples 
unless they also would embrace his paci¬ 
fism as symbolised in the cross. When 
Peter then tempted Jesus to swerve from 
this course, Christ’s answer, quick as a 
flash, and reminiscent of an earlier temp¬ 
tation in the wilderness, was “Get thee 
behind me, Satan!” 

If now we could suppose that our 
Crusader knight mused at all on these 
things as he strode back and forth upon 
the castle wall overlooking Caesarea 
Philippi might he not like Simon Peter 
have begun to qualify the Master’s say¬ 
ings? I can imagine him soliloquizing 
to himself in this wise: 

“Jesus lived in very different times 
from mine. He was right in counseling 
non-resistance to Rome. His followers, 
even all his countrymen would have 
been too unequally matched against the 
numerical superiority and military ef¬ 
ficiency of the Romans. Besides, Jesus 
was expecting the end of the world with¬ 
in a generation. In those circumstances 
it was good religion and good sense to 
suffer and endure the aggression of 
Rome in the interim. But in my day 
the situation is quite changed. A thou¬ 
sand years have gone by and the end of 
the world is not yet, but the little hand¬ 
ful of Jesus’ disciples has increased to a 
host. It can now raise an army with 
banners, horsemen, fortresses, and the 
full equipment of war. Look at this 
castle constructed of solid rock on this 
impregnable mount. Issuing from its 
stronghold Christ’s knights in shining 


armour can ride ovit and defend from 
the Turk’s banditry the peaceful pil¬ 
grims who make long and arduous jour¬ 
ney to this Holy Land. Surely it is right 
and sensible for Christians to use the 
sword for this just purpose. And this 
castle guarantees a practical security 
which Jesus could not promise his first 
followers in the primitive days of his 
religion.” 

So might the Knight, the Crusaders 
and the Holy Catholic Church have 
looked at things in realistic fashion in 
1139 . The castle was defensive arma- 
T ment, symbol of a substantial force that 
the benighted Turks could understand. 
What would they care for the words of 
Jesus or a theory of pacifism to which 
they,, infidels and bandits, most certainly 
did not subscribe? 

Yet the armed castle fell inside of 
twenty-five years and it is a ruin unto 
this day. But the words of Christ are 
not in ruin. When I went through 
Palestine in April, 1914 , I found build¬ 
ings which the Crusaders had construct¬ 
ed for Christian churches being used 
as Mohammedan mosques. Though a 
multitude of Christians had drawn the 
sword to defend the sacred sites and 
soil, how little that kind of valour 
availed! And what of the Great War 
when the armies of Britain with tanks, 
machine guns and airplanes swept into 
the Holy Land and Allenby captured 
Jerusalem and took it from the Turk? 
Let General Allenby reply. Twenty 
years later in his Rectorial address at 
Edinburgh University he said: 

“Wars have been usually waged—in 
olden days—for the spoils of victory; 
increase of territory; acquisition of 
wealth; even glory to the victor. That 
lust for expansion is not yet quite dead; 
but the glory of conquest is departing; 
its gains are Dead Sea fruit. . . .” 

“All they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword,” said Jesus— 





















“Except ye repent ye shall all likewise 
perish. ... Oh Jerusalem* Jerusalem. *.. 
Heaven and earth shall pass away but 
my words shall not pass away/ 1 The 
centuries since appear to show that there 
was something more than an interim 
ethic to Christ's pronouncement of paci¬ 
fist truth. 

III. 

Again the scene changes. I am think¬ 
ing now of my great great grandfather, 
the Reverend John Sayre who was min¬ 
ister in the Anglican Church at Fair- 
field, Connecticut in the days of the 
American Revolution. In the year 1779 
he was visited by a committee of patriots 
who asked him to subscribe to “a paper 
stiled an association” which would have 
required him to refuse hospitality to the 
enemy and to support the war against 
Great Britain. John Sayre refused to 
sign the paper and embodied his reasons 
in a letter to the committee, from which 
I now quote: 

“The first clause contains a recital of some 
of those things which arc charged against the 
mother country as unconstitutional, and there¬ 
fore, unwarrantable exertions of power on her 
part and of the resolutions of the "United Col- 
onis* on their part to resist by force of arms 
the measures prescribed by the parent state and 
io die or be free. I beg ft ho' unworthy) to be 
considered as a servant of the gospel of Christ, 
who am informed by one of its inspired preach¬ 
ers that ‘the weapons of our warfare are not 
“carnal but might thro’ God to the bringing of 
every thought to the obedience of Christ” which 
expressions plainly designate them to be spir¬ 
itual; 1 dare not therefore promise to take up 
and use any carnal arms at all. 

“The second clause of the paper now before 
me contains a hearty approbation of the Con¬ 
tinental Association and a resolution ‘faith¬ 
fully to observe the same’ without any equivo¬ 
cation or mental reservation. There is one part 
of that association (especially as it has been 
practised upon here) with which I dare not 
promise to comply; my conscience will not per¬ 
mit me to act upon it and our common master 
has commanded me to let my ‘yea be yea and 
my nea be nea’ and I am also enjoined to speak 
the ‘truth to my neighbor in love.’ I must not 


therefore gentlemen equivocate with you. The 
p:irt 1 mean is that which prohibits me front 
extending the kind offices of humanity and 
hospitality to any who may refuse to be bound 
by it. The Savior oi the world, whose servant 
I am, ha til commanded me to feed the hungry, 
to give drink to the thirsty, to clothe the naked, 
to take in the stranger or traveller, to give to 
him that asketh of me and not to turn away 
from him who would borrow of me. Here it 
will be to no purpose to say that such or such 
are mine enemies because our Lord hath ex¬ 
pressly and that in an especial manner com¬ 
manded me to extend my good offices to mine 
enemies as such. And I beg the committee to 
remember that the ministers of the Gospel are 
in a particular manner commanded to keep 
hospitality. 

“The first paragraph of the last clause in the 
association sent me I have spoken to already: 
The remainder commences with a declaration 
that we notice and gratefully acknowledge the 
divine interposition in favor of all our warlike 
enterprises, crowning them with most unparal¬ 
leled success. I know not gentlemen that this, 
if it be true, is a proper rule for Christians to 
judge on concerning the goodness or badness of 
any cause of ibis kind in controversy; for his¬ 
tory, sacred and propbane, furnislieth us with 
many instances in which we shall all agree in 
saying that the most unjust cause did not al¬ 
ways meet an overthrow, nor the most just 
prosper. I look on the present Unnatural War 
as being a just judgment of God on the people 
of Old England as well as on us Americans 
for our many crying offences against His most 
holy laws; and a loud call to a sincere and im¬ 
mediate return to Him and to our duty. It is 
therefore a constant part of my prayers to Him 
who does not afflict willingly nor grieve the 
children of men that He would make it effectual 
to the production of a true and general refor¬ 
mation in, both countries to the glory of His 
Mercy. 

“I take it for granted that the design of this 
association is to make a discrimination between 
the friends of America and her liberties and 
the enemies of both. And I now beg the com¬ 
mittee to believe me when I declare in the pres¬ 
ence of Him who knows all hearts and before 
whom I am finally to be judged in that awful 
day when the secrets of all hearts shall be re¬ 
vealed that I am a most sincere friend to both. 
America is my native country—All my con¬ 
nections are in it—I have enjoyed the liberty 
and plenty of it thro the goodness of God too 
long and too thankfully not to be sensible of 
the value of both and to desire a continuance 
of them if it be his will. . . . After this open 


testimony I cannot fear gentlemen that you 
will run any risque of breaking the ninth com¬ 
mandment by advertising me as an enemy to 
my country. 

“Praying that infinite wisdom may guide 
the councils of my country, infinite power pro¬ 
tect her in all her lawful privileges, and infinite 
love pardon our misdoings and comfort us here 
and forever.—I subscribe myself, gentlemen, 
your sincere friend and servant in Christ Jesus.” 

John Sayre’s pacifism as evidenced in 
the foregoing letter did not prove ac¬ 
ceptable to his fellow townsmen. At one 
time his house was beset by two hundred 
Arherican militiamen who were only 
dissuaded from attacking it by. the as¬ 
surance that his wife was too ill to be 
removed. However some months later 
he did his best to save the town from 
being burnt by the British when they 
invaded Fairfield under General Tryon. 
A letter from the pastor of the Congre¬ 
gational Church written a week after 
the town had been reduced to ashes 
states that “Mr. Sayre, the Church of 
England missionary, begged the Gen¬ 
eral to spare the town, but was denied. 
He then begged that some few houses 
might be spared as a shelter, for those 
who could provide habitations nowhere 
else; this was denied also.” The whole 
town was burned including the parson¬ 
age of John Sayre, who found himself in 
a moment with his wife and eight small 
children entirely destitute of everything 
except the garments in which they were 
clad. As a refugee and without any 
pledge of protection or promise of help 
from the British he sought shelter for 
his family on board a British fleet in the 
harbor, which eventually took them to 
New York. He was invited to a parish 
at Huntington, Long Island, but when 
he had been there but a few days, the 
house at which he was staying was en¬ 
tered by a party of patriots from Con¬ 
necticut who after a diligent search re¬ 
tired without doing injury or taking 
anything away. When the Revolution 


was over he emigrated to Canada where 
he died in 1784. On the face of things 
it would seem that his pacifism had been 
almost completely a failure. 

But the story has a sequel worth con¬ 
sidering. The memory of John Sayre, 
which had been handed on to me was 
that of a Tory, a pro-British sympathiz¬ 
er who chose the wrong side. But in 
1917 it happened that I also was rector 
of an American church in war time 
when patriotic committees visited the 
clergy asking them to subscribe to Lib¬ 
erty Loans and to use the church to 
build up war morale. I refused to do 
this and a pacifist cousin of mine heard 
about it and sent me the letter of con¬ 
scientious objection which John Sayre 
had written one hundred and twenty- 
eight years before. Then for the first 
time I realized that he was not un¬ 
patriotic toward America nor “pro- 
German” but a Christian pacifist faithful 
to the mandates of his Lord. His argu¬ 
ments against prostituting the Church 
and Christianity to war were drawn 
from the same New Testament teaching 
that I was using. His pacifism and his 
sufferings beaten down to earth and 
buried in oblivion had risen from the 
dead and they helped sustain me against 
the pressure of war madness. 

How strange that pacifism so often 
crucified and defeated keeps coming 
back generation after generation! Why 
do the aggressors not finish it? Has it a 
kind of resurrection force? Is it sown 
in weakness but later raised in power? 
Is it a keystone for civilization which 
the builders have unwisely rejected? 

IV. 

My recollection now turns to a con¬ 
versation I had with President Wilson 
in the White House toward the end of 
August in 1918. I had gone to see him 
because an issue of The World To¬ 
morrow, a magazine launched eight 





















months earlier by the pacifist Fellow¬ 
ship of Reconciliation, had been de¬ 
clared by the post office authorities to be 
unmai table. There were certain articles 
bv Norman Thomas, John Haynes 
Holmes, Frederick Libby and others 
which it was felt should not circulate 
through the United States mails. I 
showed a marked copy to the President 
and said that in a war to make the world 
safe for democracy America should not 
suppress the sincere expression of Chris¬ 
tian opinion in our own land. The 
President, next day, took the matter up 
in the Cabinet and, overruling Mr. 
Burleson, released both The World To¬ 
morrow and The Nation which was 
being held up at the same time. What 
I remember most vividly now is the 
quiet talk which ensued between the 
President and myself by his fireside after 
he had placed my copy of The World 
Tomorrow in his desk drawer. 

News had just come of the success of 
our arms at Chateau-Thiery. American 
troops were winning their first engage¬ 
ments in France, the Germans were 
being pushed back rapidly, it looked as 
if an Allied victory were at last definitely 
in sight. In a few months or less the 
war might be over. The President was 
elated. 

He outlined some of the things he 
would do when victory was secured. He 
said he realized that the war aims of 
the Allies were not absolutely pure, but 
he was confident that the United States 
which was contributing so materially 
to the winning of the war would be able 
to control the terms of the peace. It was 
to be a just peace; and within the United 
States he, the war President, now had 
the whip hand and would control. 
Therefore the chief necessity at the mo¬ 
ment was a unified nation to support 
him. He knew things about Russia, for 
instance, which Norman Thomas could 
not know. (It was Mr, Thomas' article 


criticising the Administration's policy 
in regard to Russia that had been one 
of the things to which the Postmaster 
General had objected.) The President 
said that Mr. Thomas and the rest of 
us should put more trust in him. He 
would prevent unjust gains. He said, 
“Do you think I can ever look a returned 
American soldier in die eye if anybody 
gets selfish profits out of his sacrifices 
in this warp” 

In reply I spoke of the Christian paci¬ 
fist view that war was a devil's method 
out of which good would not come. The 
President conceded that if you hold up 
almost any national procedure “against 
the white light of the Cross, it looks 
gray.” But he had to do what was rela¬ 
tively good. He advised against “the in¬ 
decent exposure of our private opinions 
in public.” He argued the case well, if 
a man ever did, for Christian support 
of him in that particular war. Almost 
he had me converted, yet the authority 
of Jesus’ pacifism held me from going 
over. Although I could not then refute 
the apparent realism of the President’s 
words, I suspected that the post-war 
years might show them, after all, to have 
rested not on reality but illusion. And 
so they did. 

V. 

So today, when I contemplate the ela¬ 
tion of Hitler in a moment of world 
resounding success, and when I reflect 
upon the successful advance of Japan's 
airplanes and armies or the brutalities 
of Franco in Spain, I am not giving up 
my pacifism nor concluding that if it 
were tried it could not win against ag¬ 
gression. The trouble in the interna¬ 
tional scene today is not that pacifism 
has failed. Disaster has come, like 
the judgment which Jesus prophesied 
against Jerusalem, because our civiliza¬ 
tion has refused to try the methods of 
peace. 


We rejected the things of peace in the 
nineteenth century imperialism that cul¬ 
minated in the World War. We rejected 
them all through those terrible years 
1914-1918. We rejected them in the 
Treaty of Versailles and the unforgive- 
ness and economic nationalism which 
followed. America, Britain and the 
democratic; countries are rejecting them 
no less than other nations even to this 
day since We hold fast to that great 
portion of the earth which we possess 
and all sorts of economic advantages and 
monopolies, refusing -to share with less 
fortunate and impoverished peoples a 
measure of the power that is ours. We 
have not given self-determination to all 
our colonies nor to those taken from 
Germany, nor have we offered to hand 
over all colonies not ready for self gov¬ 
ernment to an international body which 
would develop them for self-government 
and administer them meanwhile for the 
benefit of their native peoples and regu¬ 
late their financial, economic and immi¬ 
gration policies as regards outside coun¬ 
tries on a basis of equal opportunity for 
all. In a word, we- satisfied powers 
cleave to empire though we may not 
covet it as do others who possess it not. 

Similarly, Great Britain, the United 
States and France have not relinquished 
their armaments. Although we build 
them up in part because we fear aggres¬ 
sion, it is at least equally true that we 
maintain them in order to rule and de¬ 
fend the territorial and economic em¬ 
pires to which we cleave. There is there¬ 
fore a considerable element of self- 
righteousness and Pharisaism in all our 
talk about “national defense,” “orderly 
processes in international affairs,” “ag¬ 
gressor nations” and so on. We see the 
mote in the eye of an aggressor nation— 
and it is there right enough—but we 
cannot see clearly to pull it out until we 
have first taken the beam out of the eye 
that is our own. 


Military sanctions and economic boy¬ 
cotts—whether governmental or private 
—are not the cure for this state of things. 
They might easily make a bad matter 
much worse but they will not arrest the 
spread of aggression and national self- 
righteousness and war. 

Justice and pacifism therefore call to 
the nations in our time most of all for a 
great act of moral repentance. Which 
nation, or group of nations will lead the 
way ? Who will make ready in the inter¬ 
national jungle of fear and armed vio¬ 
lence, the true preparedness of the Lord, 
the way for the Kingdom of Peace? 
George Lansbury sounded the call clar¬ 
ion clear when at the moment of Musso¬ 
lini’s incursion into Ethiopia he called 
upon the British Government “to sum¬ 
mon a new world conference, for the 
one single purpose of discussing how the 
vast stores of national resources and the 
tremendous unsatisfied markets of the 
world can be organized and regulated 
for the service of mankind.” In the 
London Times he wrote, “It is said the 
moment is not opportune. I disagree. 
Now is the day and now is the hour 
when action must be taken if we are to 
save ourselves from the fate which 
threatens us.” 

George Lansbury took his appeal 
face-to-face to Van Zeeland, Stanley 
Baldwin,, Neville Chamberlain, Leon 
Blum, Roosevelt, Hitler and Mussolini. 
That was pacifism's call for constructive 
repentance—a true answer to aggres¬ 
sion. Even at the eleventh hour repent¬ 
ance of that sort might save us. 

But the call may not be heeded. There¬ 
fore pacifist Christians in Europe and 
America should prepare themselves to 
be ready in case the judgment for un¬ 
repentance comes. They should train 
themselves now in spiritual resources. 
Week by week and month by month 
they should meet together in truth- 
seeking, God-searching, intimate small 





























groups in the localities where they live. 
And like the best of the Monastic Orders 
in the Dark Ages they should practice 
pacifist discipline* preparing themselves 
to keep alive the arts of peace and em¬ 
body the compassion of the Divine 
Mercy in benighted days when total i- 
tarian war and dictatorship may rule. 

I am looking again at my picture of 
Jesus on the Mount of Olives gazing at 



Jerusalem destined for destruction. It is 
a sombre prospect and I think he must 
be looking ever more sadly at civiliza¬ 
tion’s thousand cities of today. Yet I 
believe he is saying to the litde com¬ 
panies of pacifists confronted with ag¬ 
gression and threats of war, “Fear not 
little flock, It is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you his kingdom.” 


PACIFISM CAN STOP AGGRESSION 

Why I Am Still a Pacifist 
by Kirby Page* 


W HEN confronted with Hitler, 
Mussolini and Japanese mili¬ 
tarists, can a reasonable and 
sensitive person be a pacifist? In view 
of the fate of Ethiopia, Spain and China, 
what basis is there for confidence in 
non-warlike means of resisting aggres¬ 
sors? 

Intelligent answers to these question^ 
require a clear understanding of the 
nature of modern war and deep insight 
into the reasons why dictators are now 
riding high. The more thoroughly I ex¬ 
plore this territory, die more resolutely 
do T cling to my long-maintained paci¬ 
fist convictions. For numerous reasons 
lam unable to approve of the method 
of war for any purpose, and feel im¬ 
pelled to reiterate constantly my deter¬ 
mination to refrain under all circum¬ 
stances from using or relying upon the 
weapons of war. 

i. War Is the World Evil 
War is a combination of all the most 
terrible iniquities. Another world war 
cannot legitimately be regarded as a 
lesser evil. All the lesser evils would be 
enormously aggravated and extended in 
the event of a general conflagration 
throughout the earth. If two great 
powers engage in armed hostilities un¬ 
der prevailing circumstances, the like¬ 
lihood is high that the fighting will 
spread to many other countries; there¬ 
fore, in determining our attitudes we 
must reckon on the eventuality of a 
world war. 

War means fascism . Let this fact con- 

*Former editor The World Tomorrow , au¬ 
thor of nearly a score of important books, 
indefatigable lecturer, vice-chairman of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation. 


stitute the cornerstone of clear thinking. 
Wartime dictatorships will surely be es¬ 
tablished in all belligerent nations: con¬ 
scription of life will be resorted to, dras¬ 
tic controls over labor will be estab¬ 
lished, and extreme regimentation of 
the national life will be inaugurated. In 
the event of war, prices will rise far 
more rapidly than the income of the 
masses, the national debt, already high, 
will increase substantially, and conse¬ 
quently inflation will be unavoidable 
and money will lose much of its pur¬ 
chasing power. Privation and * repres¬ 
sion will certainly create serious indus¬ 
trial unrest. As the war is prolonged 
and the burdens on the masses become 
insufferable, civil war in many belliger¬ 
ent countries is highly probable. We 
should never forget that the World War 
was followed by civil war in several 
European nations. 

The authors of the Industrial Mobili¬ 
zation Plan, bearing the signatures of 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
6f the Navy, kept this factor in mind 
when they wrote the paragraph dealing 
with its duration. Instead of providing 
that the various aspects of the dictator¬ 
ship shall come to an end when an armis¬ 
tice is agreed upon or when a peace 
treaty is signed, the official recommen¬ 
dation is that the Industrial Mobiliza¬ 
tion Plan shall not come to an end until 
six months after such time as the Presi¬ 
dent choses to declare an end to the 
emergency . 

The effort to destroy dictatorship by 
establishing dictatorship will, if adopt¬ 
ed, prove to be as futile and disastrous 
as was the 1914-1918 endeavor to end 
war by waging war. Never let the fact 
be forgotten: war means fascism. 














War means hatred and bestiality . The 
peoples of belligerent lands are always 
drenched with propaganda. Consider 
the effects on the American public if an 
effective and extensive propaganda bu¬ 
reau plays upon fears of the Yellow 
Peril, Hitler’s nazism and Mussolini’s 
fascism. An avalanche of distortion and 
falsehood will be turned upon us 
through the press, the movies, the radio, 
the billboard, the placard, the handbill 
and innumerable other channels. 

This national orgy of venom will 
again corrupt religion, in spite of the 
fact that a minority N of religious people 
will remain true to their pacifist con¬ 
victions. After extensive and continuous 
travel throughout the United States, 
having spoken in twenty-five states since 
October, I hold the deliberate judgment 
that the number of conscientious objec¬ 
tors to all war is steadily increasing, even 
though there have been numerous re¬ 
cent departures from the pacifist fold. 
Nevertheless, millions of kindly people 
will in the event of war utter ferocious 
petitions to a war-god and the mantle 
of religion will again be spread over 
atrocity. 

War means slaughter . Even a defen¬ 
sive war must be waged by resolute at¬ 
tack, a swift offense being considered 
the best defense. If the United States, 
France, Great Britain, and Soviet Russia 
take up arms, they will to the extent 
possible fight on the enemies’ soil. Ger¬ 
many, Italy and Japan will if possible 
be invaded. Bombardment, air raids and 
blockade will be used to win the war. 
High explosives will be hurled from 
mighty guns and dropped from air¬ 
planes. Incendiary bombs will set fire to 
huge cities and poison gas will be re¬ 
leased from the sky over densely popu¬ 
lated areas. The blockade will again be 
used to strangle and starve peoples into 
submission. 


Even though Hitler, Mussolini, afld 
the Japanese military leaders were re¬ 
moved from power through war and 
their nations were brought to utter ruin, 
security and prosperity would not there* 
by be achieved. Another Versailles treaty 
would only raise up a new crop of dicta¬ 
tors and produce further wars. Civil 
wars in various lands would extend and 
deepen the chaos until the very founda¬ 
tions of orderly society would be under¬ 
mined. 

War a lesser evil ? On the contrary, 
war is a vast combination of all the 
worst evils which afflict mankind. 

2. War Is Therefore Unchristian 

Did Jesus bring a distinctive message 
concerning methods of resisting evil and 
of building a good society? What was 
his attitude toward the Roman prob¬ 
lem? Was he concerned because of the 
ruinous exploitation of his people by the 
pagan invader? The evidence leaves no 
room for doubt that both he and his 
contemporaries believed that his method 
stood in sharp contrast to the popular 
policy. When Pilate offered to free a 
prisoner, the multitude demanded the 
release of Barrabas and the crucifixion 
of Jesus, because the former was a pa¬ 
triotic rebel who had committed murder 
in a revolt against Rome and because 
the latter had categorically refused to 
become a Zealot and to participate in 
armed action against the invading ty¬ 
rant. In order to be clearly understood, 
Jesus contrasted his method with that of 
Judas Maccabeas, who a century and a 
half earlier had succeeded in driving the 
invader out through armed rebellion 
and who had established an independ¬ 
ent Jewish nation which remained free 
until 60 B.C. “It was said of old . . . 
but I say to you!” If Jesus had been per¬ 
suaded to become a leader of the Zealots 
and had succeeded in winning freedom 
through the sword, his significance in 


history would have been comparable to 
that of Judas Maccabeas and a hundred 
other valiant military leaders. 

In the, twentieth century as well as in 
the first century, Jesus’ way stands in 
sharp contrast to the method of war. 
If the destruction of Berlin and Rome 
and Tokyo by explosive and fire; if the 
slaughtering of the German and the 
Italian and the Japanese peoples by 
mangling, burning, poisoning and starv¬ 
ing them indiscriminately; if a world¬ 
wide debauchery of venomous hatred 
and the transformation of compassion¬ 
ate individuals into infuriated patriots— 
if these are not contrary to the teaching 
and example of Jesus, then nothing 
whatever can be contrary to that way of 
life. To follows Barrabas in our day is 
to betray Jesus and to corrupt his reli¬ 
gion. 

3. An Effective Alternative to War 
Is Available 

Jesus was not indifferent to the Ro¬ 
man problem. His compassion was so 
profound that he wept over Jerusalem. 
But with awe-inspiring wisdom he rec¬ 
ognized the futility of resisting evil with 
evil, and steadfastly followed the way 
of overcoming evil with active and in¬ 
telligent goodness. In relation to the con¬ 
temporary world scene, this way if fol¬ 
lowed would lead to the removal of the 
causes of dictatorship and aggression. 
What were the dynamics which hurled 
Hitler into the seat of dictatorship? 
Why has Japan so wantonly invaded 
China? The menace of fascism is immi¬ 
nent and alarming because the nations 
collectively have failed to solve five 
great problems: The Versailles Treaty 
problem, the economic problem, the em¬ 
pire problem, the armaments problem, 
and the international anarchy problem. 
Which nations must bear the heaviest 
responsibility for this failure? Which 


ones possess enough power to bring 
about pacific solutions? 

In a recent book, Must We Go to 
War?, I have presented detailed evi¬ 
dence to support the thesis that the com¬ 
bined responsibility of the United States, 
Great Britain, and France is much heav¬ 
ier than the total responsibility of Ger¬ 
many, Italy and Japan. The former na¬ 
tions alone have power to bring about 
the required changes by peaceful means. 
A constructive program of action in¬ 
cludes: 

(1) A world economic conference for 
the purpose, not of punishing or quar¬ 
antining some nations, but of helping 
Germany, Italy and Japan solve their 
own economic and political problems, 
through the lowering of tariff walls, the 
stabilizing of currencies, and other 
forms of international economic cooper¬ 
ation. 

(2) Setting a better example by the 
older imperialist powers—notably by 
Great Britain, France, and the United 
States. An important step in this direc¬ 
tion is to bring home all American 
troops from China and other foreign 
lands and to proclaim the official policy 
of refusing to send American troops 
across our own frontiers or into foreign 
waters for any purpose whatsoever. By 
the utilization of three processes, im¬ 
perialist conquest could be undermined: 
extension of the independent dominions 
of the British Commonwealth to include 
India and some other portions of the 
present empire; granting of complete 
independence to India, etc., if their peo¬ 
ples prefer separation to dominion sta¬ 
tus; extension of the mandate system to 
include certain British and French col¬ 
onies, etc., as well as Germany’s former 
colonies. 

(3) Cease to participate in the sui¬ 
cidal race of armaments and move by as 
rapid stages as possible to the point 






















where no reliance whatever is placed in 
armaments and no armies and navies are 
maintained for use against other coun¬ 
tries. 

(4) In an endeavor to reduce the 
menace of international anarchy, the 
United States should become a member 
of the World Court, and of the League 
of Nations for the purpose of utilizing 
Article 19 to bring about required 
changes in the international status quo 
through pacific means, with the explicit 
rejection of any obligation to use sanc¬ 
tions under Article 16 in support of the 
status quo implied in Article 10. 

Serious grappling with the economic 
problem, the empire problem, the arma¬ 
ments problem, and the international 
anarchy problem offers the most effec¬ 
tive method of resisting fascism and ag¬ 
gression. The evil done by the Treaty 
of Versailles lives on, although that 
document has been torn into shreds. 
The sins of capitalist and imperialist na¬ 
tions have destroyed much of their pow¬ 
er to bring about pacific changes. Even 
if we renounce all plans for war against 
the dictators and even if we devote our¬ 
selves resolutely to the task of removing 
the causes of aggression, or at least re¬ 
ducing their intensity, no guarantees 
can be offered that the menace of fas¬ 
cism will quickly be removed. The 
choice before us is not between a danger¬ 
ous way and a safe way of proceeding, 
Wc can only select one perilous course 
in preference to a still more threatening 
one. Down one pathway there is at least 
a glimmer of hope; whereas down the 
other we march only into black abyss. 

4. The Menace of Attempted 
Coercion 

Even if we agree in rejecting utterly 
the method of war, we are still confront¬ 
ed with the necessity of making a deci¬ 
sion about boycotts, embargoes and oth¬ 
er non-military sanctions. At the outset 


of such a discussion, it is wise to differ¬ 
entiate between a policy of neutrality 
which stops all shipments of munitions 
and war supplies to or for the use of 
countries engaged in armed hostilities 
and a policy of coercion through em¬ 
bargoes or boycotts directed against one 
side only in an endeavor to influence the 
outcome of the war. We pacifists are 
opposed to the shipment of munitions 
and war supplies to any foreign country 
at any time for any purpose. Indeed, we 
are opposed to all manufacture of the 
instruments of war. With regard to the 
shipment of war materials, as distin¬ 
guished from war supplies, we favor the 
establishment of a quota based on aver¬ 
age purchases in peacetime over a five 
year period, thus preventing additional 
trade for the purpose of waging war. 

Under prevailing conditions, I am 
convinced that a policy of embargoes 
and boycotts directed against one set of 
belligerents is unsound and provocative. 
For six reasons I am opposed to the 
boycott of Japanese goods: 

(1) Such a policy diverts attention 
from and frustrates the carrying out of 
the required policy of buying more Jap¬ 
anese goods. Japan’s economic problem 
cannot be solved unless sufficient foreign 
exchange Is secured to enable her to pur* 
chase the economic resources In which 
she is deficient. To this end sales in the 
rich purchasing markets are necessary. 

(2) It weakens the liberal elements 
in Japan and unites the people in sup¬ 
port of the present policy of aggression. 

(3) It cannot succeed unless carried 
to the point where the people of Japan 
are brought to utter ruination. Remem¬ 
ber these points: the Japanese people 
look upon their Emperor as divine and 
are therefore superlatively patriotic; 
their heritage is one of chivalry and the 
Bushido spirit produces a willingness to 
commit suicide for country to a degree 


not found elsewhere; they are now con¬ 
vinced that the war in China is defen¬ 
sive in character and must be carried 
ill rough to a finish. Therefore they will 
not yield to external pressure until com¬ 
pletely destroyed. Huge reserves of war 
materials have been stored up and there 
is no basis for the hope of quickly com¬ 
pelling Japan to withdraw from China. 

(4) Official governmental embargoes 
are directly linked with military action, 
or with military sanctions in Article 16 
of the Covenant. Therefore, official eco¬ 
nomic pressure may quickly lead to war. 

(5) This policy plays into the hands 
of American militarists by intensifying 
anti-Japanese sentiment and thus gain¬ 
ing support for the program of in¬ 
creased armaments; the rise in arma¬ 
ments here, in turn, stimulates heavier 
armaments in Japan and elsewhere. 

(6) Attempted coercion of other na¬ 
tions also magnifies the threat of fascism 


in the United States. The higher anti- 
Japanese feelings rise, the more readily 
the American people approve of a race 
of armaments, industrial mobilization 
plans and other measures which mag¬ 
nify the influence of jingoist elements 
within the nation. 

Whether or not we all agree that the 
boycott policy under present conditions 
is unsound and ineffective, surely the 
cumulative evidence is sufficient to unite 
us in the judgment that modern war is 
calamitious beyond exaggeration and in 
the resolute determination not to ap¬ 
prove of or engage in war at any time 
for any purpose. The way of Jesus re¬ 
mains more practicable than the method 
of Barrabas—but Christians must ex¬ 
hibit as much courage and sacrificial de¬ 
votion in following the way of the cross 
as the soldiers of nationalism and fas¬ 
cism and communism exhibit on the 
batdefield. 




















CAN DEFENSIVE WAR SAVE CHINA? 

by A. J. Muste* 


T HERE is a sense in which we in 
the United States have no right 
to discuss what we would do if 
we were in China. The fact is that we 
are not there and therefore are not 
directly confronted with the terrible 
dilemmas which Chinese Christians 
and missionaries must face. Certainly 
under the circumstances whatever we 
say will be uttered in humility. 

There is, however, a sense in which 
we must ask the question. Not a few in 
the United States say to us: “Before 
what is happening in China today, the 
pacifist stands speechless and helpless. 
To that there is no answer but force. 
The Chinese must fight for independ¬ 
ence. We must support them.” 

We have a right to remark at the out¬ 
set that if a people pursue a policy which 
envisages the pursuit or defense of cer¬ 
tain interests, by the sword, and which 
involves preparation for armed struggle, 
then the pacifist cannot be expected to 
step in when this process has come to a 
head, and show how a pacifist policy 
could in five minutes be simply and 
magically substituted and carried out. 

Another observation which I would 
make is that for a people in a given stage 
in their development, and in a given 
crisis, resistance by military means may 
be morally on a higher plane than cow¬ 
ardly or selfish acquiescence in conquest. 
We do not need to understate the moral 
qualities that may be shown forth in 
war, in order to demonstrate that the 
method of war holds out no solution for 
the issues with which that people are 
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confronted, and that there is no real 
hope except in the renunciation of war. 
“Put up your sword into its place, for 
they that take the sword shall perish by 
the sword.” 

1. Nearly every one is inclined to ac¬ 
cept uncritically the idea that war for 
national independence and unity is an 
unquestioned and unqualified good. It 
is one of the ideas that have profound¬ 
ly influenced progressive and liberal 
thought in the western world. Now “na¬ 
tional independence and unity” as an ab¬ 
stract ideal may be such a good. But 
when we see what the development of 
nationality actually is, we will put a 
question mark after it. China is now on 
the way to become a great independent 
nation, like Japan, Germany, Italy, Eng¬ 
land, France, the United States. Is that 
so complete a good that it is wise for the 
Chinese to give their age-long anti¬ 
militarism for it—that Chinese Chris¬ 
tians should feel justified on this account 
in doing what must be done in war, in 
violation of the ethics of Jesus? 

2. To win independence and national 
unity by war means building up a huge 
modern military machine. Will that ma¬ 
chine behave any differently than the 
war machines of other nations? Will it 
find Christianity in China congenial? 
Will the Chinese have registered a great 
gain when they have saddled themselves 
with such a machine? 

3. It is next to impossible for China 
to win by military means against Japan, 
without substantial assistance from one 
or more of the western imperialist pow¬ 
ers. On that point Nathaniel Peffer, a 
devoted admirer of Chinese civilization 
and friend of the Chinese people, says: 
“If China is saved from Japan by the 


intervention of other powers, the vic¬ 
torious powers will be left entrenched 
on Chinese soil. Then China will have 
been freed from Japan and left under 
obligations to its saviors, obligations 
which it will have to discharge in full 
and with interest.” 

4. What is going on in China today 
is not a straight-out struggle for Chinese 
independence from Japan, any more 
than the Spanish struggle is a straight- 
out contest between democracy and fas- 
- cism within Spain. Japan is in China to¬ 
day, and the peace between die two great 
peoples which have much in common is 
broken, as a part of the evolution in the 
modern world of a militaristic imperial¬ 
ism, in which the United States and 
other western powers showed the way, 
because the Japanese rulers ate con¬ 
vinced that only by following the path 
of economic penetration and of “neces¬ 
sary” political and military domination 
can their country be saved from being 
conquered, humiliated, starved. Jockey¬ 
ing for position in the next imperialist 
war is what is going on in China. For 
decades some of China’s advisers, such 
as W. H. Donald, have believed that 
China should play a part in world-power 
politics (join the Allies in the great war, 
for example). Will being drawn deeper 
into that sinister game really help the 
Chinese people ? 

5. Suppose that China “wins” on the 
most favorable terms, stops Japan with¬ 
out substantial commitments to other 
powers. Then China too has become a 
great power. Then in the Pacific for gen¬ 
erations, China and Japan will stand 
over against each other, playing the 
game of power politics as France and 
Germany have done in Europe for cen¬ 
turies, and the game is bound to end as 
it is ending in Europe, What benefit is 
there in that for the people of Japan and 
China ? 


6. There are many who feel that what 
is going on in China is not a mere strug¬ 
gle for nationalism in the old sense. It 
is a "people’s struggle” Without un¬ 
dertaking to impugn motives, I think 
we must be realistic in this matter, 
even though prominent figures in the 
Chinese government profess to follow 
Christ. Practically all the rulers in the 
last war made the same profession. It is 
only a few years ago that in all radical 
circles Chiang-Kai-Shek was execrated 
as the destroyer of the Chinese labor 
and peasant movements and the mur¬ 
derer of millions of workers and peas¬ 
ants. No realistic analysis of the Chinese 
situation can ignore the fact that in one 
important aspect the war is being waged 
between- the rising Chinese middle or 
capitalist class and the ruling class in 
Japan. There is good authority for the 
opinion that the masses of a people have 
nothing to gain from the victory of one 
exploiting group over another. 

7. Suppose, on the other hand, that 
communism comes in China—not a 
blue-print, ideal communism, but com¬ 
munism at the end of a war, in the 
course of which a dictatorship will have 
been established, terrific economic de¬ 
struction and disorganization will have 
occurred, and a whole ideology of dicta¬ 
torship and terrorism will inevitably 
have been built up. When we contem¬ 
plate what is happening in Russia today, 
after such great hopes and flaming ideal¬ 
ism, can we regard that outcome as 
worth fighting for, worth violating the 
Christian ethic of love for? Or do we 
assume that in China dictatorship would 
be benevolent, terrorism mild, and revo¬ 
lutionary tribunals gentlemanly? 

8. Meanwhile destruction of Chinese 
property and lives go on, in the case of 
property at least by both Chinese and 
Japanese. Will even the property be so 
easy to replace? And is it so certain that 

























even if a temporary domination by 
Japan had been established, the losses 
would in the end have been as great as 
now? 

9. As for the sacrifice of human life— 
if there is sound doubt as to the justifica¬ 
tion of such sacrifice by an Inquisition 
for the salvation of immortal souls of 
the victims, or by a communist dictator¬ 
ship for its own purposes, may we not 
be permitted to question the efficacy of 
human sacrifice to the god of national 
independence and unity? Furthermore, 
in the process Chinese have to kill Jap¬ 
anese, even Japanese boys, who are no 
more responsible for this wrong than 
are Chinese youth. We always see a 
noble, humanitarian hue in war when 
“our side” wages it and our emotional 
sympathies are enlisted. But are we 
seeing clearly? Like the Chinese soldier 
who opposes him, the Japanese warrior 
can ask: “Hath not a Jap eyes? Hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions? Fed with the same food, hurt 
with the same weapons, healed by the 
same means, warmed and cooled by the 
same winter and summer?” 

10. The assumption that you can for 
any length of time subdue a great vigor¬ 
ous people by war has been disproved in 
the past decade by Germany. It has been 
disproved many times by the Chinese 
themselves, whose civilization is the old¬ 
est extant and surely far from an in¬ 
ferior one. As Vernon Nash points out 
in last month’s Fellowship, on the basis 
of a first-hand acquaintance with the 
Chinese, there were techniques of non¬ 
violent resistance available in the present 
situation, which were by no means 
doomed to failure in advance. 


11. Under no conceivable procedure 
can either side find a simple and painless 
way out of the present situation. But in 
any case, the salvation of China rests 
largely with the United States. We who 
conquered the Philippines, who are at 
this moment annexing fresh islands in 
the Pacific, who are building a navy be¬ 
yond defense needs, who have troops 
and ships in China convoying tankers 
for Standard Oil (as in the case of the 
Panay, thousands of miles from our 
shores), are, I charge, involved in the 
attack on China. Let the United States 
cease to be an aggressor in the Far East, 
withdraw its troops and ships, repeal the 
Oriental Exclusion Act. These accom¬ 
plishments will put a new face on the 
Orient and pave the way for peaceful 
intervention by the United States. We 
shall have a moral right to speak which 
we do not have now, and we shall be 
free to do something for the Chinese. 

12. Finally, and space permits only a 
sentence, my basic faith in the method 
and spirit of Jesus—of the Cross—holds 
firm. His faith in the way of love, his 
rejection of the method of the sword as 
Satanic—even when used in defense of 
the most sacred values—held firm, 
though he gazed on his nation, ground 
under the heel of a foreign tyrant, upon 
the skeletons on the wayside crosses of 
those who had dared lift an arm for 
liberty, upon Herods who murdered in¬ 
nocents in Bethlehem. I think that his¬ 
tory has vindicated him and his way as 
against both Caesar and Barabbas, and 
that we do well to hesitate a long time 
before, in an age so much like his own, 
we take our place, or advise our fellow- 
Christians in China to take their place, 
at the foot of his cross as unbelievers in 
its power to overcome evil. 
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INTRODUCTION 


These invigorating chapters constitute another link ia the 
chain of evidence that a revolution in thought is sweeping 
through the ranks of clergymen in this nation. Wide contact 
with countless ministers in all sections of the country extend¬ 
ing over the past fifteen years convinces me that there is a 
strong possibility of tearing away from support of the exist¬ 
ing social order a substantial proportion of the professional 
leadership of the churches. At this moment there is prob¬ 
ably more economic and political radicalism among younger 
ministers than can.be found among the members of any 
other vocational or professional group in the United States. 

Once more the fact is being demonstrated that religious 
institutions are not always opium for the people. It is true 
that with nauseating frequency the churches have attached 
themselves like barnacles to'the hulk oF Iniquitous institu¬ 
tions and have sanctioned monstrous social customs and col¬ 
lective practices. Yet the churches throughout the centuries 
have given birth to innovators and insurgents. Too often 
the radicals nurtured by religion have been thrust out of the 
sacred precincts and compelled to face the fury of fright¬ 
ened conservatives. Jesus was crucified as a revolutionist, 
and of the early Christians it was said that "they who turn 
the world upside down have come here also.” Some reli¬ 
gionists in every generation have thrown off the shackles :of 
vested interests through the compelling dynamic of a vision 
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of the city of God and through an experience of glorious 
comradeship with the Eternal. 

Some of the ablest and most zealous young radicals in 
America are to be found in ministerial circles. Literally hun¬ 
dreds of these gifted leaders I know personally and they 
cause me to be highly confident that during the critical days 
ahead a substantial section of the churches will throw its 
strength on the side of non-warlike revolution. It may well 
be that the churches hold the balance of power in the social 
struggle. The boundless significance of the middle class in 
the United States increases the responsibility of the churches, 
since religion is still a dominant force in the lives of mil¬ 
lions of these people. One may say dogmatically that with¬ 
out the allegiance of vast numbers of middle-class men and 
women, there is no hope whatever that pacific revolution can 
be wrought in this country. If the middle class marches 
along solidly with vested interests in support of the status 
quo, then it is only a question of time until our liberties will 
be destroyed by a fascist dictatorship. If the American peo¬ 
ple drift blindly along without a clear realization of the 
alternatives before them and without resolute efforts to 
guide their own destinies, this continent will yet be visited 
with devastating civil war and unimaginable chaos. 

That the churches will be torn asunder during the mo¬ 
mentous days just ahead is altogether probable. Surely it is 
far more desirable to face a division, as painful as this will 
be, than to have the churches continue to support capitalism 
and war with all their intolerable evils. The successful revo¬ 
lutionist must combine depth of spiritual experience, warmth 
of affection for even those members of his congregation who 
oppose him, accuracy and fairness in the presentation of 
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data, unswerving attachment to non-warlike methods of 
social change, high personal courage and sacrificial willing¬ 
ness to accept whatever consequences flow from resolute 
loyalty to his highest insights and deepest convictions. It is 
quite certain that the present generation will witness martyr¬ 
dom not unlike that of earlier centuries. It is still true that 
genuine Christians are sent out as lambs among wolves and 
that the day will come when men will think that they are 
doing God a service by putting them to death. 

Because many of the contributors to the present volume 
are in the forefront of the struggle for social justice, it is 
altogether likely that some of them will be compelled to 
drink the dregs of bitter persecution. As for myself, I glory 
in their insight and sanity and daring. They have been raised 
up for such a time as this. Let the reader, therefore, absorb 
the burning message of these chapters With far more than 
ordinary seriousness. Herein we are dealing with matters of 
life-and-death significance to our civilization. 


Kirby Page. 
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Sherwood Eddy’s career has been a full one. He 
has traveled widely over the world and his un¬ 
wearying efforts toward furthering the brother¬ 
hood of man have led him into adventure and 
danger. He has met statesmen, kings and humble 
fellow-beings, and he has a genius for gaining 
their confidence* f ie has led a stormy life as prac- 
ticing evangelist, socialist, humanitarian; whether 
or not they agree with him, he is admired and re¬ 
spected by thousands, and his reminiscences are 
not ordinary. They are recollections of a vitally 
changing world as well as those of a vigorous and 
charming personality. 
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Nazism—how did they come into power and how '’abundant” 
is life under them? This is a readable, informative book. 
Cloth, 312 pp., $2.50 

THINKING ABOUT MARRIAGE 

By Roy A. Burkhart 

Pitches the discussion of sex problems precisely where young 
people today are most concerned. Offers a philosophy and a 
technique for life. Includes many valuable resource quotations 
and references. Recommended for personal reading or for 
that fireside group. 

Cloth, 155 pp., $1.75; paper, $1.00 


ECONOMICS AND THE GOOD LIFE 

By F. Ernest Johnson 

Above all, this book.is realistic. It starts off with a survey of 
the contemporary social scene, which it proceeds to examine in 
the light* of the Christian ethic. Discussion groups will wel¬ 
come this compact and succinct study. The nine chapters can 
be used as source material for successive meetings. 

Cloth, 186 pp., $1.75; paper, $1.00 

NEW RELATIONSHIPS WITH JEWS AND 
CATHOLICS 

By Mrs. Abel /. Gregg 

Turns the spotlight on our attitudes and prejudices. Offers a 
great deal of material quoted from a wide range of sources. 
Recommended for Protestant groups who want to dissolve mis¬ 
understandings arising out of religious differences. 

Paper, 64 pp., 25 cents 
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not the time come when we must implement our unity by giv¬ 
ing a more definite common answer to the eternal question: 
"Whom say ye that I am?” 
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EASTERN ORTHODOX NATIONS 

A survey of the trends of thought and life among students in 
the lands where the historic Eastern Churches predominate. It 
will deal with the struggle in these areas between Christianity 
and militant atheism, and also with the many signs of religious 
renaissance in Eastern Orthodoxy. 

Fourth Quarter: 

STUDENTS, WORKERS, VILLAGERS 

Students in many countries are making the discovery that they 
belong to a wider community. New ideologies of nation, state 
and society are demanding student allegiance and they are be¬ 
coming aware of the need for a better understanding of and 
closer relations with other classes of society. 
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AUTHOR, LECTURER SEES 
TROUBLE AHEAD 


HE FAVORS SOCIALISM 


The present economic order Is 
decaying and a struggle for power 
is now in progress that may lead 
to something more devastating 
than anything in the past, in the 
opinion of Kirby Page, author and 
lecturer, who talked Monday night 
at the high school on “The Com¬ 
ing Struggle for Power. 1 ' 

He spoke under auspices of the 
Adult Education Forum. - 
Rev. R. M. Atkins introduced 
Mr. Kirby and also Rev. Walter 
Uhrland, who read an original 
poem on the social struggle for 
power. 

“T’^e present economic order,” Mr. 
Page ■ declared, “is about to be. re¬ 
placed because of maldistribution 

of purchasing power with too 
much power at the top and too lit¬ 
tle at the bottom. 

,r What is to take its place? There 
are three great rivals. Fascism, 
Communism and Socialism. .We 
have the possibility a T dictator¬ 
ships on the left and right and a 
socialized democracy in between. 

Predicts Drifting Policy 
“My opinion is the American 
people will drift instead of acting 
in a clear cut manner. If we stum¬ 
ble and stagger along until decay 
becomes sufficiently advanced, we 
will have privation on p. ■ much 
worse scale than at present, 
"Roosevelt i& nowhere near being 
a Fascist as some people would 
have ua believe. The Fascist sys¬ 
tem assumes that the citizen lives 
for the Slate rather than the gov¬ 
ernment for the individual as we 
believe in this country. 

“A awing toward the right and 
a dictatorship would make certain 
a class war," Mr, Kirby* declared. 
“Our people will not stand being 
placed under a dictator. 

"I don’t believe the workers ever 
can get anywhere by civil war. 
The Communist party has only 
25,000 members in this country and 
15,000 of them are unemployed. 
Even in Russia they would not 
have been successful had there 
been 500 armed men to seize the 
leaders. 

“This particular community is 
greatly in need of awakening. The 
kind of information you get here 
is designed to make you yield to 
present conditions. This commun¬ 
ity is dominated by vested inter¬ 
ests,” Mi, Kirby said. He said so¬ 
cialists do not believe in seizure 
of property but rather in buying 
it from the big owners and taxing 
it highly. 

Opposes Sedition Bills 
In the forum which followed his 
talk, he declared that proposed 
sedition bills put much power in 
the hands of officials which will 
react to the benefit of the rich. 

“I don't believe the Socialist 
party, as such, will bring socialism 
to our government. Democrats will 
be more and more dominated by 
conservatives and I belieye that 
by 1940 there will be a new politi¬ 
cal party composed of the progres¬ 
sives, insurgents and socialists,” 
Mr. Kirby said. 

He classified Father Charles E. 
Coughlin of Royal Oak as one of 
the greatest menaces in America. 
“Much of what he proposes seems 
to be iu the right direction yet I 
believe that if he were to choose, 
he would carry us to a dictator¬ 
ship,” Mr. Kirby said. 

HOME WITH GOOD 
COAL PILE ASKED 
FOR BOY, AGE 2 


NEW YORK, Feb. 26. — (AP) — 
Wanted: A home for a 2 year old 
youngster. Must have a coal pile, 
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that is, but the stove-pipe hat and the umbrella. Blackmail effects 
the needed “raise” for putting on the show “Hot and Fast”; 
patent medicine supplies the alcohol to get the reformers gloriously 
drunk; and the final scene finds all the reform movement in jail 
enjoying the gayest chorus-girl party, against which as a back¬ 
ground we get the answer of the motion picture industry to the 
Legion of Decency. Mr. Ounce’s secretary announces he has 
arranged to get them out of the terrible jail, to which the master 
hic’s, “But I don’t want to get out of jail; I’m having the best 
time I ever had in my life.” “But what about the League for 
Moral Uplift?” he is asked. “Do you want to know what I think 
of the league?” he sneers, “Phooey!”—and the curtain goes down. 

Now.it might be well for us to get straight just what we are 
dealing with in this crusade. The “new deal” in decency will not 
come from hard-boiled, cynical libertines and courtesans. This 
Legion of Decency is in for a fight to the finish. 

First Methodist Church, Hugh B. Fouke, Jr. 

Boise, Idaho. 

For the Persecuted 

Editor The Christian Century: 

SIR: Armistice day is proposed as a fitting time to make a col¬ 
lection for the tragic needs of those w;ho are persecuted in the land 
against which we fought. The sacrifice of war dead in their hope 
for democracy should challenge us to support today those who 
suffer in Germany for their fidelity to religion, democracy and 
peace. 

At this hour there are within Germany thousands of persons who 
do not bow the knee to Baal. Wishing to stand by their country 
in its hour of trial, they cherish in their lives and hearts the ideals 
of freedom, justice and fellowship, without which civilization in 
Europe cannot endure. With,them and their children rests the 
best hope for a new birth of better things in Germany when the 
present tyranny is overpast. 

Our opportunity is to help them to survive. Especially does 
it seem a duty for world Christendom to take energetic action to 
counter the age-old recurrence of persecution of Jews; and also 
to stand by the Christians, pacifists, “non-Aryans” and others who 
suffer for conscience’ sake. 

As an immediate step in the world effort which should be made, 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation is urging that collections be taken 
in churches and elsewhere between now and Armistice day. The 
Fellowship of Reconciliation will distribute, or transmit to com¬ 
petent agencies, such funds as are sent to it. The chairman of its 
relief committee in Europe is the Rev. F. Siegmund-Schultze, for¬ 
merly of Berlin, now at the University of Zurich. Other members 
of the committee include the secretaries of the International, Brit¬ 
ish and American fellowships in Paris, London and New York. 

This appeal does not overlap with the appeal of the high com¬ 
missioner appointed by the League of Nations for refugees coming 
out of Germany. Our effort is to share in the sufferings of those 
who stay in. Gifts may be sent to The Armistice Fund, Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, 2929 Broadway, New York city. 

New York City. Robbins Wolcott Barstow, 

Henry S. Coffin, 

Edward L. Parsons, 

Francis J. McConnell, 

- Ernest F. 

Challenging Mr. Page 

Editor The Christian Century : 

SIR: It seems plausible to assume that you approve Kirby 
Page’s article this week, in which there are so many general state¬ 
ments which are manifestly false that it would be folly on each 
side to discuss them. To illustrate: “There is no reason whatever 
to believe that they (the owners of private industry) would deal 
justly with workers and consumers.” Thi$..$tatement is unfair and 
false. Our interests are in lumber manufacturing where for three 
years no dividends have been paid but we have kept the organiza¬ 
tion intact by borrowing millions and lost money continuously. All 
the time, too, realizing that a fire at any time might wipe out this 
heavy investment. But the crew would have had their wages in 


hand and pension in future. Men, state and government get cash 
regardless, but we who have withstood business shocks for nearly 
a quarter of a century never know from whence even the widow’s 
mite can come. 

Bosh on this office stool economics emanating from government 
and printing offices representing that one who has initiative to 
work hard and save and help others is of inferior manhood and 
loyalty! 

Los Angeles, Calif. B. D. Nichols. 

Socialists and California 

Editor The Christian Century: 

SIR: Although in your rejoinder to my letter and those of 
others whom you mention in the socialist party, you persist in your 
invincible faith in Mr. Sinclair’s adherence to his original program, 
may I say that this disturbs me less than your charge that social¬ 
ists, in demanding the presentation of the complete socialist posi¬ 
tion in a campaign “would, if generally applied, rule out every 
political venture in the Marxian tradition ever made, including 
that in Russia.” I find it hard to believe that it is necessary to 
remind you of a marked difference between the gradual achieve¬ 
ment of socialism when power is obtained and the effort to obtain 
that power by the concealment of vital factors in the socialist pro¬ 
gram. It is the latter to which we take exception in Mr. Sinclair’s 
tactics. 

I cannot help wondering whether your unshakable faith in Mr. 
Sinclair’s intent to hold firmly to all of his program is quite as 
robust now as it was when you published your comments. I for 
one could have adduced further evidence when I wrote, beyond the 
“single dispatch” which you find so inadequate as a basis of judg¬ 
ment, had I not wished to pay some respect to considerations of 
space. Surely, you do not imagine that socialists throughout the 
country are dependent for their information merely upon occa¬ 
sional dispatches in the New York Times! Nevertheless, I venture 
again to subject myself to charges of the same nature by quoting 
for your delectation the- words of Mr. George Creel, defeated 
democratic candidate for the nomination, made in New York to 
the press on his way to Washington on October 1 . Reporting his 
agreement with Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Creel asserted that “the demo¬ 
cratic state platform in California was not in any sense an embodi¬ 
ment of the Epic plan of Mr. Sinclair, the party’s candidate for 
governor, and indicated that the democratic political situation in 
the state could not yet be regarded as stable.” This in the New 
York Times of October 2 . Mr. Creel is then quoted in his own 
words as follows: “Instead of being a Sinclair platform, our state 
platform is one upon which any democrat can stand.” (This will 
undoubtedly be good news for Messrs. Smith and Raskob of the 
Liberty league, Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey City and others 
in the democratic ranks.) But let Mr. Creel go on! He said: “In 
adopting it we threw out the Sinclair proposal to pay $50 a month 
to persons past 60 years of age. We also dropped his scrip plan, 
his plan for a $ 300 , 000,000 bond issue, his plan for farm communes 
and for State stores, his plan for exempting from taxation all 
property of less than $ 3,000 assessed valuation, and his plan for 
repeal of the sales tax.” What is left? Well, obviously a great 
many credulous California voters; obviously again, Mr. Sinclair’s 
candidacy for the governorship; and still more obviously, it seems 
to me, The Christian Century. 

Wilton, Conn. Devere Allen. 


[Mr. Allen’s first evidence for Mr. Sinclair’s desertion of his 
Epic program having failed, he now quotes Mr. Sinclair’s defeated 
rival for the democratic nomination in California. Naturally, Mr. 
Creel is anxious to make it seem that he has swallowed as little 
as possible, but the question may be settled by reference to the 
actual contents of the platform adopted by the democratic party 
convention in California and by the pamphlet, “Immediate Epic,” 
on which Mr. Sinclair is fighting his campaign. These show only 
two serious deviations from the original Epic plan. ( 1 ) The prom¬ 
ise of old age pensions is put off, to allow time, according to Mr. 
Sinclair, to see what happens to the federal bill for such pensions 
which Mr. Roosevelt has promised to introduce into the next ses¬ 
sion of congress. ( 2 ) Tax exemptions on property are to be on 
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the crime in some way upon ourselves. If such a thing as this 
were done on a large scale under the leadership of the Christian 
ministers all over the land, e.g., if a hundred thousand people 
and more were to fast for a day after every such crime, I am 
sure the'effects thereof would be far-reaching, and this would 
perhaps be the most potent means of getting rid of a corporate 
crftne the like of which it is difficult to find in any other part of 
the world. 

Jesus said certain kinds of evil spirits can only be got rid of 
by fasting and prayer, and I am afraid this is one of them, al¬ 
though I do not believe that there are any other evil spirits be¬ 
sides our own hearts inspired by pride of race, etc., behind such 
crimes. 

Harmony House, Manilal C. Parekh. 

Rajkor, India. 

The Question Remains: Is the Church 
to Go on Recruiting for the 
War System? \ 

Editor The Christian Century: 

SIR: I read the article of Kirby Page, “War Is Sin,” with deep 
interest and as deep appreciation. Certainly this interest and ap¬ 
preciation do not blind me to his own illogical conclusion when, 
true to his personal conviction, he finally departs from his own 
major premise; nor can I accept his major premise without my 
own mental reservations. 

But for the moment granting that major premise and granting 
the major premise of the editorial “The Chaplaincy Question,” is 
it necessarily true that for an individual Christian to serve today 
in the army or the navy is sinful? Certainly for me to remain a 
chaplain is (for me) not sinful and to withdraw might become 
(for me) just that. Certainly, too, few of the churches, if any, 
have taken this position. The Presbyterian general assembly, the 
Methodist general conference, the general synod of the Reformed 
Church in America have never said that Presbyterians, Meth¬ 
odists, members of the Reformed church must lose their church 
standing if they joined the army or the navy. 

Have churches, then, any moral right, or indeed ecclesiastical 
right, to refuse to minister to their members or to others who are 
in the army or navy? 

I might grant—though without reservations I do not—that it 
is preferable to have a civilian ministry which is entirely detached 
from the military and naval organizations; but your editorial 
seems to assume that the existing form of ministry should be 
terminated abruptly by the churches without first considering 
whether there is a practical alternative. This was of course es¬ 
sentially the argument of the proponents of prohibition repeal, 
an argument to which, if I remember correctly, The Christian 
Century did not consent. 

It may be that an alternative ministry could be rendered to 
certain military groups. Local churches might provide a ministry 
to men located in bases near a city. But certainly this would not 
be a possible solution under all conditions. The local pastor could 
not follow a battleship to minister to the men on board. Again, 
some form of civilian ministry might be worked out by agreement 
with the war department or navy department, or by arrangement 
with the Young Men’s Christian association. Whether some such 
plan would be satisfactory or even possible is, however, an open 
question. 

The point I would make is just this. Here is a problem that 
should be faced at the same time we face the other question of 
giving up the military chaplaincy. Should we follow your proposal 
as I understand it, should we terminate the chaplaincy without 
giving thought in advance to a substitute ministry, it would mean 
logically that the church had in effect declared herself to have no 
responsibility for men who join the army or navy. I do not grant 
this. If I did, I would be bound first to promote a campaign to 
persuade the denominations and communions to insert in their 
disciplines, or corresponding rules of government, prohibitions 
against individual members joining the army or navy. 

Reading the editorial, I question its factual accuracy as to the 


study of the whole subject by the research department of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. You 
state: “If any report of the research department was made at 
the Dayton meeting, it was not brought to my attention.” Cer¬ 
tainly a report on this subject was listed in the program of the 
Dayton meetings received by the religious journal with which I 
am associated. Also the report was presented by Dr. Ernest John¬ 
son at the Dayton meeting as scheduled oh Tuesday afternoon, 
December 4 , and a discussion followed the presentation. The re¬ 
port did not present recommendations for adoption, nor was it 
final. It did analyze, as I have it before me now, the issues which 
are involved. It did ask that the research department be au¬ 
thorized to continue the study and that this study include a con¬ 
sideration of the whole matter by various denominational com¬ 
mittees with the understanding that the final report would come 
to the Federal council’s executive committee. 

The cause of peace needs today, as I see it, needs imperatively, 
a drive for unity—unity not uniformity; unity of action without 
prejudice to our individual final convictions. I believe that there 
is a length of agreement for all peacemakers; that there arc things 
strategic and imperative that we may do together. As to the 
things to be done, there is little, if any, disagreement among us. 

I believe that when we actually unite to do these things, we shall 
destroy war. But again and again insistence upon uniformity, or 
upon the coriclusion of absolute pacifism, wrecks a program of 
promise. 

I have never found it difficult to grant the moral integrity of 
those who go a length in pacifism to which as one man trying to 
be Christian I cannot go. I have honored these in their cour¬ 
ageous position. I have cooperated with them in questionnaires 
and conferences. I shall continue to cooperate, but I do regret a 
militant pacifism that divides and disperses the peacemakers. 

New York city. Daniel A. Poling. 

Old, Forgotten, Far-Off Things 

EditorThe-Christian Century: -;-H•-*---■ - «5B| 

SIR: In regard to your editorial “Baptist Succession in Ken¬ 
tucky” let me say that you evidently do not realize the factors 
that enter into the attitude of Kentucky Baptists toward “alien 
immersion.” Kentucky has furnished the stage setting for more 
than one unfortunate religious controversy. The most bitter of 
these was over the “Reformation Movement” or “Restoration 
Movement” led by Alexander Campbell and Barton W. Stone. 
One of the main points of difference between the Christian church, 
which grew out of the movement, arid the Baptists from whom 
they withdrew was in regard to the meaning of baptism. The 
Christian church, or Disciples, insisted that it was essential to sal¬ 
vation. The Baptists insisted that it was not. The latter stressed 
the view that only those who gave “evidence of having had an 
experience of grace” were fit subjects for baptism. 

Some of us yet in middle life remember very vividly the ser¬ 
mons and debates of those days in Kentucky when the lines were 
very sharply drawn between these two groups on the meaning of 
baptism. Thus most Baptists in Kentucky have been led to op¬ 
pose the reception of members who have only been baptized by 
representatives of a group which up to recent years at least has 
vigorously stressed the idea that baptism is essential to salvation. 
It has seemed to most Baptists in Kentucky that their own views 
on “believers’ baptism” and their opposition to anything that sa¬ 
vored of ceremonial salvation would be obscured by the recognition 
of “alien-immersion.” 

Even today, in Kentucky at least, a quite considerable number 
of our Disciples brethren still ding to and teach the original views 
of their group on the meaning of baptism. The memories of the 
past controversies and the lack of thorough agreement now ac¬ 
count for the fact that the action to which you refer could be 
taken. Some of us might not approve of it, but we can get the 
viewpoint of those who do. 

While some of the leaders of the movement who demand that the 
new president of Georgetown college resign or be re-baptized may 
believe in Baptist succession, it was rather the point which I 
have brought out above that formed the basis of the discussion 
at the general assodation. This is not written to justify the ac- 
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the last month, and the substitution of a 
graduated income tax. The sales tax was 
adopted to replace revenues lost to local 
subdivisions and schools by a constitutional 
amendment reducing the limit on real es¬ 
tate taxation from 1J4 per cent to 1 per 
cent, and also to provide funds for relief 
purposes. 

By a vote of about 3 to 1, the members 
of the convention agreed to work in their 
denominations for measures toward equali¬ 
zation of ministers* salaries, “recognizing 
not rank and strength of a church but size 
of family and living costs in various com¬ 
munities’* as a basis. 

The President’s social security program 
was approved “in principle,” in resolutions 
which favored work relief instead of the 
dole and which called for adequate relief, 
“hot merely enough to avoid starvation.” 
The convention also expressed its “judg¬ 
ment that the principle of production for 
use and service is more in accord with the 
spirit of Christianity and will be more ef¬ 
fective than the profit motive in the realiza¬ 
tion of those social needs now emerging in 
our common life.” 

State legislation for the sterilization of 
low grade feeble minded persons was fa¬ 
vored. 

* * * 

Senator Nye Among 
Convention Speakers 

A high point of the convention was the 
address of Senator Gerald P. Nye, who for 
more than two hours told the story of the 
munitions investigation of which he is 
chairman. The convention went on record 
in favor of nationalization of the munitions 
industry, although Senator Nye said the 
senatorial investigating committee will not 
be ready to recommend a definite program 
for munitions control until next spring. 

From Senator Nye and Kirby Page the 
convention heard divergent views on the 
world court. The senator, who voted 
against United States membership in the 
court, maintained that the time will not be 
ripe for entry of this country until the rest 
of the world clearly demonstrates a will 
to end war. Mr. Page declared that “the 
world court is a good court” and expressed 
regret at the senate’s vote. 

Fred Eastman, of Chicago, credited sub¬ 
stantial improvement in motion pictures to 
the work of the Catholic Legion of De¬ 
cency. The convention favored state and 
national legislation against block-booking. 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, of New York, 
told the convention that the German nazi 
program is aimed at Christianity as much 
as at Judaism. “Christianity is the goal,” 
he said; “the Jews merely got in the way.” 

Rev. Harold N. Geistweit, Cincinnati 
Baptist minister, was elected chairman of 
the convention for 1936. He succeeds Rev. 
Hugh Ivan Evans, Dayton Presbyterian. 

Homer C. Shelby, Portsmouth shoe 
manufacturer, a Methodist, was reelected 
for his fifth consecutive year as president 
of the Ohio council of churches. 

V. E. McVicker. 


Catholic Leader on Moral 
Control in Colleges 
James H. Ryan, rector of the Catholic 
University of America in Washington, D. 
C., speaking at the annual meeting of the 
Association of American colleges held in 
Atlanta late in January, declared that 
American universities and colleges have 
retrograded in the past 25 years from the 


standpoint of moral control. As a chief 
reason, he gives the fact that the schools 
have refused to accept, as one of their pri¬ 
mary duties, the responsibility of teaching 
men and women how to live. Dr. Ryan 
stated however that he believes a change 
has been taking place since 1930. “The 
moral chaos about us has made men think, 
particularly educators.” 

Methodist Writer Adds Stanza to 
National Hymn 

Finding not a single international note 
in any known national hymn, Benjamin 
Copeland, Methodist minister of Buffalo, 
has added a new stanza to “America.” 
The revised hymn will probably appear in 
the new Methodist hymnal. Here is the 
added stanza: 

“May all the nations share, 

Lord God, Thy gracious care, 

Thy name adore. 

Praise to the Prince of Peace! 

His kingdom still increase, 

Till wrong and wars shall cease 
Forevermore.” 

Peace and War Discussed at 
Illinois College 

Sherwood Eddy, Dorothy Detzer, H. C. 
Engelbrecht and others spoke at the sixth 
annual MacMurray institute of public af¬ 
fairs, at MacMurray college, Jacksonville, 
Ill., Feb. 19, 20. 

Two Brooklyn Churches 
Federate 

The Clinton Avenue Congregational 
church and the Simpson Methodist church 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., have federated. In 
order to perpetuate the distinctive denomi¬ 


national bodies the agreement drawn up 
was to the effect that the two groups 
should come together as a community 
church of the federated type whereby the 
two churches shall unite for common wor¬ 
ship and community service, while each or¬ 
ganization shall continue its denomina¬ 
tional affiliations with respect to local and 
general benevolences, and also maintain its 
relationship with its own communion. 

““ A Pioneer Textbook ““ 

Political 

Ethics 

An Application of Ethical 
Principles to Political 
Relations 

By DANIEL S. ROBINSON 

Indiana University 

• 

This book sketches a new politi¬ 
cal ethics for the post-war era. 

300 pages $2.00 

• THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY • 

393 Fourth Avenue New York 


FREE 


TO NEW MEMBERS, A REMARKABLE BOOK 
WHICH BRINGS RELIGION AND SCIENCE 
TO A COMMON UNDERSTANDING 


Providence and the World-Order 

By Charles Frederick D'Arcy 

H AS science brought crashing down for you the pillars of faith? 

Does mathematics seem to have dissolved for you the possibility of a Divine 
direction? 

Biology—astronomy—chemistry—geology—have they shaken religion? 

No, you need not shut your mind to knowledge. For in “Providence and the World- 
Order,** God and knowledge have been brought into union, science lending its strength 
to the support of religion, science demonstrating again the puissant glory of Divinity. 
Step by step through the pages of a scholarly and inspiring book, Charles Frederick 
D’Arcy, Archbishop of Armagh, examines the apparent conflicts of science with 
religion. 

The physical order; the biological order; the psychical order; the historical order; 
the moral order; the spiritual order; the providential order—Canon D’Arcy considers 
them all. 

Here is a wealth of solid in¬ 
formation about science. And -- 

here is a compelling reconcil- 
ation of science with faith. 

“Providence and the World- 
Order” was first published in 
England and was greeted there 
with exceptional applause. 

We will send it to you at once, 
upon your enrollment as a 
member of the Religious Book 
Club. 


Religious Book Club, I tic* CCS 2 

SO Lafayette Street 
New York, N* Y. 

Enrol! me os a member of your Club and tend me 
free “Providence and The World-Order” by Charles 
Frederick D'Arcy. 1 agree to take not less than six books 
a year end will remit the regular retail price, plus post¬ 
age, within 10 days from receipt of each book- 1 agree to 
notify you promptly during any month in which no book 
is wanted- 

Name .... 

Address . ...* 

City and State + 
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Kirby Page, Addressing 300 Men, Makes 
Plea For New Economic System In JJ, S. 


Kirby Page, introducing an un¬ 
usually interesting talk with the 
paradox, “Freedom can only be 
preserved by throwing it away,” 
last night at a dinner meeting at 
Central Christian church addressed 
an audience of 300 business and 
professional men of the city for 
more than two hours, discussing 
economic problems and some of 
the cures for these problems. His 
topic was: “Can Freedom Be Pre¬ 
served In the Modern World?” 
His plea was for a new economic 
system and collective ownership of 
basic industry. 

Thru simple illustrations Mr. 
Page brought his points clearly to 
the minds of his audience and at 
the conclusion of the talk a lengthy 
open forum was held. 

Mr. Page said: “A man can use 
his freedom and still lose it” and 
illustrated the thought with the 
automobile driver who drives as he 
pleases on the road and ends up 
by having his friends “say it with 
flowers.” 


Economic System Out-of-Date. 

In discussing the economic mis¬ 
ery in this country, Mr. Page stated 
that the economic system now in 
use was very good for the frontier 
days but is out-of-date for the 
highly industrialized era now. 

“The theme that the government 
is best that governs least,” was 
noted as being off the track of 
the present-day thinking and that 
unless “we have a minimum degree 
of interference from the govern¬ 
ment we will lose our liberty and 
will end in bondage. Freedom 
must be maintained by giving free¬ 
dom.” 

The speaker stated the present 
economic system of individualism 
cannot function in a highly indus¬ 
trialized community; cannot make 
purchasing power for the masses; 
cannot make an individual free for 
many do not have the purchasing 
power to buy the things which they 
need. 

Mr. Page also said the concen¬ 
tration of wealth is undermining 
the super structure, for the per¬ 
sons who have the money cannot 
spend all of It. and the person who 
could spend some of the money for 
his needs lacks the money to give 
him buying power* The lack of 
purchasing power anti concentra¬ 
tion of wealth were given by the 
speaker as a vital part of the ecd- 
nomic trouble at the present time. 

40 Million Have No Surplus. 

Mr. Page stated that the 20 mil¬ 
lion people on Federal relief in 
this country are not free, and to 
make these families free they must 
get economic freedom. They can¬ 
not get this freedom so long as 
they have no purchasing power. 
The 20 million other people who 
are existing on a small wage a 
wage thru which no surplus is 
gathered, and in case of a short 
illness or loss of work, by the 
breadwinner, are on charity, were 
also noted as not being free, for 
they do not have purchasing pow- 


In contrast to the above groups 
Is the class cited by the speaker 
as living in luxury, spending free* 
ly and investing heavily, but se¬ 
curely* This group has left 12 bil¬ 
lion of dollars in the Federal Re¬ 
serve bank loafing in vaults and 
not doing any work, Mr. Page 
stated. 

«We as a nation are being 
starved but' at the same time we 
are being strangled with money,” 
Mr. Page said. “National saving 
and the national spending,” he 
also said, “must be balanced.” 

“A nation must save as much as 
is required for the maintenance 
and expansion of industry. So long 
as there is competition for private 
gain, so long will there be chaos. 
If we keep our present economic 
system we will be damned either 
with competition or will be damned 
with monopoly.” 

To get away from the present 
economic ills, the speaker declared, 
“we must throw away the right to 
own privately coal mines, steel 
I mills, railways, transcontinental 
communication, and must give up 
the freedom to own a bank pri¬ 
vately.” 


Coming In Next 10 Years 
The speaker said that within the 




next ten years the fear of the gov¬ 
ernment will widen; if we desire it 
every family in the country will 
have at least $5,000 a year; indi¬ 
viduality comes only thru collec¬ 
tiveness; the tendency of the gov¬ 
ernment at the present time is 
potential" and we are moving to¬ 
ward more governmental control; 
President Roosevelt at present 
seems to be moving to the right; 
big business is moving into the 
Democratic 'party in swarms, and 
in the next six years there will 
be a decided swing toward control 
by the conservative people. 

Mr. Page stated that in 1940, 
after five more years of misery, & 
new party will be born that will 
not be called the Socialist party, 
hut a party committed to the so¬ 
cialization of the basic industries. 

Rev. C. B. Tupper, college friend 
of Mr. Page, also a member of the 
same college varsity basketball 
team, introduced- the -speaker as 
“an inveterate traveler, voracious 
reader and voluminous writer.” 

Robert Pierce, radio artist from 
WTAM, gave two numbers and re¬ 
sponded with an encore. Lynn B. 
Dana was his accompanist. James 
Hardy gave a trumpet solo accom 
panied by Miss Phyliss Curry. 


Texas Christian university next 
fall will play exactly the sam e 
array of football opponents as were 
on the 1934 schedule, including 
four major non-conference foes. 


COAL 

Screened Block . 
Screened, 2x4 
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KIRBY PAGE IS 
FORIIM SPEAKER 

Declares Economic Indi¬ 
vidualism Must End; 
Sees Need of Socialism 

Economic individualism mfrst go 
and there must be a reclassification 
of property ,to bring about "An 
Economic Program of Deliverance," 
Kl rby Page, Nat Ion a 11 y-k n o w n 
lecturer declared last night before 
an audience of nearly 1,000 at the 
Beth Zion Forum in Johnstown 
High School auditorium. 

Every family in the United 
States could have an income of 65,- 
000 per year within a generation if 
the Government owned basic indus¬ 
tries, he declared. 

His program is pure and simple 
Social Ism, he pointed out, and de¬ 
clared it to be the only remedy 
to "the congestion at the top and 
the scarcity at the bottom of the 
production machine of today/ 1 ' 

The speaker said the present 
economics system will endure only 
as long as people arc kept in food. 
Unless a peaceful means of chang¬ 
ing the system is brought about, 
there will be violence, in his esti¬ 
mation. 

The noted lecturer and author 
spoke at a luncheon at the Y. M. C. 
A- yesterday noon. 
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MUSTS EXPEL 
5 MEMBERS HERE 


Rev. Herman J. Hahn Among 
Those Ousted for Advocat¬ 
ing “Armed Revolt.” 


Declaring that “there is no room 
in the Socialist membership for ad¬ 
vocates of armed insurrection” the 
local branch of the Socialist party 
Tuesday afternoon read out of its 
membership five persons alleged to 
have advocated such insurrection. 

The expelled group included the 
Rev. Herman J. Hahn, pastor of 
Salem Evangelical and Reformed 
church, Calumet and Garfield 
streets, and candidate on the So¬ 
cialist ticket for lieutenant gover¬ 
nor in 1928, for mayor of Buffalo in 
1932, and for representative from 
the 40th Congressional district last 
year. 

Others expelled are: 

WILLIAM B. CHAMBERLAIN, 
graduate assistant in philosophy at 
the University of Buffalo, who was 
one of the American delegates last 
Summer to the Socialist Student In¬ 
ternational in Denmark. 

One Was Strike Leader. 

GEORGE C. BRICKNER, member 
of the Unemployed Councils, who 
first came into prominence last 
Summer as a vice president of the 
Aeronautical Workers’ union which 
conducted the strike at the Curtiss 
Aeroplane & Motor Co., Inc. 

JEAN GUTHRIE, chairman of the 
Buffalo sessions of the American 
Youth Conference last Sunday. 

AMPARO SEGNET-DIAZ, an ac¬ 
tive woman worker in the expelled 
group. 

The announcement of the expul¬ 
sion was made by Robert A. Hoff¬ 
man, executive secretary of the 
party in Erie county. 

Charges Set Forth. 

It charged that the fiv'e persons 
expelled had failed to disband the 
local branch of the Revolutionary 
Policy committee, as requested by 
the executive committee of the local 
Socialist organization. 

It also charged that the five mem¬ 
bers had signed a joint statement, 
affirming as individuals their belief 
in “armed insurrection” and “prole¬ 
tarian dictatorship.” 

Mr. Hoffman’s statement included 
particular explanation of the ex¬ 
pulsion of Mr. Hahn. He explained 
that Mr. Hahn “held or authorized 
the holding of a Communist party 
rally in his church” last month. 

Despite a ruling of the local 
branch of the Socialist party, Mr. 
Jloffman explained, Mr. Hahn is 
scheduled to preside' at a meeting 
of the “Friends of the Soviet Union,” 
an organization which seeks to 
create favorable American opinion 
“toward the brutal and inhuman 
minority class dictatorship in Rus¬ 
sia.” 

Official Notice Awaited. 

‘Mr. Hoffman expressed the opin¬ 
ion that the proposed appeal by the 
five expelled members to the Na 
tional Executive committee of the 
Socialist party would meet with no 
success. 


WILL LEARNS SECRET 
OF NOTRE DAME’S PLAY 



Editor, the Buffalo Evening News: 

NOTRE DAME, Ind., Jan. 16.— 
Well, here we are at famous 
Notre Dame. You know why 
these kids can play 
football? No cars, 
no roadsters here. 
When you’re driv¬ 
ing to town in all 
these other col¬ 
leges, here you c.re 
either studying or 
catching' forward 
passes. There is a 
great spirit that makes this such 
an institution. 

Say, I am so' tickled about 
Jimmy Doolittle cracking the 
passenger plane record. You 
know, there is mbre fliers (real 
fliers) that will tell you that 
Jimmy is the greatest all-around 
flier there is. Wiley Post told 
me so last week. 

Wiley is getting ready to come 
across pretty soon, at 35,000 feet, 
using an oxygen suit. He will 
make it in about seven hours. 

Yours, 

WILL ROGERS. 


the Friends of the Soviet Union—in 
reality a Communist ‘innocent club’; 
William B. Chamberlain, a member 
of the national executive commit¬ 
tee of the R. P. C. group; George C. 
Brickner, who is also a member of 
the Communist-controlled ‘Unem¬ 
ployed Councils’; Amparo Segnet- 
Diaz and Jean Guthrie. 

Belief Affirmed. 

“At a previous meeting of the Ex¬ 
ecutive committee, it was voted to 
send a letter to all five named, call¬ 
ing on them to dissolve as an or¬ 
ganized faction of the Local, and 
to submit individual written state¬ 
ments affirming or repudiating his 
or her advocacy of the tactics men¬ 
tioned. 

“A reply was received at our 
meeting Monday evening, in the 
form of a joint statement, signed by 
all five, which contained no agree¬ 
ment to dissolve as a group and af¬ 
firming as individuals, their belief 
in such tactics. 

“The expulsion vote was then 
taken and the motion was carried.” 

Admitting that “some will be sur¬ 
prised that Mr. Hahn is included in 
the group” of those expelled, Mr. 
Hoffman continued, in his state¬ 
ment: 

“It certainly is strange and in¬ 
consistent that a man can be, at one 
and the same time, as Mr. Hahn is, 
a member of the War Registers’ 
league, an ultra-pacifist, non-resis¬ 
tant group pledged to oppose vio¬ 
lence both in class and national 
wars, and a member of the R. P. C. 
group. 

Rule Defied by Hahn. 

“The facts are, Mr. Hahn as late 
as a month ago held or authorized 
the holding of a Communist party 
rally in his church, addressed by 
the district organizer of the Com¬ 
munist party* Mr. Henry Shephard. 

“Two years ago, the Socialist 
party locally enacted a rule, intend- 
to prevent Mr. Hahn speaking or 
presiding at semi-Communist meet¬ 
ings. 

“In defiance of this rule, Mr. 
Hahn is scheduled to preside Fri¬ 
day evening at a meeting in Com¬ 
munist headquarters. 760 Main 
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in support of the expulsion, party 
leaders quoted certain statements 
attributed to the Revolutionary 
Policy committee, such as: 

“ 'We make no fetish of legality/ 1 ' 
“ The revolutionary idea of non¬ 
capitalist instruments for the revo¬ 
lutionary seizure of power applies 
throughout the capitalist world/ ” 
Mr. Hahn said this afternoon that 
he and the other four expelled 
members had made no reply to the 
party’s action and would not dis¬ 
cuss the action pending official noti¬ 
fication from the party. 

The Socialist party, Mr. Hoffman 
declared 1 in his statement, has been 
committed to ‘‘policy of securing 
power through the democratic proc¬ 
esses, through education and or¬ 
ganisation of the majority of the 
workers of hand and brain, along 
political and industrial lines/’ 

No Room for Violence. 

“There is no room in the Socialist 
membership/* the statement con¬ 
tinued, “for advocates of 'armed in¬ 
surrection/ 'minority class, dictator¬ 
ship/ sabotage or violence.” 

In explanation of the local situa¬ 
tion resulting in the expulsion, Mr. 
Hoffman’s statement continued: 

“In recent months, a national fac¬ 
tional group has been organized in¬ 
side of the party, composed mostly 
of new members and some who are 
probably 'Communist plants,’ in the 
Socialist organization, known as the 
‘Revolutionary Policy Committee/ 
“A Buffalo section of this group 
was organized in November. 

“The National Executive commit¬ 
tee of the party, in December, meet¬ 
ing in Boston, issued a strong state¬ 
ment denouncing the R. F. C'. (Rev¬ 
olutionary Policy committee) • pro¬ 
gram and on a motion supported by 
Norman Thomas, voted to officially 
investigate the R. K C. and take ac¬ 
tion in their March meeting, which 
will be held in Buffalo. 

Elimination Favored. 

“The New York State commit¬ 
tee, meeting after the N. E. C. (Na¬ 
tional Executive committee) ses¬ 
sion, voted to instruct all locals in 
the state to bring charges against 
and eliminate from membership all 
.who adhered to the advocacy of 
‘armed insurrection’ as a Socialist 
tactic/* 

The declaration of expulsion, -con¬ 
tained in Mr. Hoffman’s statement, 
reads: 

“Local Buffalo, Socialist Party, 
through its Executive committee, 
which under the by laws is empow- 
ered*to act, with only two dissenting 
votes, has expelled from local party 
membership five persons for advo¬ 
cating 'armed insurrection’ and 
‘Proletarian dictatorship/ 

“Those expelled are-the Rev. Her¬ 
man J. Hahn, pastor of Salem Evan¬ 
gelical church, who is a member of 
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0 ROUND TMP 

Over Next Sunday 

Fast trains In both directions at 
convenient hours. Tickets good in 
modern coaches. Ask agents for 


street, under the auspices of the 
‘Friends of the Soviet Union*—who, 
as its title indicates, functions to 
create favorable American opinion 
toward the brutal and inhuman 
minority class dictatorship in Rus¬ 
sia. 

“In this connection it should be 
mentioned that Norman Thomas 
and, many other leading Socialist 
spokesmen have issued strong state¬ 
ments condemning the recent hor¬ 
rible executions, without charges or 
formality of a trial, of political op¬ 
ponents in the Soviet Union/* 
Doubts Value of Appeal. 

]\Ir. Hoffman pointed out that, 
“The five expelled persons have an¬ 
nounced they will appeal to the 
State and if necessary to the Na¬ 
tional Executive committee for re¬ 
instatement/* He added, “I do not 
believe they will succeed in such 
an appeal.” 

Mr. Hahn was born in a log cabin 
on the Kansas prairies, Jan. 31, 
1888. He was graduated from Elm¬ 
hurst college, Elmhurst, Ill., and 
Eden Theological seminary, St. 
Louis, Mo., and held pastorates in 
New * Orleans, La.; Valley' City 
and Toledo, O. He became pastor 
of Salem church in May, 1922. 

Last year Mr. Hahn was chairman 
of the public affairs committee of 
the Socialist party in Erie county 
and vice chairman of the Buffalo 
chapter. League for Industrial 
Democracy. He has been chairman 
of the social service commission of 
the New York district of the Evan¬ 
gelical synod, 
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Pacifist Lauds 
World Court At 
Pastor’s Meet 


Gr 


Opinion of Senator Nye 
Assailed by Kirby 
Page. 


LAUD CATHOLIC DRIVE 


Campaign for Clean Motion 
Pictures Given Impetus 
At Convention. 



By Fred Posey 

Kirby Page, New York Pacifist, 
attacked the opinions of Sen. Ger¬ 
ald P. Nye Wednesday afternoon 
at the Ohio pastors’ convention, in 
Memorial hall, charging that “any 
man who says the World Court 
and the League of Nations are not 
necessary to world peace and who 
claims the United States can get 
along without them, is goofy/' 

Page outlined a comprehensive 
program for the maintenance of 
world peace, including suggestions 
for control of munitions, elimina¬ 
tion of war profits and abolition of 
compulsory military training in 
Sand grant colleges. 

"Highly Unpatriotic” 

"To engage in war or to advo¬ 
cate armed preparedness for war 
is highly unpatriotic. Patriotism 
may be defined as love of country¬ 
men, devotion to high ideals of the 
nation in willingness to. serve and 
suffer in behatf of these people and 
these ideals," Page said, 

"Modern was is a monstrous 
enemy of people and ideals. Se¬ 
curity and justice can be main¬ 
tained only through attitudes and 
practices of peace. It is therefore 
a base betrayal of patriotism to 
participate in the futile, suicidal, 
And unethical method of war. 

"Compulsory military training is 
treason to true patriotism,” Page 
asserted. 

"The American Legion is one of 
the most dangerous forces operat¬ 
ing to destroy peace in American 
life today,” Page said, adding "the 
Legion is a menace to Christian 
ideals.” 

Drive of the Ohio pastorate to 
clean up the movies was given im¬ 
petus Tuesday when the Ohio Pas- 
j tors' convention 
1 unanimo u s 1 y 
I adopted a reso- 
I Lution asking 
1 both state and 
I national legisla- 
| tion to outlaw 
"block-hooking” 
j and "blind sell¬ 
ing” to local 
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I film exhibitors 
| in Memo rial 
| hall. 

After a brief 
I report of the 
status of t h e 
* motion picture 
Dr. Eastman campaign con¬ 
ducted by the Legion of Decency, 
by Dr, Fred Eastman, professor of 
religious literature and drama of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
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STAND OF PASTORS ON 
DRILL IS AWAITED 

S TATE AID for parochial 
schools, compulsory military 
training and international peace 
problems were discussed at a late 
business session of the Ohio Pas¬ 
tors’ convention Wednesday aft¬ 
ernoon. 

Dr. B. F. Lamb, executive sec¬ 
retary of the Ohio Council of 
Churches, said: “pur proposals on 
the subject of peace and military 
training at Ohio State will be 
startling.” 

Adoption of the proposals was 
expected some time 1 Wednesday 
night. One of the chief interests 
of the 1100 pastors registered on 
the third day of the convention 
was the question of state aid for 
(parochial schools. 


the convention voted approval of 
five recommendations of the com 
mittee on motion pictures of the 
Ohio Council of Churches. 

Suggestions of the motion picture 
committee adopted by the con¬ 
vention included an appeal to Gov, 
Martin L. Davey and Dr. B. O. 
Skinner, state director of education, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 6, COL. TWO 


| Stocks in the Spotlight 
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Markets at a Glance 


NEW YORK 

Slocks—Ea*V- rails under pressure. 

Bonds—Heavy: treasury Issues re¬ 
sistant. 

Curb—Lower: utilities steady. 

Foreign Exchanges — Narrow; gold 
currencies steady. 

Cotton—Quiet: lower cables: local 
and Wail StfMt sdllnc. 

Sugar—Eapy; increased liquidation. 

Coifee—Barclv steady; continued un¬ 
certainty Brazilian situation. 

CHICAGO 

Wheat—Unsteady: gold clause sus¬ 
pense. 

Corn—Irregular; feeding basis profit¬ 
able. 

Cattle—Strong to 25c higher: top 
*13 90. 

Hogs—Weak to 10c lower; top $8 10; 
less demand. 
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Woman Advertises For 
Baby to Be Left at Door 

FORT MORGAN, COLO., FEB. 6. 
—(INS).—Mrs. Dorothy Burkhart 
of Merino, Colo., advertised today 
in Fort Morgan newspapers for a 
baby to be left on her doorstep. . In 
the advertisement she said she had 
always wished someone would leave 
a baby on her doorstep. She would 
adopt the child, she said* 
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playing and dancing, the theater, the opera, the cir¬ 
cus” ! Fifty years ago, Bishop Vincent started his Ox¬ 
ford group (league, he called it), chiefly to counteract 
the more grotesque of these features. He did not suc¬ 
ceed. Even the Epworth league, the consecration 
movement which sought to save to the church the vary¬ 
ing holiness movements, was unable to be quit of them. 

All these movements dug deeply into personal 
habits and modes of living; there was about them an 
ascetic element toward which the groupers of today 
aspire, but do not attain. For the four absolutes which 
they stress practically result in dispensing with defi- 
nites. Some feminine groupers can smoke and some 
can down a cocktail, while others are restrained, all 
under the same guidance. If the one type of holiness 
group gets out from under the problem of moral evil 
by too narrow a definition, the Oxford group gets out 
from under by one that is too broad. The steady m- 
clusion of the whole of life in one’s spiritual discipline 
is not discernible in the holiness movements either of 
the past or of the present. 

What Does Not Necessarily Follow 

The fact that the group’s testimonies as well as its 
techniques manifest more fervor for the quest of God 
in the individual life than for the quest of God in the 
collective life of mankind* adds to one’s suspicions that 
this is not a movement on which the kingdom may 
strongly bank. When, moreover, it insists that if 
enough individuals are saved in its prescribed way the 
new social order will come, one’s worst fears are con¬ 
firmed. That the one necessarily follows from the 
other seems to me the most popular and lamentable er¬ 
ror current among religionists. “There is no morning” 
for any movement that does not clearly see and say 


that social forces afe tnoral forces, and must be dealt 
with accordingly. 

In the sixth place—and this does not exhaust the list 
—holiness movements have been dominantly anti-intel¬ 
lectual. Methodists still thrill at remembrance of the 
fight made by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut to steer the Ep¬ 
worth league into educational channels. It took years 
for his vision to come true. He knew that only a move¬ 
ment dedicated to clear thinking could be the correc¬ 
tive for the many holiness movements at large in his 
day. This anti-intellectual trait characterizes the Ox¬ 
ford group. Winfred Ernest Garrison, in his “The 
March of Faith” had no choice but to put it among the 
“unassimilable varieties of religious expression.” 

You cannot hope to classify the groups as Protes¬ 
tant. Protestants are not very particular as to what 
goes by their name. But those who have regard for 
the opinions of history know that Protestantism stands 
or falls by faith in reason. It stands for the validity 
of reasoning as a means of arriving at truth. It holds 
that moral creativity roots in critical intelligence. 
Hence honest thinking is in itself religious. Gratefully 
accepting the results of the reasoning of the past, Prot¬ 
estants expect most guidance when their best reasoning 
is called into play. This is not to deny sudden insights, 
but to say that inspiration goes with intelligence. The 
Buchmanites think to find God’s will by undercutting 
intelligence. But Protestants do not. They wonder if 
common honesty—not to talk of “absolute”—does not 
dictate that people take care lest they tell Protestants 
that what is not Protestant, is! There is only one path 
on which it is safe for the religion of the future to walk. 
It is that upon which respect for human intelligence 
and the discipline of the spirit walk together and are 
agreed. 


BOOKS 


Communism Versus Religion 

Religion and Communism. By Julius F. Hecker, John Wiley 
& Sons, $3.00, 

ERE is a book by a former Methodist minister, with a 
Ph.D. from Columbia university, a native of Russia, who 
has now turned communist. With this interesting and sig¬ 
nificant background, the author has produced an illuminating 
volume. Much space is devoted to the implacable hostility of 
Russian communists to religion. Dr. Hecker has reason to speak 
emphatically on this subject because he himself was long per¬ 
secuted relentlessly by bolshevik officials because of his religious 
activities. 

At the outset it is necessary to correct the widespread but 
erroneous opinion that Russian communists are opposed only 
to corrupt ecclesiastical perversions of religion. Therefore the 
author writes: "The communist movement alone declares itself 
unreservedly and categorically against every religion, whether 
orthodox, humanitarian, or philosophical..., Communists, par¬ 
ticularly Lenin, have always emphasized that reformed, mod¬ 
ernized, socialized and every other improved religion, is worse 
than the old orthodox, reactionary religion. As a matter of fact, 
communists are much more tolerant to reactionary religion 


than to any of its modernized and philosophically improved 
forms, . , , Atheism, according to communist theory, means not 
only the denial of a personal God or gods in the universe, but 
it means the rejection of everything supernatural, including 
every idealistic philosophy from Socrates to Bergson, . . . This 
is the present position of the communist party, and it has out¬ 
lined a definite plan for carrying out these intentions.” 

Dr, Hecker quotes the theses adopted at the party conference 
on anti-religious propaganda and at the central committee of 
the U.S.S.R. communist party, April 27-30, 1926, from which 
the following words are taken: "It is necessary to condemn 
categorically, as the worst type of popery, every effort or 
approachment of Christianity to communism. Religion must be 
rejected for good, without reservation and camouflage, . « . It 
is necessary to point out the harmfulness to the class interests 
of the toilers of religious emotions and sentiment- It must be 
shown that the feeling of awe paralyzes human thought and 
results in a submissive instead of a critical attitude, produces 
fear and compliance and results from slavish conditions of 
society based upon exploitation.” 

This last phrase furnishes a key to the communist theory of 
religion. Lenin said: “Economic slavery is the true source of 
religious humbugging of man. . . - The oppression of religion 
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over humanity is but the product and reflection of economic op¬ 
pression within society.” This is Dr. Hecker’s summary; “Re¬ 
ligion thus is but a by-product of the basic factors of social life, 
which are economic. Lenin .., finds the fact corroborated that 
religion is the worst implement of class exploitation. With the 
disappearance of classes there will remain no reason for the 
existence of religion.” 

In their endeavor to create an ideal society, communists are 
seeking to uproot religion by the double process of insuring 
social justice and exposing the myths and superstitions of 
religion. And Dr. Hecker makes the prophecy: “During the 
last fifteen years already half the Russian churches have been 
closed, destroyed or put to other uses. This process still con¬ 
tinues, though at a somewhat slower rate. Nevertheless it 
seems that in another generation religion, as organized at 
present, is doomed to disappear,” In passing, it is interesting 
to know that several of these closed churches were formerly 
presided over by Dr. Hecker himself! 

In a concluding section on “The Outlook” the author points 
out that “atheist ideology is too rationalistic. It exists in an 
emotional vacuum which is unsuited to human nature.” Dr. 
Hecker is confident that future generations of communists 
will discover for themselves adequate sources of emotional 
enrichment. “The classless communist order will provide an 
infinitely more advantageous environment for the selection, 
development and nurture of the subtle psychic qualities of man, 
than was ever possible in the class-stratified materialistic civil¬ 
ization of acquisitive society. . . . The young soviet people have 
demands and interests which today are not satisfied, so they 
reject both the existing religious teachings and the anti-religious 
propaganda. There is need for a message which synthetically 
would enrich the social message of communism with emotional 
and ethical values-I cannot help thinking that future gener¬ 

ations of Russian people will rediscover Jesus, whose historicity 
is now denied and whose gospel is now rapidly being obscured 
in the memory of the present generation-.” 

How strange it would be if communism in the future should 
disprove utterly the prevailing communist theory that religion 
is nothing but the humbugging of men blinded by economic 
slavery! How very strange it would be if economic justice 
should turn out to be the foundation upon which the kingdom 
of God must be built! 

Kirby Page. 

The Validation of Conscience 

Beyond Conscience. By T. V. Smith . Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc . $3.00, 

LIKE this book. For one thing it reaffirms, in a new way 
and with a different emphasis, certain views about the 
relation of the individual to society which I have long held and 
often argued. I believe them to be sound and nearer to the ac¬ 
tualities of men’s lives than their rivals and alternatives. For 
another thing, Mr. Smith employs a method lively and exciting 
in itself and makes his deliverances in a style which, if pre¬ 
vailingly technical and occasionally redundant, is also personal 
and dramatic. 

Beyond conscience, Mr. Smith would have us believe, is 
the personal consciousnesses of the personal lives of which con¬ 
science is a component. He makes men’s anxieties about con¬ 
science and its “implementation” an occasion to develop a phil¬ 
osophy of individuality and freedom which cannot be too much 
stressed in this time. Conscience, he argues, stands always ex¬ 
cepted from its own judgments. To experience an inward push 
for power, a ruthless, self-assertive urge, demanding justice not 
so much that it may be done to others as that it may be secured 
for itself, conscience employs measures not themselves subject 
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to measurement. Let it be rationalized by a moral solipsism in 
which all the world is ones dream, or by a moral behaviorism 
in which one’s dream is but the mirror of all the world; both 
alike employ a rule of utter equality as an instrument of con- 
trolling others but not of mastering one’s self. For Judge Con¬ 
science stands invariably above the law which he pushes to en¬ 
force; the condemned world stands invariably beneath it. Thus 
there is something brutal in consicence, something material, ar¬ 
bitrary, irresponsible and coercive. It can be taken as it is and 
for what it is, but it cannot be justified or rationalized. Its 
finality is an esthetic finality, the finality of one of Mr. San¬ 
tayana's essences, “a dynamic datum to a contemplative mind.” 

Mr. Smith distinguishes five endeavors to ground or “imple¬ 
ment the authority of conscience. The first is theological; it 
validates conscience by rooting it in God. Another is idealistic; 
it validates conscience by identifying it with the principle and 
power of existence. The third is sociological; it validates con¬ 
science by identifying it with the coercions of society. The 
fourth Mr. Smith calls metaphysical; it validates conscience by 
identifying it with the principle and power of the state. The 
fifth is logical, and bases conscience on its self-evidence. 

The chapters defining and demolishing these validations or 
implementations” provide the substance of the book- They are 
a good professional job, besides being a Welcome addition, in 
their gayety and abundance-—even superabundance—to the 
pedestrian emaciation of current philosophical discourse. 

And their upshot? That we live in a world which was not 
made for us and in which we struggle to survive. That this 
struggle is the drive and utterance of our conscience, affirming 
itself amid alien and inimical beings each of which makes its 
own struggle and none of which can be more justified in its 
endeavor than any other. That we seek, nevertheless, to make 
out a case of justification, the meaning of which, no matter 
what its language, amounts to no more than recognizing and 
acknowledging that we struggle. Thus, all systems which aim 
to justify conscience tend toward the same end—approving our 
own consciences by extending equal approval to those of others. 
Therein the conclusion of the solipsist and the conclusion of the 
sheer objectmst are identical. Both point to an absolute equali- 
tarianism since this alone can define a society which will favor 
the maximum of individual differentiation. 

In one direction such an equalitarianism tends to the sheer 
denial of all life, the nihilism of Nirvana. This is the direction 
toward which the orient looks. In the other direction this 
equalitarianism is experimental. It presses toward a “stalemate 
of powers, in which each man’s power over others is checked 
and balanced by every other man’s. This is the direction of the 
Occident. 

Regarding the texture and development of the argument I 
am inclined to take a number of exceptions. First and foremost, 
perhaps, to Mr, Smith’s identification of the views of Mead and 
Dewey with those of all pragmatists. Second, to the unneces¬ 
sary complication of his argument by dragging in Santayana’s 
nceptton of essence.” Third, to a certain overemphasis upon 
the integrative ’ role of conscience. This may be required by 
Mr. Smith s dialectic but it is rejected by the facts of conscience, 
these being as consistently disintegrative as integrative. Indeed, 
as an event, an essence,” or an existence, conscience is a moral 
neutral trying to get on; that it is integrative or disintegrative 
is an external judgment of consequences which can be only 
consequential. Mr. Smith seems here to have fallen into the 
verbalism customary to philosophic ratiocination. As he plays 
the game of dialectics with conscience for a piece, he drives it 
into the corner of the "purely private.” Then he has the prob- 
lem of^combining the multiude of such privacies into a “social 
order.” But the problem is purely artificial, a problem in dialec¬ 
tics, not experience. In dialectics, indeed, it is a persistent prob- 
lem how anything which is itself and no other can be joined to 











THE PHIWOE OF PEACE 

fvaie - "The Hon of God Goes Forth to War 

The Prince of Peace His banner spreads, 
His wayward fold to lead 
From war's embattled hates and dreads 
Its bulwarked ire and greed, 

0 marshal us, the sons of sires 
Who braved the cannon's roar 
To venture all that peace requires 
As they dared death for war. 

Lead on, 0 Christ: That haunting song 
Wo centuries can dim, 

Which long ago the heavenly throng 
Sang over Bethlehem. 

Cast down our rancor, fear end pride 
Exalt good will again! 

Our worship doth Thy name deride, 

Brin| we not peace to men. 

Thy pardon, Lord, for..war’s dark she me 
Its death-strewn, bloody fields I 
Yet thanks to Thee for souls aflame 
Who dared with swords and shields! 

0 Christ, who died to give men life 
Bring that victorious hour, 

When man shall use for peace, not strife 
Tiis valor, skill, and power. 

Cleanse all our hearts from our disgrace 
We love not w o r1d, but clan. 

Make clear our eyes to see our race 
One fa rally of man. 

Rend Thou our little temple veils 
That cloak the truth divine, 

Until Thy mighty word prevails, 

That cries, "All souls are mine." 

- Harry Emerson Eosdick 
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3iEN SIGHED 


BY THE. UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

and sixty-one other 

.-/GRID BOWERS, 


ARTICLE OHE OR THE TREATY. 

"The high contracting parties solemnly 
declare'that they condemn recourse to 
war, and renounce it as ah instrument 
of national policy." 

ARTICLE TWO/OP; THE TREATY. 

"The high contracting parties ajgree 
that the settlement . of ail'-.disputes 
shall never be sought except ,‘by pacific 
means." 


"THE UNITED STATES 
DESIRES TO SEE THE 
INSTITUTION OP WAR ABOLISHED". 


Proclaimed a Binding 
Washington, July 


Agreement 
24, 1929. 


at 


-PROGRAM- 


Mr. Lydon Maider, Presiding 

Music - Men's Chorus 

Directed by Mr. Leonard Grant 
Pianist-Hliss- Mary Haggart 
Negro Spirituals 


(a) I've Been A'Listenin' 

(b) Going to Shout, All Over God's Heav'n 


Offering 


Community Singing - "'The' Prince of Peace" 
Led by Business Girls'- Club of Y. V. C. A. 
Miss Evelyn Prench - Accompanist ■ 

(Congregation Seated) 


Address - WHAT CAN, WE DO'ABOUT WAR 

Mr. Airby Page 

Music lien's Chorus 

(a) Remember Me Almighty One 

(b) Dear Lord and lather of Mankind. 

Porgive our Aeverish Ways . 

3enedi,ct.ion - Rev. A. P. Uanwell 


Books and pamphlets by Mr. Kirby Page and Mr. 
Sherwood Eddy dealing with Peace and Economic 
Problems are on sale at rear of church in charge 
of Dr. Edward Miller. . • . 


! 
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IMPORTANT INFORMATION 

COST — Total $19.80 (registration $6.5 0, board and room $13.30) which may be reduced one dollar 
or two dollars if you reach and pass the quota for your college delegation. 

Round trip railroad fare is only $8.70 from Los Angeles to Asilomar. 

Registration fee should be sent to Masami Beede, 129 W. 2nd St., Los Angeles, on or before Dec. 18. 

TIME — The Conference opens at dinner, evening of December 26, and closes after breakfast, January 2. 

PLACE — Situated on the Monterey Peninsula near Carmel and Pacific Grove, the conference grounds 
offer conveniences for comfortable living amidst matchless scenery of pines, sand dunes and rock shores. 
The Post Office address is: Asilomar, California. 

WHAT TO BRING — Very informal dress is in order, warm clothing for rainy days and cold evenings, 
tennis racket, kodak, note book, New Testament, musical instruments. 

♦ 

ASILOMAR PLANNING COMMITTEE — 

Chairman — Fay Allan, General Secretary Y. W. C. A. 
University of California at Los Angeles. 

Student Executives — 

Clotilde Parter, U. C. L. A., 5 34 

Charles Thomas, Jr., California Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, J 3 5 

Lida Schneider, University of California, ’34 
Clarence Unnewehr, University of California, *3 5 
Katherine Spaulding, Stanford, 5 32 

Beverly Oaten, Executive Secretary of Student Christian 
Movement, Canada 

Harold Colvin, Regional Secretary, Student Y. M. C. A. 
Helen Price, Regional Secretary, Student Y. W. C. A. 
Ralph Scott, Secy, Y. M. C. A., University of California 

♦ 

For further information consult local Y. M. C. A. or 
Y. W. C. A. leaders or write Regional Student Chris- 
MURIEL LESTER tian Association office, 129 W. 2nd Street, Los Angeles. 






Freedom in the Modern World 


A Student-Faculty Conference 

of the 

Pacific Southwest and Hawaii 


Sponsored by the 

Student Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 


ASILOMAR 

December 26 to January 2 
























The Day's Program 
Will Include .... 

WORSHIP — A period of meditation with which to 
start the day. This will be led by Dr. W. O. 
Mendenhall. 


Christmas at dome---then Ofsilomar 

December 26, 1934, to January 2, 1935 


MORNING PLATFORM HOURS — Daily talks in 
which Muriel Lester will point ways toward a 
"Discovery of Freedom.” An open forum for 
questions will follow. 

ROUND TABLES — Discussions on problems arising 
out of the present struggle for freedom: 

Trends of the New Deal 

A New Economic Philoso:phy for a New 
Economic World 

The Social Ethic and Practice of Organized 
Religion 

Strikes — Their Gains and Losses 
A study of the Records of the life of Jesus under 
the leadership of Elizabeth Boyden. 

RECREATION — Organized sports, planned walks, 
tennis, trips to historic Monterey and Carmel, get¬ 
ting acquainted with books, half-hours of music, 
evenings of drama, dancing in the late afternoons. 

MUSIC — Group singing under Mr. Ray Moreman, 
Long Beach. University of California trio — 
Duckies, Dickson, Gorrill. 

EVENING SESSIONS — An opportunity to hear ex¬ 
perienced leaders of thought on certain phases 
of the "Struggle for Freedom”, in panel discus¬ 
sions, forums and platform addresses. 

Among Its Leaders 
Will Be ... . 

MURIEL LESTER — 

Founder and head of Kingsley Hall, London. 
Worker in Peace Movements of Europe. 

Author of "Ways of Praying”, "Entertaining 
Gandhi”. 

KIRBY PAGE — 

World traveler, Author of "Living Creatively”. 
Formerly editor "World Tomorrow’’. 

Contributing editor "The Christian Century”. 

W. O. MENDENHALL — 

President Whittier College 

Chairman National Student Division, Y. M. C. A. 
Leader in Worship — National Student Faculty 
Conference, Detroit, and Estes Park Conference. 

EARL CRANSTON — 

Professor of History, University of Redlands. 
Formerly Professor, University of Chengtu, China, 
and Colgate University. 

ADMIRAL WILLIAM C. COLE — 

Com. 12th Naval District, San Francisco, 193 0-3 2. 
Chairman Arbitration Board, Market St. Ry. Strike. 

HENRY BURTON SHARMAN — 

Eminent New Testament Scholar; Author. 

GEORGE HEDLEY — 

Secretary for Conference on Labors Civil Rights; 
Formerly Professor, Pacific School of Religion. 

ESTHER DAYMAN — 

Dean of Students, Mills College. 

ALLAN HUNTER — 

Minister, Mt. Hollywood Congregational Church. 
Author "Youth’s Adventures”; "Social Perplexities”. 



“The extent of frustration in the world can be 
measured by the intensity of the cry for freedom.” 

—Samuel Schmalhausen 


* - * -- - -- - - * -■-*-- * 

The 1934 Asilomar Conference 

* 

■ We live these days in a world moving swiftly and intensely in directions that put fear 
, into the hearts of those who give thought to their situation. 

Conflict is borne in on us in every realm of thinking or living — political, eco¬ 
nomic, religious. 

Never in our time has freedom within been so assailed, nor its limitations seemed so great. j 

Our generation will soon be called on to decide about freedom. J 

+ 

To what freedom have we all a right? 

What freedom do we lack? 

What limitations must be put upon freedom? 

Can one be free in a world in which liberty is restricted? 

Can we free our own judgment and action from control of public opinion? 

What is "a free soul”, and how is it achieved? 

♦ 

ASILOMAR.— addresses itself to these and other questions confronting every thinking 
student today. 

It is itself an adventure in freedom, an escape from hectic days and 
limited living. 

It offers fellowship with some of the world's great and notable personal¬ 
ities who know something of the meaning of freedom and can describe 
their techniques for its realization. 

It holds out to us the promise of new freedom. 

£ --- - - - - - - -- - - - --- « - » ---- —4 


Speaking of 
Asilomar. 

DR. ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, President 
of the University of California, writes: 

I am glad that the Asilomar Student Con¬ 
ference still invites .students to a Christmas 
holiday adventure, as it did when I first at¬ 
tended it in 1912. In these gatherings major 
problems of which University men and women 
are increasingly aware, and which they too 
often attempt to meet with* desperate cynicism, 
are faced frankly in an atmosphere cleared of 
the fog of old shibboleths and bright with the 
light of modern thinking. Latent powers are 
revealed, useless prejudices uproot.ed, and endur¬ 
ing ideals strengthened. The experience of at¬ 
tending an Asilomar Conference has started 
many students on the long quest for reality 
and fortified their faith in spiritual resources. 

+ 

ALLAN HUNTER says: 

You who have been at Asilomar need no per¬ 
suasion, —you will gladly go without pictures, 
malted milks or a new hat to get there again. 
The pre-breakfast walk through the pine woods 
where deer sometimes bounced across the trail; 
the flashes of sudden understanding which just 
had to be shared with a discussion group on the 
sand dunes; the contagious banter at the table; 
that unforgettable hour alone on a rock look¬ 
ing out to sea where you put a personal prob¬ 
lem into a larger focus; the logs at the lodge 
fireplace blazing late one night when something 
inside of you accepted that living Goal and 
Light, — such experiences mean so much that 
you can hardly even suggest to anyone who 
has not been there. If you have never had a 
week when you could rest by yourself with 
friends you could trust and talk to, it’s worth 
almost any sacrifice of comfort, whether hitch¬ 
hiking or borrowing from an aunt. After all, 
you will meet Muriel Lester. 

♦ 


A STUDENT writes: 

Asilomar to me has been a quest for com¬ 
pelling ideals, for freedom to seek new signifi¬ 
cance and purpose in the passage of university 
life, for the possession of beauty through the 
discovery of friends, for the realization of per¬ 
sonal and social obligations through the study 
groups, and the opportunity for being alone 
and thoughtful beside an incredibly blue sea. 























THE KIRBY PAGE DINNER 
will be held. ”— 

FRIDAY, JAN. 4th, 1935, 

at the 

FIRST'CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

511 W. 11th St., (cor. Hope St) 

Los Angeles 

at 6:30 p.m. Tickets 50jz( each 

No charge for attendance at the program 


Author - Lecturer 


in the Church Auditorium at 7:45 o»clock.( Qf New York and Los Angeles 


) 


The subject of Mr. Page*s address will be the question; 


"is; VIOLENT REVOLUTION INEVITABLE?" 


Mr. Page is unexcelled as an exponent of the attitude and methods of 
NON-VIOLENCE in connection with social change* He is an outstanding 
advocate of world peace, of a new system of international understand¬ 
ing and cooperation, and of a new social and economic order. In the 
achievement of these gigantic steps in human progress, he stands firm¬ 
ly with those who believe in accomplishment by peaceful methods. 

Six liberal organizations are happy to invite you to meet Mr. Page at 
dinner and to hear this special address. The groups cooperating are; 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation; the League for Industrial Democracy- 
the Women is International League for Peace and Freedom; the American 
Civil Lioerties Union; and the National Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Colored People. 

Mr. Gale Seaman, member of the executive committee of the L.I.D.. wi] -1 
preside. ' 

RESERVATIONS for the dinner must be made not later than Wednesday 
evening, January 2nd. For reservations call; 

Oxford 0145 or Federal 5116 or Prospect 7508 

Better still, purchase your tickets, if possible, ahead of time, from 
the Church office, 511 West 11th St. 

or the A.C.L.U., 1022 Civic Center Bldg., 205 So, Broadway; 
or Ethelwyn Mills, 553 So. Western Ave., Room 227. 

Send mail orders for tickets to Ethelwyn Mills, address above. 


Please post this notice on Bulletin Board, wherever possible. 



































December 30^Paul Arthur Schilpp 

Press Comments 

"One of the most forceful and thought-pro¬ 
voking lectures given here in many months." 

San Jose News 

"Anyone who knows Schilpp knows that his at¬ 
titude is constructive. If he is a stormy petrel, 
he is at least thought provoking, and a stormy 
petrel of this kind is a good thing for any insti¬ 
tution, and in a large way, a good thing for any 
community. Nothing is better for smugness and 
complacency than to ruffle it-constructively," 
—From a Stockton Independent Editorial by 
Fitzgerald. 

Lecture: 

"The Most Important Events of '34— 
What of ’35 

January 6—Kirby Page 

Author-M in isle r-World Travel ler-Lectu rer 
Author-"Living Creatively." Jesus or Christianity," 
"Individualism or Socialism." 

Lecturer before influential audiences all over the 
world. 

Mr. Page is acquainted with such men as: 
Mahatma Ghandi, Ramsey MacDonald, For¬ 
mer President Chaing-Kai-Shek of China, 
George Bernard Shaw, Rabindranath-Tagore, 
the late King Feisal of Iraq, the late Presi¬ 
dent Sun Yat Sen of China, Toyohlko 
Kagawa, and Lloyd George 

January 13—Hubert Phillips 

Dean-Fresno State Teachers College 
Lecturer on National, Social, Economic Problems 

Lecture: 

"The Road Ahead—Capitalism—Fascism 
Socialism—Communism." 


January 20—Newton H. Bell 

Travel ler-Lectu rer-Writer 

Machine Gunner, A. E. F., 1917-18. Liason In¬ 

terpreter, 1918-19. Abroad ten times since 
the War. Witnessed "March on Rome," 
1922. Crossed Sahara Desert by Camel, 1924 
Toured Europe by Airplane, 1925. Sent to 
Mexico on Good Will Mission, 1929. Toured 
Soviet Russia alone, 1932. With Japanese 
Army in Manchuria, 1933. Elected Fellow 
Royal Geographical Society, 1927. Awarded 
Academic Palms by French Government, 1933. 

Possible Themes: 

"Adventuring in the Heart of the Sahara" 
"Germany and the Nazis" 

"Manchuko. The Latest 


January 

World Traveller and 
the Making. 

In the years 
Eddy has 

His most recent books are "The 
Zone," "The Challenge of the East." "The Chal¬ 
lenge of Russia," "The Challenge of Europe," 
and "Russia Today." 

He knows hundreds of leaders in all depart¬ 
ments of life including Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald, George Bernard Shaw, late President 
Hindenburg, Professor Albert Einstein, Mahatma 
Ghandi, Kagawa of Japan, Chaing-Kai-Shek, for¬ 
mer President of China. He brings a story of 
vivid narrative and compelling interest to the 
student of international affairs. 

- * - 

Second Forum Series—February 3rd to April 28th 



The 

Sunday Evening 
Forum 

September 23 rd to January 27 th 

oAuspices of 

The Central Methodist 
Episcopal Church 

Miner Avenue at San Joaquin Street 
Stockton, California 

oci) 

Wj 

THE FORUM WILL— 

Push Back Your Mental Horizons 
Widen Your Social Interests 
Create Larger Religious Conceptions 

THE FORUM INVITES YOU IE YOU DARE TO THINK! 















September 23—Malcom R. Eiselen 

Head of the Department of Political Science, 

; College of the Pacific 

Author of "Franklin's Political Theories" 
Brilliant—Factual—Humorous 

Lecture: "Movies—Millions—and Morals" 

-*- 

September 30—Tully C. Knoles 

President, College of the Pacific. 

Political Scientist-Educator-Lecturer 

Lecture: "Approaches to Peace" 

-*- 

October 7—Laura nee L. Cross 

Pastor Northbrae (Berkeley) Presbyterian ^ Church. 
Creator of "Cross Cuts from the Log of the Day" 
Coast to Coast Feature of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

A Southern Gentleman, Noted for his Wit and 
Human Interest. 

-*- 

October 14—Hubert Herring . 

International Traveller and Writer. Authority on 
Latin America. Contributor to numerous mag¬ 
azines. Lecturer for the Chiago Council 
of Foreign Relations, The Foreign 
Policy Associations £>f Boston and 
Minneapolis-Churches 
Universities and 
Colleges 

Possible Theme: "How South America Feels" 


October 21—Simon J. Lubin 

Director-Bureau of Commerce-State of California. 
Socially Alert and Politically Unafraid 
A Prophetic Thinker 

Lecture: Theme to be Selected. 

- * - 

October 28—Ruth Comfort Mitchell 

Popular and Charming Lecturer 
Interpreter of Modern Life and Literature 

Lecture: "Modern Verse" 

November 4—Prof. T. J. Kreps 

Graduate School of Business-Stanford University 
Authority on International Trade, Economics, 
and Politics 

Possible Theme: 

"Are Our Liberties Endangered?" 

November I I—"Tornado" An Armistice Day 
Drama 

Presented by the Religious Drama Department of 
Central Church 

November 18—H. C. Engelbrecht 

Editor—Writer—Lecturer 

Lecturer on "The Armament Industry" and "The 
Jewish Problem." Co-author of 
"Merchants of Death." 

Lecture: "Merchants of Death 1 

- * - 

November 25—Walter John Sherman 

Pastor, First Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Oakland, California. 

Brilliant Lecturer—Master of Oratory 
Recently Returned from Russia 

Lecture: "Russia As I Saw It" 


December 2—Mitchell Pirie Briggs 

Fresno State Teachers College 
His lectures draw record crowds in his own 
community. 

Lecture: 

"The New Congress and the New Deal" 
-*- 

December 9—Paul Radin 

University of California 

Student and Teacher of Anthropology in such 
widely separated institutions as the Univer¬ 
sities of Berlin, Munich, Cambridge, 
Florence, Chicago, and California. 

Lecture: "Our Racial Myths" 

- * - 

December 16—"The Story of Bethlehem" 

Christmas Cantata composed by Dr. Daniel 
Protheroe of Chicago. Central’s Chorus 
Choir of Forty voices Directed by 
Claude A. Ward. 

Beautiful Christmas Music. 

Outstanding Soloists. 

Harmonious Christmas Atmosphere. 

- * - 

December 23—Christmas in Drama-Pagentry-Music 

"Why the Chimes Rang" by Elizabeth MacFadden 
Its a beautiful old story which imparts its per¬ 
ennial charm to audiences everywhere. 

Presented by the Religious Drama Department and 
the Choir of Central Church 
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What Does Christianity Offer? 

Christianity Tested. By Oscar MacMillan Buck. The 

Abingdon Press, $2.00. 

TEACHER of missions, son of missionary parentage and 
himself in mission work for thirteen years, makes his 
contribution to the discussion initiated,by “Rethinking Mis¬ 
sions.” That will be ground enough for some to turn aside 
from this review and from this volume; for them the subject is 
old and they know just what such a man will say. But Dr. 
Buck does not make the conventional answer of his group. And 
he is not simply discussing missions, but rather the very live 
question: What is the Christian religion and the Christian 
message ? 

Dr. Buck brings a criticism of the traditional missionary 
point of view and method which he once shared. Its motto 
was the evangelization of the world, and so it pushed on rest¬ 
lessly in the effort to reach every land and place. (How many 
know today that the motto, “The evangelization of the world 
in this generation,” was given to the Student Volunteer move¬ 
ment by its early premillenial leaders who had in mind the 
passage about preaching the gospel in the whole world because 
“then shall the end come”?) It was concerned with extension 
more than intensiveness. It centered on individuals and did not 
realize that Christianity from its very nature could be expressed 
only in the complete life of the group. It was too much con¬ 
cerned with securing the acceptance of the institutions and 
doctrines of the west. 

The author turns next to the interpretation of Christianity. 
He is a radical in the primary sense of that term: he is after 
the root of things. He does not dispute the traditional formula¬ 
tions of trinity and deity of Christ, atonement and sacraments. 
Our western minds are at home, he thinks, in the Greek meta¬ 
physics which underlies the doctrines of trinity and incarna¬ 
tion. (That is news to one who tries to teach theology to 
present-day students!) But it is an impossible task to get the 
men of the orient to understand or accept this. Not only is it 
bad strategy; it is not a true perception of where Christianity 
roots. That brings the question of what is distinctive in Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Dr. Buck differs here from “Rethinking Missions.” Its 
practical recommendations are to the good. It is right, too, in 
bidding us think of what we have in common with men of other 
faiths. It fails in a necessary emphasis on what is unique in 
Christianity and what it has to give. Here is the nerve of mis¬ 
sions : Christianity has a faith and a way of life to offer to men. 
But it is not enough to say that the message of Christianity is 
Christ, as the Jerusalem conference did. Jesus is our way to 
something and this must be made plain. For Dr. Buck it is 
this: Jesus believed that the heart of the universe was fatherly 
goodness; he believed in “the parent heart of God,” and he 
lived out that faith resolutely, daringly and completely. Here 
is something different alike as faith and as way of life. It is 
simple, it can be brought to the orient; but it is profound in its 
implications both for those to whom it comes and for our way 
of bringing it. 

The author’s suggestions as to the new missions rest rightly 
upon his conception of Christianity. A religion like this cannot 
be brought to men simply in terms of doctrine and organization. 
It must be set forth in life. The first requisite ought to be a 
Christian culture in the land from which it comes; but that, 
alas, our western world cannot offer, and there lies the great 
handicap of missions. It must come first then in the life of the 
missionary; his life is more important than his teaching. The 


next must be the life of individual men who are won and 
trained. But that is not enough. “The unit of the Christian 
mission is a society and not the individual.” Only a human 
group can reflect such a God; only in such a group can the full 
Christian life be lived. Let us then shorten our line, in Stanley 
Jones’s phrase, not simply in respect to our message but to our 
work. Let us give up the business man’s passion for figures. 
Let us live completely and daringly the life that must follow 
our faith. Let us build up this new life in a fellowship, a 
group that shall include every relation and activity of life. 

Dr. Buck’s conception of Christianity is more than the com¬ 
mon reduction to the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man, which it seems at first glance to resemble. The more 
significant part of his volume lies in his discussion of missionary 
strategy. But what about applying it first at home? Would 
that mean anjeCcelsiastical and social revolution? 

Harris Franklin Rall. 

An Incomplete Interpretation 

Jesus and Human Personality. By Albert Edward Day. 

The Abingdon Press, $2.00. 

HEN a reviewer picks up a new book on Jesus, he al¬ 
ways wonders if anything fresh can possibly be written. 
And while he is frequently disappointed, he is often thrilled by 
the newer interpretations of the Nazarene carpenter. The vol¬ 
ume now under consideration is an invigorating addition to a 
vast literature. 

Dr. Day begins these Lyman Beecher lectures on preaching 
with a discussion of the nature of personality and its relation to 
society. While deploring the tendency to contrast the personal 
and the social gospel, the author expresses the opinion that too 
many ministers have abandoned a primary concern for individ¬ 
uals in their passion for the transformation of social systems. 
“There has been a change of mood—from a quest for souls to 
a quarrel with systems, political, industrial, commercial.” In an 
endeavor to correct this tendency, chief emphasis is placed 
throughout this volume on redeeming the individual rather 
than upon revolutionizing society. The outcome is disappoint¬ 
ing to me. Surely the religious people who will read this book 
are far more vividly aware that a divine society cannot be cre¬ 
ated out of unredeemed individuals than they are alert to the 
necessity of tearing down pagan institutions in the realms of 
economics and politics if personality is to be freed from strangu¬ 
lation. 

I had expected that a minister with the record of courageous 
devotion to the cause of economic justice which Albert Day has 
achieved in the face of bitter opposition would present Jesus as 
a revolutionary who was crucified by vested interests and whose 
own personality was forged in the heat of conflict with the 
powers of darkness. The author’s own social philosophy is sum¬ 
marized in several eloquent passages and without equivocation 
he places himself by the side of other religionists who are reso¬ 
lutely determined to redeem the present social order. But his 
emphasis throughout obscures and weakens these words. My 
own conviction is that for every minister who stresses unduly 
the social gospel, there are ten or twenty others who evade or 
slur over a socially revolutionary gospel. By dividing his space 
somewhat equally between an emphasis upon the necessity of 
changed individuals and the demand for a changed society, 
Dr. Day could have written a more illuminating and stirring 
interpretation of the significance of Jesus and his gospel of the 
kingdom of God. If Jesus is to make his maximum contribu- 
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tion in this age to the liberation of human personality, his gos- fellow, the feeble victim of his own errors. How small he is 

pel must be presented and incarnated as the dynamite of God in made to look after Marston Moor, where Leslie and the 

relation to a pagan society. Changed individuals wiH-not change\Scottish horse saved the day, with his allusion to “a few Scots 
the structure of industry and politics unless they recognize 6<i our rear”! “It is certainly a very shocking thing to read 

cleaily the colossal pressure of social institutions upon human such stuff,” sighs IVlr. Belloc, grieving over Cromwell*s dis~ 

personality., Dr. Day will agree that it is not “either-or,” but honesty. Mr. Belloc would not, of course, do a very shocking 

both-and. His readers would have been even more indebted thirtg. But here he inadvertently fails to explain that the letter 

to him if he had spoken from this vantage ground. quoted is not a report of the battle, but a message of condolence 

KlRBY Page. to.4 father whose son has fallen; that the statements about the 


All His Warts, and More^/ 

Cromwell. By Hilaire Belloc . /. B . Lippincott Company, 
$4.00. 

M R, BELLOC begins his study of Cromwell by sweeping 
away as negligible the previous biographies. They arc 
“all of them myth,” though of two kinds, “slander' and 
“panegyric” In contrast he proposes “to seek reality," This, 
from a popularizer to historians, is enough to put the critical 
reader at once on his guard, 

Cromwell insisted on having the wart appear in his portrait; 
but why bespatter his countenance with warts? The repulsive 
aspects of his character and career have been fully recognized by 
some writers whom Mr, Belloc tvould class as panegyrists, but 
they are given exaggerated emphasis in this book, Mr. Belloc, 
for reasons not indicated, ascribes Cromwell's dark fanaticism 
to Calvin's “Institutes,” and so finds opportunity for a vituper¬ 
ative essay on Calvin and Calvinism—the liveliest and most 
uncritical pages of the work. Cromwell's sins are thus at the 
outset laid on Calvin's shoulders; but in the description of 
them they appear to be after all pretty much his own. His 
most ruthless acts were, of course, committed in the Irish cam¬ 
paign. The massacres of Drogheda and Wexford may be par¬ 
tially explained, but in no degree excused, on the ground of 
Cromwell's belief that God was glorified in the butchery of 
idolaters. Belloc scarcely exaggerates Cromwell's responsibility 
and guilt in these utterly indefensible acts. But it would have 
been fairer if he had not omitted the evidence of the considera¬ 
tion, unusual in that age, shown by Cromwell in this and other 
campaigns, for the persons and property of the inhabitants 
along his line of march. 

Mr. Belloc employs at length his talent for describing bat¬ 
tles and troop movements, and makes of Cromwell primarily 
a general, or more narrowly speaking, an able captain of horse. 
But even as a warrior he was, we are led to infer, more fortu¬ 
nate than capable j and he was wont to enhance his own repu¬ 
tation by praising God alone for victories in which David 
Leslie, or some other companion in arms, had a hand. As for 
the political role, it receives summary and contemptuous treat¬ 
ment in a chapter called “Reluctant Power," Cromwell had 
unwillingly become involved in politics, and he “fumbled" the 
business. No man was less of a statesman than he, “As for 
foreign policy—there was none.” His interference on behalf 
of those raiding mountaineers, the Vaudois, was “a singular 
piece of extravagance” and “as statesmanship, deplorable"— 
though it is admitted that the result was “a score for the Prot¬ 
estant cause." ' (In point of fact the Vaudois “raids" were 
evangelical missions which were resented by the Congregation 
de propaganda fide —a fact intimately connected with the mas¬ 
sacre which they suffered in 1655. It was thirty years later 
that the Vaudois turned to military enterprises.) Aspects of 
Cromwell's political activity which have been taken very seri¬ 
ously by English and continental historians, are here dismissed 
as trivial, or go quite unmentioned. 

Mr. Belloc generously saves some elements of goodness in 
Cromwell; but he divests him of all grandeur. Milton's 
chief of men here shrinks into a little, intriguing, envious 


Rattle naturally refer to what Cromwell had personally seen 
/of it; and especially that the “few Scots” were not Leslie’s 
forces, but men attached to Cromwell's own cavalry—“the 
left wing, which I commanded.” Mr. Belloc does not tell us 
of that aspect of this strangely contrasted character which a 
letter of condolence suggests, his fundamental humanity and 
courtesy. Nor does he mention his love of organ music. 

Besides such inadvertences in the use of the sources as the 
one just cited, the book bears many marks of haste. In our 
author’s better writing days he would not have fallen into such 
banalities as this: “But in England the supremacy of the cav¬ 
alry in the coming struggle was bound to be supreme” (p. 134). 
Nor would he have written: “The more horrible details . . . 
I omit—such as . . —proceeding to tell what he has just 

decided to omit (p. 243). The text should have received exten¬ 
sive revision and correction; but it will probably prove pleasur¬ 
able reading to many who would like to feel about Cromwell 
as Mr. Balloc does, or who have no time for more reliable 
authors. 

John T. McNeill. 

Books in Brief 

Black Monastery. By Aladar Kuncz. Harcourt. Brace & 
Company, $2.75. 

This is a contribution to the classic literature of imprison¬ 
ments. The author, a Francophile Hungarian, was interned 
and then imprisoned in France for the duration of the war. 
His account of his experiences is without bitterness, histrionics 
or hysterics, but it reveals—better than a more excited narra¬ 
tive—the crass stupidity of the war-time neuroses. What in¬ 
terests the writer, and ultimately the reader, still more is the 
description and analysis of the mental and emotional life of 
prisoners. 

The Aeneid, the Eclogues, the Georgics. By Virgil 
Translated by J. W. Mackail. Modern Library, 95 cents. 
Virgil’s influence on modern culture and literature has been 
too great to permit him to be ignored even by those to whom his 
language is an impediment rather than a vehicle. Some of his 
best things are not in the fourth year high school course— even 
for the diminishing minority who take four years of Latin. 
Mackail puts Virgil into swinging and lucid prose, and the 
Modern Library puts his translation among the classics easily 
and cheaply available. 

Confessions of a Scientist. By Raymond L. Ditmars . The 
Macmillan Company, $3.50. 

Dr. Ditmars is a naturalist of international repute. His early 
interest in snakes broadened to include the whole field of verte¬ 
brates, especially but not exclusively those of tropical habitat; 
and since jungle explorations in search of bushmasters and 
such inevitably brought acquaintance with bizarre and exotic 
insects, his expanding specialty expanded again to include these. 
He is a scientist of great learning and a scientific specimen- 
hunter of rare ability, but he also has a keen sense of the dra¬ 
matic quality and the popular appeal of his material. Perhaps 
he learned that under the tutelage of his camera-man when he 
was making some marketable movies of his “jungle circus" to 
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240 South Bright Avenue 
Whittier, Calif. 


February 8, 1935 


Dear Friend of Asilomar: 

You will be interested to know that 
Allan A* Hunter has consented to serve as chairman of the 
Pacific Coast Committee of The Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

He is planning to devote two days a week for the next few 
months to visitation of various cities and colleges in be¬ 
half of the Fellowship. If a group in your community 
would like to have him speak on international, racial, eco¬ 
nomic questions from the angle of vital religion, you may 
communicate with him at the Mount Hollywood Congregational 
Church, Hollywood, California, of which he is the minister. 

On Saturday, March 30, an all-day Fellowship 
Conference will be held in this church. President Mendenhall 
of Whittier College has tentatively agreed to participate on 
the program. Allan Hunter and I are expecting to take part in 
the discussions of the theme: The Strategy of Non-Violence in 
International and Economic Affairs ". I do hope that Asilomar 
delegates frcm Southern California can attend this important 
gathering and that interested friends may be brought along. 

On Apr il 3rd and 4t h I am expecting to be in 
Berkeley for a program being arranged by Harry L. Kingman of the 
Christian.Association of the University of California. It will 
be pleasant to greet Asilomar friends. 

After you read carefully the enclosed folder, 

I hope you will feel impelled to become a member of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation and to participate enthusiastically 
in its activities. 


Cordially yours. 





P. S. Until the end of March I shall be speaking steadily 
in the colleges and cities of the East and Middle West, From 
Berkeley I go on April 5 to Oregon and Washington. 








COMMUNICATED 

Editor, The Morning Herald: 

As an individual, to mnke my 

S.KSt;' 3 "*'' T 1 

t -,. 1 . w *? one of . the backers of 
ivirby Page's appearance fn GIov- 
eraville, under the auspices of the 
Gioversvilie Council for Interna¬ 
tional Peace, and I wish to say that 
[ am proud or this successful ef¬ 
fort, It has made the vital ques¬ 
tions of peace a matter of dlscus- 
ston in our community such as 
i? ey . had not been before Mr. 
rages talk. I only wish everyone 
In Gloversville could have been 
Present at the lecture in the Con¬ 
gregational church. Then all would 
have heen qualified to discuss 
these questions with understanding 
ELIZABETH G. MILLS 
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In This Issue 

1 Wayne Card 
is now a member of the 
editorial staff of the Dallas 
News, the well-known Tex¬ 
as morning newspaper. He 
has been on the staff of the 
Des Moines, Iowa, Regis¬ 
ter, and has taught journal¬ 
ism at several colleges. His 
articles have appeared, not 
only in The Christian Cen¬ 
tury, but in the New Re¬ 
public, the Nation, the For¬ 
um, the American Mercury, 
and many other periodicals. 

Ernest Thomas 
is best .known to our read¬ 
ers as the staff correspond¬ 
ent of The Christian Cen¬ 
tury for Canada. Through¬ 
out Canada, however, he is 
most widely known as the 
resourceful and aggressive 
field secretary of the social 
service department of the 
United Church of Canada. 
Dr. Thomas lives in Tor¬ 
onto. 

An Observer 

must preserve his anonymity 
because of the important 
international interests for 
which he is responsible. 
Readers are assured, how¬ 
ever, that no person in the 
western hemisphere has 
watched the developments 
in recent Mexican history 
more closely, or played a 
more important part in pro¬ 
moting understanding be¬ 
tween Mexico and the 
United States. He is rec¬ 
ognized as an expert on 
Latin American affairs by 
the government of the 
United States and by many 
leading universities. 

Charles T. Holman 
beside serving as Chicago 
staff correspondent for The 
Christian Century is also 
professor of practical the¬ 
ology in the divinity school 
of the University of Chi¬ 
cago. 

— 

Next Week 

Kirby Page 

will present a memorable 
article depicting the nature 
and course of “A Christian 
Revolution.*’ 
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Calendar of 
Coming Events 

Feb. 10-March 3. BiHy Sunday 
evangelistic campaign, interde¬ 
nominational, Tampa, Fla* 

Feb. IMS. Annual meeting t In¬ 
ternational council of religions 
education, Stevens hotel, Chi¬ 
cago. 

Feb. 12. Second annual confer¬ 
ence for ministers, Temple 
university school of theology, 
Philadelphia. 

Feb. 12-14* Virginia Baptist con¬ 
vention, Bristol, Va. 

Feb. 13. Meeting of New Eng¬ 
land Congregational committee 
for social action, 14 Beacon 
street, Boston. 

Feb. IS, 16. Regional conference. 
Progressive education associa¬ 
tion, President hotel* Kansas 
City* Mo. 

Feb* 17. Methodist Sunday school 
workers training school for 
north Texas, Dallas. 

Feb. 17. Fifteen-hundredth anni¬ 
versary of translation of scrip¬ 
tures, Evangelical Armenian 
church, Cambridge, Mass. 

Feb. IS, 19, 25* 26* Mar. S* 
Baptist school of Christian 
leadership, Los Angeles area* 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Feb* 21, 22, 28, Mar. 1, 7, 8. 
Baptist school of Christian 
leadership. Foothill association. 

Feb. 24. Brotherhood day, spon¬ 
sored by National Conference 
of Jews and Christians, 

Feb. 24-Mar. 8. Spring semester 
of Marion county training 
school: Marion county council 
of religious education, Indian* 
apolis, 

Feb. 26-28. Biennial conference 
of city work, Cincinnati, O. 

Feb. 26-28. Methodist council of 
cities, Cincinnati. 

Mar. 1-2. Christian youth con¬ 
ference of t Pacific northwest, 
interdenominational, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Mar, 4. Indianapolis ministers 
association, Roberts Park 
Methodist church* Indianapo¬ 
lis. 

March 4-8. Bruce Curry lectures 
at Denver university, Denver, 
Colo. 

Mar. 6. Methodist Episcopal 
church Kansas conference, 
First church* Parsons, Kans. 

Mar. 7. Philadelphia Methodist 
conference* 148th annual ses¬ 
sion* First church, German¬ 
town* Phil a* 

Mar. 7, 8. Texas Baptists* lay¬ 
men’s convention, Dallas. 

Mar. 8. Council of _ federated 
church women, Christ Episco¬ 
pal church, Indianapolis. 

Mar* 8-10* Metropolitan youth 
conference, interdenomination¬ 
al, Riverside church. New York 
city* 

March 8-10. Northwest Christian 
youth conference, Minneapolis. 

Mar. 11-15. Baptists* annual pas¬ 
tors* conference, Theological 
seminary, Louisville, Ky. 

Mar. 13-14. Oregon pastors con¬ 
ference, interdenominational, 
Portland, Ore. 

Mar. 14. Interracial conference, 
Philadelphia. 

March 14, IS, 20-22. Santa Bar¬ 
bara association Baptist school 
of Christian leadership, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

Mar. 15-17. Northwest older 
boys* conference, Inland em¬ 
pire, Spokane, Wash. 

March 15* 18, 19. Terry lectures. 
Congregational, Yale divinity 
school, New Haven, Conn. 

Mar. 27. Methodist Episcopal 
Wilmington conference. Sea- 
ford, Del. 

March 30* 31* Illinois Baptist 
youth congress. First Baptist 
church* Danville, Ill. 

Apr. 30-May 1. Annual meeting, 
department of evangelism. Fed¬ 
eral council of churches* Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

May 15*19. Spring meeting of 
the Methodist board of bishops 
in Chicago. 












































FEBRUARY SURVEY OF BOOKS 


A Challenge to Cynics 

Living Triumphantly. By Kirby Page . Farrar £sf Rinehart , 

$ 2 . 00 . 

F AN AUTHOR can fulfil the promise of this title, “Living 
Triumphantly,” he will have performed a notable service 
to this age of defeat. Triumph is not the mood of today, not 
even in the church, and this theme will have hard going with 
many a reader until he discovers that this is not another escape 
device, but a fresh and arresting treatment of “the most thrill¬ 
ing idea that ever entered the mind of men.” There is little of 
mysticism and introspection in this book; it is thoroughly ob¬ 
jective. With Kirby Page Christianity gets down immediately 
to its legitimate business of transforming society. No pale 
ascetic saints march through these pages seeking escape from the 
world. Religion is an “active co-partnership of man with God 
in building a fellowship on earth,” and as such is alert to all 
conditions which deny and frustrate that fellowship. 

Kirby Page does not pause to examine critically this in¬ 
triguing assumption of the “spiritual interpretation of the uni¬ 
verse” upon which he bases his discussion. He adopts it as the 
“God Wills It” of the modern crusade. The demands of the 
kingdom of God are too pressing for the studied critique of the 
theologian or philosopher. His is the philosophy and theology 
of the man on the firing line. He takes time only to inquire 
briefly concerning the values of this spiritual interpretation, 
and to ask whether science has overthrown such a point of view. 
Then he comes quickly to his major purpose, that of validating 
this interpretation by bold experiment in human relations, and 
plunges into a vigorous discussion of the status of-society today. 
He proposes a method by which to proceed. It is the same 
method outlined in his popular book, “Living Creatively,” to 
which this is a companion volume. 

After laying down the rigorous conditions upon which spir¬ 
itual insight is to be attained, the author constructs a cycle out 
of eight themes or areas of interest, major areas for the triumph 
of the Christian spirit. Each phase of the cycle faces squarely 
the present economic order, capitalism, war, racial enmity 
and exploitation. In the first hundred pages he carries us 
through an explorative cycle in which he lays bare his own soul 
concerning the world and its ills. Kirby Page has adopted un¬ 
conditionally the Christian philosophy. He then invites us to 
undertake an adventure of one hundred days, in ten cycles of 
ten days each, in which successively to explore the areas to 
which he has previously introduced us, and, in them, to validate 
the spiritual interpretation of the universe as a means of trans¬ 
forming personality and society. Triumphant living does not 
come simply by wishing for it. It is the result of “arduous 
preparation, unceasing application, unflagging zeal, and daring 
flights of imagination.” It does not come by an undue amount 
of introspection and cultivation of the “inner life,” but by 
heroic endeavors to “love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

These ten cycles are composed of an anthology of readings 
which are a rich mine of information and inspiration gleaned 
from many sources. They may be used privately in daily devo¬ 
tions. Ministers and other religious workers will find in them 
invaluable source material for worship services and for class 
discussions. This is a new kind of devotional literature, and 
in it many will find an answer to their cynicism regarding the 
effectiveness of religion in the modern world. Here is the reli¬ 
gion in action which will do much to recapture the attention of 
the world. 

Kirby Page is frankly a socialist, but it is a socialism which is 
thoroughly Christian in its spirit. Because it is Christianity it is 


none the less determined to create a new order here and now. 
This is a book with which one may disagree but which one must 
thoroughly appreciate at every point. 

Charles Gerlinger. 

The Epic of a Remnant 

The Forty Days of Musa Dagh. By Franz Werfel. Tht 
Viking Press , $3.00, 

T would be unjust to the reader to tell much of the story of 
this book for, besides its many other qualities, it is story, 
narrative depicting exciting action. In northern Syria at the 
mouth of the Orontes river, a little east of Antioch, lay the 
seven Armenian villages. They clustered at the foot of the 
mountain Musa Dagh. To this mountain where the villa of his 
fathers was located Gabriel Bagradian, expatriate, European- 
educated Armenian, with his French wife and son were driven 
by chance. It was in 1915 when Turkey was allied with the 
central powers in the world war. The Young Turks had 
brought forth their doctrine of nationalism—“Turkey for the 
Turks.” The Armenians they considered their enemies and the 
destruction of that small group was a war measure, an attempt 
at focalizing national feeling. 

When Gabriel Bagradian arrived at Musa Dagh, the depor¬ 
tations had already begun but somehow he felt that he was a 
foreigner and, as such, entitled to freedom. But as the depor¬ 
tations went on, turning into slow massacre, Bagradian soon 
realized that the seven villages of Musa Dagh were not safe, 
nor was he safe. Bagradian was Armenian and destined for 
deportation. Aware at last of his Armenian relationship, the 
Parisian Armenian exercised the power of thinking which only 
occidental eduation could develop, and surprised the members 
of the seven villages with his plans to withdraw to the moun¬ 
tain and fight the Turkish deportations. The story centers, for 
the most part, around this mountain defense. Five thousand 
Armenians in communal living maintain themselves and hold 
off a massed army of Turkish regulars and police. It is the 
miracle of Musa Dagh. The story is based on an historical 
incident and yet, whether it was truth or not, it becomes truth 
through the power of the novelist to create reality. 

Besides its narrative, this romantic adventuring, the sequence 
of thrilling events, the miraculous defense and offenses, the 
human stories so fraught with tragedy, the book is important 
in that it presents to the reader a vivid picture of the clash 
between oriental and occidental, Turk and Armenian, warrior 
and intellectual, and Christianity and Islam in the midst of a 
terrifying war. 

Though the story is laid in the year 1915, it is contemporary 
in its study of racial minorities—or other minorities, for that 
matter. In war time, or any other time of crisis, the minorities 
take the brunt of all political action. In the world war in 
Turkey it was Armenians. In Germany today it is the Jews, 
and Franz Werfel, the author of this book, a Jew, must have 
had in mind that situation. In two chapters called “Interlude 
of the Gods” he shows how political diplomacy shuffles about 
the names of the gods and puts one religion against another. 
War measures are passed. Bureaucracies are formed. In the 
meantime the fate of human beings hangs in the balance. In 
presenting these “influential persons,” government officials and 
religious leaders, as human beings pulling the strings of politics 
—German, Turk, Christian, Moslem—in close connection with 
other human beings who must bear the burden of it all, the 
author makes a stroke of genius. The government officials 
appear funny and the whole system of Turkish nationalism 
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NEW RADICAL 
PEACEFUL 
PARTY URGED 

Dr. Kirby Page Addresses 
Women’s International 
League 


By L. E. CLAYPOOL 

A new political party, radical 
but peaceful, should be formed in 
America to effect a drastic change 
in our economic system. Dr. Kirby 
Page, editor and author advises. 

The advice was given to more 
than 200 prominent San Diegans 
who attended a luncheon yester¬ 
day at the San Diego Hotel under 
the auspices of the Women’s 
International League for i»eace 
and Freedom. 

Many Groups 

The party probably should be , 
formed, Dr. Page said, from the 
unity of such groups as the Tech¬ 
nocrats, Utopians, Sinclairites, 
Socialists and Farmer-Labor ad¬ 
herents. 

Declaring that “the love of 
money is the root of all kinds of 
evil” today as always and that 
property was the form which 
money took in our case, it is a new 
change in the ownership of prop¬ 
erty that is needed. 

There are three kinds of prop¬ 
erty, Dr. Page said. These are: 

1. Consumers goods, 

2. Production machinery, and 

3. Miscellaneous. 

Seeks Control 

“Control of these/' the speaker 
said. M constitutes the central 
problem of our civilization. This 
control gives the owner the con¬ 
trol of institutions and control of 
these gives one the control of life/’ 
There should be more private 
property of the first class. Dr. 
Page said, because it includes 
food, clothing and shelter. 

There should be less private 
property of the second kind be¬ 
cause it includes the heavy indus¬ 
tries, the instruments of produc¬ 
tion, the railways and the produc- I 
tibn units. 

Miscellaneous property includes 1 
small stores, shops, farms, etc. 
With these the attitude of change 
should be one of experiment. 

Cites Breakdown 
The breakdown in operation of 
the producers' property has re- 
suited in too much of it and too 
little of consumers' goods, averred 
the author. 

“When we have 12,000,000 idle 
men and twelve billion idle dol¬ 
lars and can’t get them .together 
we have an intolerable situation,” 

said Dr. Page. 

“At present we have efficiency 
in spots. We could have almost 
complete efficiency if we were 
willing to have monopoly to get 
it. But private monopoly is just 
what we don’t want. 

Must Educate 

“The alternative is collective 
ownership and operation. To 
achieve that we must educate, 
evangelize and organize.” 

By organization Dr. Page said 
he meant a new political party 
must be formed of radical and 
leftist elements. He said he 
thought the powers would invade 
the Democratic Party and obtain 
control of it or cause it to divide. 
He was asked if democracy is pos¬ 
sible in a collectivist society. 

“ Yes,” Page replied, “If by dem¬ 
ocracy you mean the right of the 
people to chose their representa¬ 
tives, but the people must be will¬ 
ing to give their choice the power 
to act in the control of the vast 
numbers of producers goods which 
they would assume under col¬ 
lective ownership. The whole is 
too complicated to give the people 
direct vote on the actual details 
of the running of so vast a ma¬ 
chinery.” 

Centralization 

“We must have a certain 
amount of centralization of power 
to achieve a greater efficiency of 
correlation.” 

The speaker was bombarded 
with questions for an hour and a 
half after his speech. Few lectur¬ 
ers have obtained such active dis¬ 
play of interest. 

Mrs. Kate Dewing presided at 

the meeting. 

Dr. Page spoke Sunday night at 
the Open Forum in the Unitarian 

Church: 
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PREAMBLE 

GT. lE, the young people of the National Council of Method¬ 
ic ist Youth, have assembled representing the vanous 
Methodist Episcopal churches throughout the United States. 
j\g followers of Jesus Christ, we are sincerely striving to 
discover how the religion of Jesus can find more adequate 
expression in the world of our day. We affirm om belie 
a Christ-like God who in his wisdom and power is interested 
in all peoples o£ the earth, regardless of race, color, econo¬ 
mic class, nationality or any other differences, We do 
believe that His kingdom will be most surely advanced 
when discrimination, growing out of these differences, is 
done away with, in the interest of justice, co-operation and 
good will. 

' We affirm our love for, and our loyalty to, our nationantl 
government We believe that the American form of demo¬ 
cratic government, through which our heritage has come, 
should be perpetuated to the end that a more perfect society 
democratically conceived and modified, may come to be. 

We affirm our faith in our church —- a church born in a 
oeriod of social unrest, with a passion for the voiceless and 
under, nivileged. as inheritor of the proclamation of the 
gospel of the Living Lord who is concerned even with the 
least of the sons of men. 

Therefore, we, the Young People of the National Council, 
find ourselves moved by the ideals of our Lord and Master 
which we see blocked by certain barriers within om 
We iiledge ourselves to the removal ol these eyi. 
manner nut foidJi in the reports following. Coming out of 
varying sectional and social backgrounds, we found in oui 
diversity these common ideals. 

This statement was adopted Sunday afternoon, Sep¬ 
tember 2, 1934. 

Resolutions on the Department of Epworth 
League and Young People’s Work 
(No 1.) 

The Colorado delegation, through Mr Edgar Wahlberg, 
submitted the following Resolution to the Council. 

nF it resolved that the National Council of Methodist 
$ Youth commend those who made , U 0 LfoU need "nd 

nmo-ram We feel that the Council meets a heartfelt need ana 

Our faith in Jesus and the sincerity of the Oilmen nas ueen 
strengthened. 
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Such a Conference is futile without a way to keep alive 
and to apply its pronouncements and resolutions. In order 
to assure the permanence of a vital Christian Youth Move¬ 
ment, we appeal to the Board of Education of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church: 

1— To continue the present leadership and policy of the 
national office of the Department of Epworth League and 
Young People's Work. We commend especially Blaine Kirk¬ 
patrick and Owen Geer and their associates. 

2— To provide adequate funds to secure a permanence of 
service and program by the national office and to provide 
additional funds to set up a program to follow up the areas 
of challenge opened up in the Council of Youth. This Coun¬ 
cil makes imperative a permanent program of youth to in¬ 
clude youth councils of action throughout the world, 

&—We appreciate that the Board of Education is doing 
the best it can out of available resources* but we are facing 
a real need that can be met only through additional funds 
raised through participation of all young people's groups 
in the 24-Hour-Day-Plan and an increase of World Service 
giving throughout the Church. 

4— We propose a more vital use of our Methodist youth 
organizations with official headquarters in and under the 
supervision of the Department of Epworth League and 
Young People's Work. We designate the Epworth Herald 
as the official publication of Methodist youth, to keep alive 
realistic church and co-operative thought and actions of 
youth, not only of Methodist youth but of the youth of the 
world. We rejoice in the inspiring and stimulating ideals 
that are being, presented to Methodist vouth in the oages 
of The Herald. 

5— Finally, we appeal to the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church properly to represent the De¬ 
partment of Epworth League to the next General Confer¬ 
ence. We believe that the present leadership should be con¬ 
tinued. We regret that decreased funds have made necessary 
the dismissal of such men as Roy Burt, Chester Bower. John 
C. Irwin, and other office'workers. We trust that regardless of 
conditions such important work as represented in our Depart¬ 
ment of Epworth League and Young People's Work may 
be adequately extended. 

These resolutions were adopted Saturday afternoon, 

September 1. 


Resolutions on Racial Discrimination 


(No. 2) 


The following resolutions were introduced by Mr. Clark 
Paulsen of Colorado: 
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<^Ta) E, as Christian Youth working together with God for a 
MV new world, believe that the present racial discriminations 
in restaurants, drug stores and eating places right at the 
door of our Council constitute one of the greatest barriers 
to the realization of our goal. 


We are convinced that our general objective of Christian 
brotherhood becomes real only as we face specific situations 
and live up to that ideal. 


Therefore, be it resolved that the 1012 delegates of the 
Methodist Youth Council patronize only those establishments 
which practice no racial discrimination and that copies of 
this resolution be sent to the Chamber of Commerce of 
Evanston and to the Christian Advocate and The Epworth 
Herald. 


These resolutions were adopted Saturday afternoon, 
September 1. 


Resolutions on Peace, War, and International 
Relations (No. 3) 

The following resolutions were introduced by Mr. Joseph 
Bell of Colorado, chairman of the sub-committee on these 
topics, of the findings committee: 

_1 As loyal American citizens, in harmony with the Kellog- 

1 Briand Pact by which our nation solemnly promises to 
outlaw war as an instrument of national policy, and in the 
light of the principles and teachings of Jesus Christ, we 
believe that war is unnecessary and that under modem 
conditions it is futile and suicidal. We are in accord 
with the action of the 1932 General Conference and its 
Commission on World Peace which declares that “The agen¬ 
cies of our church shall not be used for preparation for war; 
they shall be used in the preparation for peace.” 

We believe that before permanent peace can ever be 
achieved, the present economic system must be changed to 
a co-operative commonwealth. However, in the meantime, 
we will give our lives to the creation of a world of brother¬ 
hood and peace. 

2— In accordance with our Christian convictions, we declare 
our intention neither to sanction nor to participate, in any 
war for any purpose whatsoever, and we appeal to our pas¬ 
tors and adult leaders to support us in this stand. 

3— We believe that many young people would welcome the 
opportunity to sign a pledge personally committing them¬ 
selves regarding war, and we suggest that such a pledge 
be made available through our central office, and that the 
Epworth Herald keep us informed regarding the progress 
of the movement. 
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4— -As Christians we are unalterably opposed to all types 
of military training, voluntary or compulsory. We, there¬ 
fore, declare our sympathy with all conscientious objectors, 
and we recommend that the National Council of Methodist 
Youth take the responsibility for raising the funds necessary 
to defray expenses for the case of Albert Hamilton and 
^lonzo Reynolds, now in the hands of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

5— We recommend that the attitude of the National Coun¬ 
cil be determined regarding military training. Recognizing 
the fact that the individuals in the Council have varying 
opinions on this matter, based upon information and per¬ 
sonal convictions, we propose that the attitude be determined 
by giving to each delegate a mimeographed copy of the 
following attitudes, to check their choice: 

(1) I agree to compulsory military training. 

(2) I am undecided as to my attitude regarding military 
training. 

(3) I am opposed to compulsory military training. 

(4) I am opposed to' all types of military training. 

(5) I am opposed to all types' of military training, vol¬ 
untary or compulsory, and will, because of conscien¬ 
tious objections, refuse to participate in them. 

These resolutions were adopted seriatim Saturday 

afternoon, September 1, 1934. 

6— We urge that the General Conference for 1936 shall: 

(1) Take action completely to disassociate our church 
from sanction of or participation in any war. 

(2) Provide for the continuation of the General Con¬ 
ference Commission on World Peace with pro¬ 
visions for its adequate financial support. 

(3) Recommend the provision of more courses on 
peace and world affairs in our Methodist col¬ 
leges. 

(4) Work toward complete abolishment of military 
training in all high schools, colleges, and uni¬ 
versities. 

We request our Board of Bishops to instruct the district 
superintendents to explain to the quarterly conferences the 
functions and opportunities of the Peace Committee of the 
local church and to urge an aggressive program of peace 
education in every church. We suggest that a more in- 
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tensive campaign be carried on by the central office for the 
training of leadership to promote peace, and that the local 
Leagues be urged to educate for peace through study groups, 
plays, pageants, and extensive circulation of peace literature. 

7— We recommend that the Council request the General 
Confe ren ce Comm issi on on Revisio n of the Hymnal and 
Psalter, before the printing of the new hymnal, to eliminate 
all war imagery and we urge our local Leagues and churches 
to build their worship programs on this same basis. We 
further recommend that the Board of Education of our 
church create suitable worship and study materials centered 
around heroes of peace. 

8— We endorse the following statement of our Commis¬ 
sion on World Peace and urge the suggested action. 

“We propose that the next General Conference enact 
legislation looking toward the withdrawal of Methodist 
ministers from the chaplaincy and making provisions, 
under church subsidy and control, for the pastoral care 
of men serving in any branch of the armed forces of 
the United States.” 

(The foregoing resolution originated in the Findings Com¬ 
mittee itself, not in the sub-committee on peace.) 

9— We recommend that the Council stand and work for 
total disarmament. 

10— Because we feel that the League of Nations and the 
World Court are necessary to peaceful international rela¬ 
tionships, we urge the immediate entrance of the United 
States into the League of Nations and World Court. 

11— We recommend that each Methodist young person urge 
his representative at Washington to support the investiga¬ 
tion of the munitions industry now going on and suggest 
that each study the article “Arras and the Men 1 * or similar 
material. 

12— We recommend that the Council management furnish, 
out of the expense fund, each member of the Council with 
a copy of the folder “Toward World Peace”. 

(It was suggested by the Chairman that this proposal need 
not be put to a vote since the council management will be 
happy to comply with this request without a vote on the 
same.) 

13— We recommend that the Continuation Committee of 
the National Council carry on an educational program 
against military training as one of its projects. 

14— We oppose the policy of armed intervention in sup¬ 
port of business interests and investments. We recommend 
that the president and secretary of our Council send a letter 
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to the President of the United States and to the Secretary 
of State in commendation of their action in withdrawing the 
marines from our sister nations to the south. 

15— We recommend that the Connell urge the federal gov¬ 
ernment to demilitarize totally the Mexican border and ad* 
here to the same policy which has been used in our relations 
'with Canada. 

16— We recommend that all Methodist young people work 
for the pledging of their representatives in Washington to 
the passage of a law which would make it impossible for 
any treaty or agreement to become a part of the treaty 
obligations of our nation until after it has first been pub¬ 
lished throughout the nation before ratification. 

17— We urge the establishment of a Department of Peace 
in the federal government and pledge ourselves toward work¬ 
ing for it. 

18— We commend the action of the Committee on Mili¬ 
tarism in Education in their efforts to see that our histories 
are rewritten so as to give adequate attention to the achieve¬ 
ments of the heroes of peace. 

(Mr. Bell submitted the following proposal as a finding of 
the Findings Committees itself and not of the Sub-Com¬ 
mittee:) 

19— In view of the increasing number of young people 
of all races and creeds who are taking this stand against 
military training, the military training committee feels the 
need for organization of all students who have such personal 
conviction into a group for mass resistance to military 
training. 

Therefore, we propose that the National Council take the 
following course of action: That the Continuation Committee 
of the National Council prepare a call to other student and 
youth organizations for the purpose of organizing a general 
walk-out^ against military training in our schools and col¬ 
leges, this action to take place within the next two years 
at an appropriate time. 

The object of the combined student and youth committee 
shall be: 

First: To issue a call to the youth of America for 
such a national student walk-out; 

Second: To carry on educational work toward the or¬ 
ganization of the combined student committee on each 
college campus; 

Third: To determine the appropriate date for such 
a national walk-out. 

A motion was made and seconded calling for the adoption 
of the proposal. 
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An amendment to the motion was made as follows: 

(1) That the word “may” be substituted for the 
word “shall”, making the calling of a strike op¬ 
tional at the discretion of the Continuation 
Committee; 

(2) The Committee which has been set up shall 
investigate the feasibility of calling a national 
student walkout in conjunction with other groups. 

The amendment to the motion was seconded and carried. 

The motion, as amended, prevailed. 

The resolutions on Peace, War and International 
Relations, having been adopted seriatim during the 
afternoon and evening sessions, were adopted as a whole 
Saturday evening, September 1, 1934. 


Proposal on an Article by Winifred Chappell 
(No. 4) 

A proposal submitted through the Findings Committee by 
the California delegation was presented to the Council, as 
follows: 


/BECAUSE of the wide spread publicity, comment, and 
questioning of the contents of an article entitled “A 


Decision Must Be Made” written by Miss Winifred Chappell 
and appearing in the Epworth Herald of March 3, 1934, it 
seems necessary to make the following clarifying statement: 


1—Before anyone accepts hearsay or press reports con¬ 
cerning this article, we recommend its careful reading, in¬ 
cluding the Editor's Note on page 132 of the March 3rd 
Herald, the Editor's Article “War and Our Consciences”, 
and the letters under the Readers Forum, page 207 of the 
April 7, 1934 Herald. 


2— —The article is one of a series that has appeared at 
various times for some years setting before our young people 
certain conditions and decisions which they are quite liable 
to face at some time in their lives. The purpose of the 
article has been to face frankly and adequately certain 
factors in time of calm, so intelligent decisions might be 
made in event actual situations later compel the same. 

3— The article represents the writer's personal point of 
view and its appearance does not necessarily represent the 
views of either the magazine in which it appeared or that 
of the Methodist Church. The Methodist Federation of 
Social Service, of which Miss Chappell is associate secretary, 
is not an official body of the Methodist Church but is non¬ 
official and voluntary in character. 

4— Miss Chappell is not a member of the Communist party. 
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5— As soon as statements concerning 1 the article came to the 
attention of the editor of the Herald, he wrote an editorial 
which appeared April 7, 1934, setting forth his own views 
and the policy of the Herald. 

6— When it became evident that the article was being mis¬ 
interpreted by the National Commander of the American 
Legion, the editor both wrote and telegraphed him seeking 
to correct misinterpretations, answer questions, or provide 
any information desired and requesting an -article by him 
setting forth what a Christian should do in the event of war. 
After several month's delay, an article was finally submitted, 
written by another than the desired author. This article will 
be printed soon, probably in the Armistice Day number of 
the Herald. 

7— Letters expressing private opinion on the article, both 
favorable and unfavorable, were freely printed in the Herald. 

S--We declare our firm confidence in the purpose and 
policies of the Epworth Herald and its editor, and recom¬ 
mend its fullest use to our Methodist youth. 

The President stated that ho vote on the proposal was 
necessary, since it had been accepted by the California 
delegation and was brought to the Council for its infor¬ 
mation. 

Resolutions on the Textile Strike 
(No. 5) 

Miss Lois Butler, on behalf of the Findings Committee, 
read to the group the following proposal and statement: 

6JN view of the desire of Methodist Youth to build a New 
C' World, we suggest that the National Council of Meth¬ 
odist Youth carry out the following plan of action in con¬ 
nection with the strike in the cotton textile industry now in 
progress: 

1— That the delegates go back to their churches and com¬ 
munities and secure the passage of resolutions urging the 
federal government to* continue its policy of feeding the 
striking workers. These resolutions should be signed and 
sent to the President of the United States and to Federal 
Relief Administrator Hopkins. 

2— That the Council adopt a resolution of sympathy to be 
sent to the workers now on strike, said resolution to be 
prepared by the Steering Committee. 

3— That a resolution be sent from this conference urging 
the federal government to continue feeding the striking 
textile workers, the resolution to go to President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Harold Hopkins of the FERA. 

These resolutions were adopted Saturday evening, 
September 1, 1934. 
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Report of the Committee on Social Ethics 
— Liquor, Education, Motion Pictures 
(No. 6) 

A REPORT was called for from Miss Margaret English 
on behalf of the Sub-Committee on Social Ethics, who 
submitted the following proposals and statements: 

1— Resolved: 

(1) That groups be organized to study facts about 
the liquor problem so as to follow out an intelligent 
course of immediate action, using the literature 
published by the Methodist Book Concern, the 
W. C. T. U., the Anti-Saloon League, and the 
Board of Prohibition, Temperance, and Public 
Morals of the Methodist Episcopal Church to 
obtain these facts. 

(2) That protests be made against various forms 
and content of advertising used by radio, movies, 
newspapers, and against “free drinks” as a 
means of advertising. 

(3) That members of this Council communicate with 
their local newspapers concerning liquor adver¬ 
tisements. 

(4) That we as young people should promote legisla¬ 
tion against advertising propaganda in behalf 
of liquor. 

(5) That all members of the Council wherever pos¬ 
sible refuse to deal at any place selling alcoholic 
beverages and to return to our respective com¬ 
munities and induce others to do likewise. 

2— In the presence of an educational system which pro¬ 
hibits academic freedom along the lines of religion, race, 
economics, politics, international relations, how can we 
educate for the principles upon which we stand? Out of 
this question came the following resolution: 

(1) We must develop among students a sense of 
social responsibility, and produce persons that 
are objective rather than ego-centric. 

(2) Emphasis must be placed on the character of 
teachers and quality of teaching rather than on 
costly building. 

(3) The clamour for tax reduction must not elimi¬ 
nate cultural subjects which our new leisure 
makes increasingly important. 
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(4) We must stand for the teacher's right to lead out 
in creative thinking, to have freedom of expres¬ 
sion, to introduce new material into the curricu¬ 
lum, even though it runs counter to accepted 
community opinion. 

3—Be it resolved that: The National Council of Methodist 
Youth go on record as strongly endorsing and supporting 
the stand against indecent movies which has been taken 
by the Roman Catholic Legion of Decency, the .Federal Coun¬ 
cil of Churches, the Methodist Movement for Better Movies, 
and other allied organisations. We are unalterably opposed 
to the system of block booking which is responsible for a 
large proportion of these evils. We urge that reviews and 
advertising contain the truth about the motion pictures 
they describe. We call for the discontinuance of misleading 
titles for motion pictures. Our opposition to salacious films 
includes the short subjects as well as the feature pictures. 

We suggest that each member of the National Council 
of Methodist Youth sign the pledge of the Methodist Move¬ 
ment for Better Movies, which declares its purpose: 

“To seek a basis for careful discrimination in the 
selection of films, 

“To use and encourage the use of reliable film estim¬ 
ates, 

“To oppose the 'block booking' and 'blind buying' 
system which takes away from local theater owners the 
freedom to select pictures, 

“To remain away from moving pictures that offend 
decency and public morality, and violate Christian ideals 
of life." 

These resolutions were adopted Sunday morning. 
September 2, 1904. 

Resolutions on Inter-Racial Relations 
(No. 7) 

Mr. Merrill Nelson, Chairman of the sub-committee on 
Race Problems, submitted the following report: 

VW E, as Christian Youth, working with God for a new world 
where human worth will be recognised regardless of 

race and color, are firmly convinced that the present frictions 
and hatreds which exist between racial groups are definitely 
un-Christian and constitute one of the greatest barriers 
against the realization of our goal. 

Believing that the eradication of this barrier is one of 
the fundamental steps in the building of a Christian social 
order, we have determined to do all in our power to pro¬ 
mulgate definitely and unflinchingly the Christian principle 
of brotherhood. Therefore: 
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1— We pledge ourselves to get acquainted with the minor¬ 
ity groups in our several communities with the avowed 
purpose of spreading education, bettering conditions, 
promoting good will, and better racial understanding. To 
that end, we will invite members of other races to share in 
our experiences in our institutes, district conventions, con¬ 
ferences and local church meetings. 

2— We condemn those un-Christian practices of presenting 
distorted pictures of and ideas about peoples of minority 
racial groups by way of moving' pictures, radio, and press. 
When such situations occur, we will protest to the proper 
authorities as promptly and definitely as possible. 

3— We resolve as the National Council of Methodist Youth 
to send to Congress a resolution urging immediate passage 
of the Wagner-Costigan Anti-Lynching Bill, and further 
send a copy of this resolution to every* Congressman and to 
the President of the United States. Our local groups will 
send similar resolutions to the Senators and Representatives 
from our own states. 

4— (a) We will send, as the entire National Council of 
Methodist Youth, a resolution to the chairman of the House 
Rules Committee, urging the immediate investigation by the 
committee, appointed under the DePriest resolution, of the 
racial discrimination in restaurants supported by the federal 
government and recommending its abolition. As local 
groups we will send similar resolutions to our state rep¬ 
resentatives. 

(b) This group heartily endorses the action of the last 
General Conference directing that future General Confer¬ 
ences be held where there is no race discrimination. We, 
too, take that same positive stand for our conferences and 
meetings, and will work toward the elimination of race 
discriminations in business and other establishments. Speci¬ 
fically, we urge an investigation by a committee appointed 
by this Council of plans for the approaching sesqui-centen- 
nial celebration of Methodism in Baltimore as far as parti¬ 
cipation of Negro Methodists is concerned. We propose that 
tins Council send a message to the planning committee 
requesting that there be no racial discrimination in this 
celebration. 

5— We pledge ourselves to support the activities in our 
communities of the Urban League, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, and other organiza¬ 
tions sponsoring inter-racial good will, and suggest that each 
pledge himself to become as early as possible a member of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People and seek to interest five others of his community in 
adopting the same course of action. 

6— We condemn that practice of residential restriction 
which prohibits any American citizen from securing property 
in a particular district and living where he chooses. We 
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unreservedly favor those practices which are in harmony 
with the principles of Christian neighborliness. 

7— We condemn the practice of the setting up of a differ¬ 
ential wage system in the N.R.A. whereby Negro workers 
receive lower wages than the standard minimum wage level. 
Thus, we will send a resolution to General Hugh S- Johnson 
of the N.R.A, commending his recent decision denying the 
petition of the Southland Manufacturing Company for a 
differential wage, urging him to abolish this- whole unjust 
system. Further, a resolution of appreciation and of co¬ 
operation will be sent to Attorney John P. Davis, chairman 
of the Joint Committee of the N.R.A., which is discovering, 
exposing, and fighting these un-Christian practices, 

8— We, the National Council of Methodist Youth, knowing 
the unfair treatment that has been accorded the Scottsboro 
boys in the courts of Alabama, go on record demanding a 
re-trial of the entire case. Furthermore, in the event of a 
denial of a re-trial by the court, we ask the Governor of 
the State of Alabama to pardon these victims of injustice 
in a so-called Christian state. In the event of a re-trial, 
we ask that every precaution be taken that racial animosity 
will not he used to inflame the minds of the jury, and that 
no racial discrimination be used in the selection of the jury. 
Knowing the past history of racial discrimination in Ala¬ 
bama, we recommend that young Methodists there combine 
with other young people to bring about a fair trial. 

9— We denounce the practice of discrimination, against 
students of other races being housed in any Methodist col¬ 
leges and institutions and will work toward the abolition 
of this discrimination. 

10— We ask the Central Office to provide for a continuation 
plan which will help Methodist Youth groups to establish 
contact with members of other racial groups if the local 
community does not contain such groups, and to carry for¬ 
ward in other ways the study and practice of inter-racial 
cooperation, 

11— This National Council of Methodist Youth, represent¬ 
ing the youth of Methodism, is in favor of legislation by 
the United States Federal Government to put oriental races 
upon a quota basis similar to other nationalities. 

12— We pledge ourselves to the creation of a new economic 
order which puts persons above property, based upon equal 
opportunity, cooperation, the motive of service, and the spirit 
of sharing. We shall also refrain from making discrimina¬ 
tions because of denomination or race. 

13— Finally, believing in the teachings of Jesus and in His 
principles, we shall do our part toward the realization of 
human brotherhood among men. 

The foregoing represent the report of the race prob¬ 
lems group as it was finally submitted, after taking into 

consideration certain suggestions from the floor at the 


time it was submitted. The point of discrimination in 
the matter of wages and employment under the N.R.A. 
came in the form of an amendment from the floor, as 
did the matter of the Sesqui-Centennial Celebration, A 
motion was carried that Bliss Juanita Jackson be made 
the chairman of a committee to draw up a resolution 
from this Council protesting the action of the Sesqui- 
Centennial managing body. The point covered in sec¬ 
tion 11 regarding oriental races was provided in an 
amendment from the floor. 

These resolutions were adopted Sunday morning, 
September 2, 1934. 

Resolutions on Economic Considerations 
(No. 8) 

Mr. Evan Keislar, Chairman of the Sub-Committee dealing 
with the Economic Crisis, presented the following report; 

HE present economic structure of individualistic capital¬ 
ism is founded upon the principle of private ownership 
of tools of production and distribution for selfish gain. This 
profit system encourages ruthless competition and selfish 
greed w T hich are in direct opposition to every principle for 
which Jesus the Carpenter stood. The new world which we 
have pledged ourselves to build with God can only be achieved 
by the processes of co-operation for the common good. 

1— -We, therefore, condemn capitalism with its unemploy¬ 
ment, selfish competition, and waste which inevitably accom¬ 
pany it; capitalism which allows private ownership of the 
resources and means of production and distribution and 
results in concentration of wealth and power in the hands 
of the few and consequent lack of purchasing power in the 
hands of the many. This is the inner contradiction and 
fatal weakness of the capitalistic structure, that workers 
cannot buy back the goods they produce and need. A sys¬ 
tem which does not and cannot feed, clothe, house, and em¬ 
ploy its dependents does not deserve to endure. The material 
disintegration of capitalism is exceeded only by its moral 
bankruptcy. We condemn the system, therefore, on econ¬ 
omic, ethical, and Christian grounds. 

2— We approve of the New Deal in so far as it seeks to 
insure collective bargaining to labor and to increase pur¬ 
chasing power. We feel that it has failed in both these 
objectives by too easily acquiescing in employer-controlled 
company unions, and by allowing retail price increases to 
destroy any rise in real wages. We deplore the methods of 
the New Deal in destroying food and clothing in the face 
of starvation and nakedness. We commend the New Deal 
for its good objectives, and criticize it because it does not 
attack the root of the dilemma, the profit-motive. 

We warn of the danger of fascist tendencies inherent in 
the New Deal in that it seems actually to be concentrating 
even more power in fewer industrial hands. 
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3— -The only final satisfactory solution is social ownership 
of the resources and means of production, distribution, credit, 
utilities, communication, and transportation. However, con¬ 
tributing and intermediary steps which we recommend are, 
the development of: (1) Consumers* cooperatives; (2) Old 
age pensions; (3) Unemployment, sickness, and accident in¬ 
surance; (4) National programs of public work such as re¬ 
forestation, highway construction, slum clearance, re-housing, 
rural electrification, and production of food, clothing and 
other needs for unemployment relief. 

4— The realistic application of our Christian social ideals 
must be made in the realm of politics. While many Chris¬ 
tian and communist social ideals may appear similar, we 
cannot endorse communistic methods because of their re¬ 
course to violence and their suppression of democratic 
processes. We endorse socialism, as being at present, the 
most workable political expression of Christian social ideals. 
Essentially socialism, as we define it, is the theory of gov¬ 
ernment based on the principles of public ownership and 
democratic control of natural resources, public utilities, and 
all basic and essential industries' for public use instead of 
for private profit. We would sponsor the organization of 
workers, consumers, and voters to the end of achieving a 
planned economy under socialized processes. 

We are opposed to violence as a -method of settling dis¬ 
putes. We endorse picketing and the strike when such 
action is necessary since these methods are the only ones 
which the workers have to match, even in a partial way, 
the tremendous power in the hands of the employers. 

6—-We advocate the promotion of a youth and adult edu¬ 
cational movement in our local churches upon the subject 
of consumers’ cooperatives and upon the causes and cures 
of economic depressions. *We suggest that the Central Office 
cooperate in this through the Epworfh Herald, and the dated 
and undated units. 

6— We would have our National Youth Council petition the 
1936 General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
to merge, for the purpose of co-ordinating similar activities 
among already existing agencies, the Boards of Prohibition, 
Temperance and Public Morals, the Methodist Federation for 
Social Service, and the General Conference Commission on 
World Peace, in a new body which might be called the Meth¬ 
odist Board for Social Action, This new board would be 
organized upon 1 a basis of equality with the Board of Missions 
and the Board of Education deriving its support from 
regular church revenues. 

7— Within our own church we find a situation which is 
not in accord with these ideas of Christian social action. 
There exist in our Church today many pastors who receive 
$400.00 or less while others enjoy an income of $4,000,00 or 
more. We recommend that the Continuation Committee in¬ 


vestigate this deplorable condition with a view to reaching 
a practical solution. 

8—The financial basis of the Protestant churches of 
America at the present time is founded in the profit system. 
The moneys to support our church projects come directly 
from this system of exploitation. We feel that there is a 
contradiction which must inevitably result in the binding 
of the church to the profit system. We feel that in the long 
run the tendency will be toward the failure of the realiza¬ 
tion of the Kingdom of God rather than its success. 

Therefore, we recommend that the General Conference 
appoint a committee to study and offer for adoption a 
program for the founding of the work of the church in a 
co-operative economic enterprise. We recommend for their 
specific consideration the creation of co-operative enterprises 
such as consumer co-operatives, credit co-operatives, and pro¬ 
ducers’ co-operatives and their correlation with the present 
church set-up. 

As Methodist youth desiring to lead in this program, the 
National Council recommends that the Board of Education 
of the Methodist Church in co-operation with the Continuation 
Committee of this Council, consider the appointment of a 
social action secretary, part of whose job will be the organi¬ 
zation of Methodist youth in a system of economic co-opera* 
tion. 

Each of the above numbered proposals was adopted as 
submitted and the Committee was commended for its 
work. On proposal No. 7, at the request of a youth 
delegate, a separate count of the adult delegate vote 
was taken, there being only one negative vote. These 
actions were taken Sunday afternoon, September 2, 1934, 

Resolutions on Christian Missions 
(No. 9) 

Miss Dorothy Thomas submitted the following recommen¬ 
dations from the Sub-Committee on Missions: 

_That in view of the conflict of ideals so frequently 

hitherto prevailing between the conduct and influence 
of American business men and of Christian representatives 
in other lands, we contact those business men and young 
men contemplating entering this service, and urge that they 
conduct themselves as Christians in their relations with the 
natives. 

2— That the American government give the missionary the 
choice of accepting or rejecting American protection in time 
of war and international strife, (See Amendment on page 
181.) 

3— That we make an effort to seek out and cultivate the 
friendship of foreign students and use our influence with 
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others, that they shall, under all circumstances, be treated 
in a spirit of Christian brotherhood. 

4— That we place on record our recognition of the fact 
that the Christian missionary movement is today the greatest 
single influence in behalf of international good will and 
understanding, and we pledge our best efforts toward the 
general recognition of this fact on the part of Christian 
people. 

5— That, recognizing the wide-spread influence of moving 
pictures upon young people of other lands, and recognizing 
the propaganda spread by those pictures causing misinter¬ 
pretation and misunderstanding of American ideals, stirring 
up race prejudice and international ill-will, we %vill use our 
influence in the active promotion of the Legion of Decency; 
and that we protest the misrepresentation to the American 
government, urging its intervention to prohibit the export 
of such films. 

6— That we urge all League groups to adopt the 24-Hour- 
Day, or World Comradeship plan. 

7— That as a part of the World Comradeship Plan, a 
greater effort be made to promote fellowship between young 
people’s groups in the United States and organized groups 
in other lands, by exchange of group publications and letters. 

B —That we try to secure and give wide-spread publicity 
to the exploitation of "nationals” by commercial concerns 
of western nations, and that we appeal to our missionaries 
to cooperate in supplying this information. 

9— That, in view of the growing spirit of nationalism and 
its tendency to invade the realm of conscience, we declare 
our conviction and purpose to stand against the invasion 
of the rights of individual conscience, religious faith, wor¬ 
ship, and evangelism. 

10— That we urge our missionaries to work to create atti¬ 
tudes favorable to peace through other lands, and take every 
opportunity to be of service to the land of their adoption 
in times of need, such as famine and flood. 

11— That the findings of the Youth Council be sent to all 
Methodist missionaries. - 

12— That we use our best efforts to overcome sectarian 
division in order that, through unity in our faith in Jesus 
and the gospel* our witness may be more effective. 

13— That we approve the following specific suggestions: 

(a) Closer fellowship and cooperation with the na¬ 
tional Christian groups. 

(b) The use of our best endeavors to provide for the 
initiation of organized young people’s groups in other 
lands where no such groups now exist, 

(c) An effort to influence public opinion in develop¬ 
ing mass conviction concerning a Christian international 
outlook as opposed to the now existing nationalism. 


(d) That we urge ail Epworth Leagues loyally and 
increasingly to support our leaders and programs of 
Christian young people in other lands; as far as possible, 
every conference, district, sub-district, and local group 
being a part of some project in the World Comradeship 
plan. 

(e) Special attention to strengthening the second 
department of the Epworth League in the conference, 
district, sub-district, and local organizations through the 
selection of thoroughly capable and interested persons 
as second vice presidents. 

An amendment carried that subdivision No. 2 of the 
report be changed to state that we urge missionaries to 
reject armed intervention by our government in case of 
international conflict. 

The report as a whole was adopted Sunday afternoon, 
September 2. 

Resolutions on the Devotional Life 
(No. 10) 

Mrs. Grace Martini submitted the following findings of 
the Sub-Committee on Devotional Life: 

VY7 E, the National Council of Methodist Youth, have been 
facing for the last three days the vital social and 
economic issues of our day. Realizing that we cannot ac¬ 
complish these ideals of building a new world without a 
personal religious growth, we present the following items 
for your consideration: 

1— Resolved that we make the following statements of our 
beliefs: 

(1) We affirm our belief in God, the Father of all 
men. 

(2) We affirm our belief in Jesus Christ and his 
power and program to redeem the individual and 
society. 

(3) We affirm our belief in the Holy Spirit as suffi¬ 
cient as a dynamic for Christian living, 

(4) We affirm our belief in the Church as an insti¬ 
tution offering the opportunity for Christian 
fellowship and highest spiritual development. 

(5) We affirm our belief in the Bible as a record of 
man’s progressive experience with God. 

(6) We affirm our belief in the Kingdom of God as 
realizable in the here and now through the in¬ 
carnation of the spirit of love in our individual 
and social living. 

2— We recommend to the members of the Council the 
following means of attaining deeper spiritual growth: 
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(1) A period each day for Bible study, prayer, medi¬ 
tation, and devotion. 

(2) As a part of daily living to seek contact with 
Christian personalities and regularly to practice 
Christian deeds. 

. (3) Since we believe personal religion to be a growing 
experience, young people should make it their 
responsibility to exert a definite effort to con¬ 
tinue in their study of Christianity and its appli¬ 
cations, and young people attending colleges and 
universities should take advantage of any oppor¬ 
tunities to make a thorough study of religion. 

(4) A careful study of the materials, methods, and 
attitudes of growth used by dynamic persons. 

{5) A definite effort to read devotional literature 
such as the Epworth Herald and other young 
people's periodicals. 

3—Resolved that the Epworth Herald, other young people's 
periodicals, and materials for young people's study groups 
make available information regarding the spiritual growth 
and philosophies of- life of the leaders of this Council. 

(4)—We desire to express our deep appreciation of the fact 
clearly demonstrated by this National Council of Methodist 
Youth called by regularly constituted officers within the 
church that, despite the handicaps often attendant upon or¬ 
ganized institutions, it is through this very organization and 
institution of the church that social action leading to the 
building of a new world can best be promulgated. The ex¬ 
periences of these days have tremendously strengthened our 
faith in the possibilities of working for the new world 
through the organized bodies of believers constituted by the 
church. We desire therefore, furthermore, to pledge our 
hearty support not merely to the National Council of Meth¬ 
odist Youth in its various activities in the future nor merely 
to the Epworth League and other official young people's 
organizations of the Methodist Church, but to the church 
itself, which we believe to be one of the major institutions, 
if not the major institution through which social action in 
the direction of a new society must be accomplished. 

5—In conclusion, we present the following challenge in a 
statement made by Kagawa, one of the world's dynamic 
Christian personalities: 

“The world turmoil today is so great that anybody 
who would dare to reconstruct the present society with 
the true spirit of Christ would confront the strongest 
enemies. The church has been asking too little of us 
for the reconstruction of society; but if anyone really 
lives up to the plan of Christ he will have to drink the 
cup which Christ drank. Without taking the adven¬ 
turous way, the way of Christ, there is no hope for 
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the reconstruction of the present world. Patriots die 
for their country; mothers sacrifice their lives for the 
sake of their new-born babes—why not Christians to 
save the world?” 

These resolutions were adopted Sunday afternoon, 
September 2, 1934. 

Resolutions on a United Methodist Youth 
Council (No. 11) 

Miss Berta Gray, Secretary of the Findings Committee, 
submitted the following to the Council: 

OjpECOGNlZING the dire need for a united front of all 

Methodism, and especially the youth of our country, we, 
recommend the following: 

1— That we instruct the officers of our National Council 
elected today to invite the youth of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South and the Methodist Protestant Church to plan 
and cooperate with us in the hope of establishing a United 
Methodist Youth Council. 

2— That we instruct our newly elected Council to take all 
possible steps to bring this unity to pass. 

A number of suggestions were made from the floor as to 
other organizations to be included in this recommendation, 
such as the Zion M. E. and the A. M. E., and the president 
agreed that the final report should be made to read “That 
we instruct the officers of our National Council elected today 
to invite the youth of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South 
and Methodist Protestant Church and all other Methodist 
youth bodies to plan and cooperate with us in the hope of 
establishing a United Methodist Youth Council.” 

In the amended form the resolutions were adopted 
Sunday afternoon, September 2, 1934. 

Resolutions of Courtesy and Confidence 
(No. 12) 

c ^Tp WHEREAS, the Central Office of the Board of Education 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church has so courageously 
led the w T ay in the formation of the National Council and 
has so diligently worked that its success be attained; and, 

Whereas, the specific commendation of Dr. Blaine E. Kirk¬ 
patrick, Associate Secretary of the Board of Education in 
charge of Epworth League and Young People's Work, and 
Owen M. Geer, Director of Institutes and Life Work, is 
appropriate because of their devotion to Methodist youth, and 
consecration to the task of placing the challenge" of Christ 
in the lives of young people everywhere; and 

Whereas, the pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Evanston, Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle, has been, 
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even in his absence, a sympathetic and true friend of the 
National Council; and, 

Whereas, the members and officials of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Evanston hu% r e so graciously given of 
their time and the facilities of their beautiful building, even 
to the extent of granting us special privileges in the use of 
the sanctuary; and. 

Whereas, the members and officials of the First Presby¬ 
terian Church have cooperated so completely in offering the 
use of their facilities; and. 

Whereas, the women of the First Methodist and First 
Presbyterian Churches have cooperated so completely in 
■offering the use of their facilities; and. 

Whereas, the assistant organist of the First Methodist 
Church of Evanston, Mr. Harold L. Thomas, has contributed 
to our programs so greatly by the cheerful giving of his 
talents that the National Council might be lifted in the 
worship of God through music; and. 

Whereas, the Northwestern University has given of its 
facilities so generously in order that accommodations for 
the National Council might be arranged; and, 

Whereas, the sextons of the church have been so co-opera¬ 
tive in spite of the additional responsibilities placed upon 
them by these meetings; and, 

Whereas, all of the speakers and resource leaders have 
been of such tremendous value in the formation of new 
ideals and new objectives; and, 

Whereas, there have been many more who have served 
in ways which cannot here be recognized specifically, but 
which have been important in the successful termination of 
the National Council; 

BE IT HEREBY RESOLVED: That the appreciation of 
the delegates of the National Council of Methodist Youth be 
placed on the records, and that this assembly tender a rising 
vote of thanks to these who have so faithfully served us as 
we together have been working with God in the building of 
a better world. 

The resolution was adopted and the session responded with 
:an enthusiastic rising vote of appreciation and thanks. 

A motion was carried that a rising vote of thanks be 
tendered the President of the Council, and this motion was 
likewise enthusiastically acted upon. 
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tives of the lay and ministerial strength in the various com¬ 
munions. 

In one public meeting the churches were challenged by a 
speaker from the University of Toronto, Prof. Gilbert E. 
Jackson, while two speakers, Dr. H. Paul Douglass, of New 
York, and Bev. C. E. Silcox, the new secretary of the 
Council, told what the Churches were doing in this vast 
field of social work. 

During the next day seven round tables were held, each 
covering one of the main subjects of present-day impor¬ 
tance. A group of selected leaders, men and women of 
experience and insight, met at each table, and the findings 
proved to be of real significance from a Canadian viewpoint. 

The closing meeting brought the leaders of three com¬ 
munions, the Anglican Primate and the Presbyterian and 
United Church Moderators, into one service of acceptance 
and dedication. This was of great value to the Council in 
its purpose of making social attitudes and aims more 
“popular/* even if th^ utterances were not calculated to 
move hearers far to the left. 

An active policy has been undertaken by the Social Ser¬ 
vice Council, with three watchwords,, research, education 
and action. As a whole the Conference was one which 
might serve as a model for other regional conferences dur¬ 
ing th* next few years. 

/ Getting Rid of War 

R EADEES will follow with great interest Dr. Ernest 
Thomas 5 article in this issue which reports and dis¬ 
cusses the recent meeting of the Eederal Council of 
Churches. Not the least interesting part of Dr. Thomas 5 
presentation is to be found in his references to the discus¬ 
sion on war, which followed the regular programme of the 
Council’s proceedings. Deference is made to Mr. Kirby 
Page 5 s address and his point of view is criticized quite 
adversely and dismissed somewhat unceremoniously as lack¬ 
ing in power to convince critical minds. But is there not 
somethings to be said on the other side and ought it not to 
be said quite clearly and emphatically? 

F In place an out-and-out pacifist pledge, which Mr. 
Kirby Page utged on the ground that war as we know it 
mnst be for ever unchristian, Dr. Thomas puts forward the 
^ambeth CounliPs decision that it is the duty of a Christian 
ci&zen to refuse to give sanction to any war in which his 
gove^nmnir^fiad not offered to accept arbitration of’the 
matters at issue. But one wonders how binding such a 
pledge would be found to be in a crisis. We fear it would 
be quite as hopeless as a pledge not to take part in an 
aggressive war. Just as it is so easy to prove that “our 
side** is never the aggressor in a war, so would it he easy to 
make it plain that we were quite ready to arbitrate, but that 
the awful people on the other side made any such effort 
quite hopeless. W T e can quite easily imagine thousands of 
people who had taken the pledge that Dr. Thomas refers 
to accepting war with a quite easy conscience on the ground 
that it had been the other people who were aggressive and 
unreasonable. 

It might be admitted that the “critical minds” of which 
Dr. Thomas speaks could find something philosophically 
unsatisfactory in the attitude of the pacifist and in the 
campaign for an extreme anti-war enlistment, but we are 
much more interested in the question as to whether or not 
all that would help to make war less possible than we are 
in any question of the argumentative soundness of the 
position. It is time that we should look at this matter with 
a very stern realism, for the issue has surely become oqe 
of the most sternly realistic in the whole history of our 
modern civilization. 

Is it not true that we honor the Quakers for their per¬ 
sistent and unalterable stand on this issue and we do not 
accuse them of the “philosophical anarchism 55 of which Dr. 
Thomas speaks? We judge them worthy of the universal 
honor and esteem which they receive because of their atti¬ 


tude in this matter. Why should we criticize other Chris¬ 
tians who, at long last, are striving to reach what they 
believe to be their high principle touching this issue ? And 
is it not very probable that if any very large percentage 
of the other Christians of the world took the stand that the 
Quakers consistently do that a world war would become 
very shortly an impossibility ? The campaigning for anti¬ 
war pledges seeks that good end and we do not see how 
there can be any convincing criticism levelled against it. 

We haven 5 t the opportunity of asking Dr, Thomas to 
point out the ambiguity in the statement that “War is sin/ 5 
but we are impelled to say that such a statement seems so 
unequivocally true that there is no reason whatever for a 
discussion of it. If in the case of the war that we all 
know so much about the moral judgment of the world 
has not pronounced war to be sin, the most terrible sin 
against God and man and all that is best and finest in the 
human scene, then we would quite despair of that moral 
sense being able to make any worth-while pronouncements. 
But we believe that it has so pronounced and that no line 
of argument can make any real change in that verdict. 

Has not the time come for ns all to concentrate, in as 
practical a manner as we may, upon the definite effort to 
get rid of war and of all that is involved in it? In his 
recent book, “Peace with Honour/ 5 Mr. A. A. Milne, in a 
somewhat whimsical mood, sets it down as his conviction 
that if it were arranged that, in case of Great Britain 
entering another war, the first men to take their places in 
the front line trenches would be the statesmen who had 
given sanction to hostilities, then Great Britain would most 
certainly never have another war. That isn’t a very phil¬ 
osophical argument against war, but it does throw its own 
peculiar light upon the question at issue. Perhaps we 
should come, more and more, to look at this matter with 
common-sense, practical eyes, and not give too much time 
to philosophizing about it, refusing also to see it through 
the haze of a narrow nationalism or in the rosy deceiving 
light of so-called patriotism. 

Editorial in Brief 

TN the Christmas number of Public Opinion (London), 
■“•almost a full page is devoted to a review of Professor 
John Baillie’s great book on immortality, entitled, “And 
the Life Everlasting/ 5 published by the Oxford University 
Press. Professor Baillle was for a number of years on the 
staff of Emmanuel College, Toronto, of The United Church 
of Canada. He went to Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, in 19*29 and is now Professor of Divinity in Edin¬ 
burgh University. “A great scholar and theologian/ 5 says 
the reviewer, “and his intellectual appeal on this very 
difficult subject is the finest treatise of its kind in recent 
years. 5 ’ He describes the book as “a fine contribution to a 
difficulty so few writers either care or are qualified to 
tackle. 55 

T N speeches dealing with the progress made in the humane 
treatment of criminals, we are frequently reminded that 
only a century ago there were more than a hundred crimes 
punishable by the death penalty under our own laws. But 
we have a long way still to travel in prison reform. The 
other day an inquest was held in England on a convict 
who had hanged himself out of fear of flogging, and the 
Coroner remarked that the question whether flogging was 
barbarous or justifiable was purely a matter of academic 
discussion ! We piously talk about punishment as intended 
to reform the erring, and we proceed to treat the criminal 
as a brute with nothing sensitive about him except his 
skin. In this case the lash drove the man mad. “The police¬ 
man in my head keeps lashing me every night/ 5 he wrote, 
in words that must have stirred every decent soul in the 
nation. But society, under existing conditions, may be 
making criminals so fast that there is no time- to think 
of what the Master would have us do to them. 
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The Federal Council of Churches 


By ERNEST THOMAS 


L AST year The United Church of Canada afh.li.ated with 
that most significant organization, the Federal Coun- 
eil of Churches of Christ in America. At the special 
session held in Washington to celebrate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Federal Council our Church was repre¬ 
sented by our Moderator, Dr. T. Albert Moore, and another. 
This year at the regular biennial meeting Dr. Moore 
rendered valuable assistance in the business committee, 
and our present Moderator brought an outstanding contri¬ 
bution In the "daily hour** of worship, while the present 
writer played a minor part in the discussion of certain 
social problems before the Church. At the close the secre¬ 
tary, Dr. S. M. Cavert, said: "The Federal Council has 
taken The United Church to its heart, and has recognized 
that you bring a very distinctive point of view to bear on 
the task of the Church/* 

Dr. Roberts was himself, and that says much. He 
avowedly spoke "as a High Churchman/* holding a high 
doctrine of the Church, of the ministry and of the worship 



By RENA STOTENBURGH TRAVAIS 


« , EITTLE NEW YEAR at the gate* 

Sfe 0_ We offer our welcome to glad- 
den your heart 

wif ^ \V We meet y° u flnd greet you, our 
Hjp /5\j^ hopes we impart, 

I ] ST Our joybells are ringing, our 
“3 songs are elate, 

- % '1®^ | L We’ve waited your coming, New 

Year at the gate. 

O little New Year at the door, 

The candles are glowing, the fire glimmers bright. 

You come like a king to your subjects to-night, 

Our hopes for the-future, our visions, and more, 

Are all in your keeping, New Year at the door. 

O Uttle New Year at our feast, 

We’ve offered our best that your coming might hold 
The joy that was given each New Year of old. 

Our faith and our courage, these never have ceased, 
O grant us thy blessing, New Year at our feast. 


of the Church. Through three sessions he led the Federal 
Council in ways which were to many of them strange but 
not unwelcome. Some leading men, at least, gained a new 
idea of the Church, not as a voluntary association of men 
like a club or temperance society, but as the corporate body 
of Christ, incorporating persons one by one and also com¬ 
munities into its fellowship. The litanies of thanksgiving, 
confession and intercession made articulate the fresh sense 
of fellowship with Christ in the work of redemption. 

The Church and the Evangel 

At no time did the American tendency toward activism 
carry the Council beyond the consciousness of being one 
organ of the Body of Christ. Profound thinkers like Prin¬ 
cipal Richards, of Lancaster, managed to keep us near the 
Cross, but at the same time kept our eyes on the streams 
of life flowing from that Cross whenever persons or socie¬ 
ties will provide a channel for the healing stream. When 


the meeting came to consider the Draft Message to the 
Churches as presented by Dr. FaSmer, of the Chicago 
Divinity School, Dr. Richards noted a certain lack of 
emphasis on the eternal truth of which the Church is but 
the proclaimed A powerful address, invited to stress some 
particular emphases, elicited a proposal that the speaker 
and Dr. Palmer should together reconsider a few sentences, 
and as a result' some slight adjustments removed any 
ground for suspecting that the Council sits loose to the 
message which the Church has received from her Master 
about God, life and destiny. 

From Madison Avenue Church, New York, came Dr. 
George Ruttrlck, a vital and vitalizing man steeped in the 
responsibility for souls and radiant with the ministry of 
reconciliation and new creation. For him culture is not 
antithetical to conversion, since organic evolution is now 
seen to advance by gigantic unforeseen strides in the form 
of mutations. But evangelism, said he, has often been an 
exploitation of emotion, and tainted deeply by the mercen¬ 
ary motive. It had more passion than compassion. It gave 
us men who could write, "In the Cross of Christ I glory/* 
while at the same time pressing a war waged to force the 
opium trade on China. While Liberalism has not bred its 
evangelism, evangelism must breed apostles of the Social 
Gospel. Personal work must be delivered from its mechani¬ 
cal use of texts, yet there must be prescriptions for prayer 
to aid the untutored soul. Preaching must cease to be dis¬ 
course and seek a verdict; it must be good news of victory 
over self. 

Christianity and Nationalism 

Dr. C. C. Morrison, the editor of The Christian Century, 
presented a glorious interpretation of the development of 
the Christian Church in conflict with nationalism. Jesus, 
according to nearly all biographers, is presented with no 
historical explanation of His fatal break with His people 
and His consequent death. The missing explanation is 
found in His rejection of the nationalism programme; and 
from the first some adjustment of church and civil author¬ 
ity has been the quest of earnest men. In the Middle Ages 
integration was achieved by thinking of society as one, the 
Church revealing the inner aspect and the empire reveal¬ 
ing the same society in its external aspects. Later Luther¬ 
anism gave us a State Church—the Church being concerned 
solely with nourishing the inner life of citizens while 
entirely unconcerned with what went on in the civil society. 
Calvin on the other hand produced a Church-State in which 
the State was the servant of the Church to achieve the ends 
of' a Christian society. The present Nazi programme 
carries the original Lutheran idea to its logical conclusion, 
but with the avowed purpose of controlling the message of 
the Church, and this new factor has inspired revolt. Yet 
in the present Evangelical Church of Germany the Calvin- 
istic tradition is also strong, and thus resistance is sus¬ 
tained. For our own Churches the choice stands between a 
totalitarian State and a totalitarian Church, neither of 
which can be accepted lest we lose the possibility of the 
true goal—a totalitarian Christianity. This last will soon 
preclude some forms of social life too long tolerated, war 
being the foremost of these evil activities. 

Munition Makers 

Another event of marked importance was found in a 
great gathering of forty-five hundred people to hear an 
address by Senator Nye, who came by aeroplane from Wash¬ 
ington, where he is presiding over the munitions enquiry. 
Never in the memory of this writer was a speech of such 
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devastating power heard. For two hours the vast audience 
was held by the calm yet exciting recounting of fact and 
documents setting forth the essential aspects of the Senate 
enquiry. We saw Herbert Hoover, when Secretary of Com¬ 
merce, sitting in with the munitions makers planning the 
extension of their business in Europe against the League 
of Nations plans for reduction of armaments. We heard 
Mr. DuPont, head of the two great enterprises—munitions 
and automobiles—with the gigantic power exercised in the 
latter capacity of controlling advertisements in the press— 
telling the Senate committee that the American people has 
to thank his firm for salvation. Thanks to the skills, the 
organization, the invention, and the foresight of the 
DuFonts, America is not to-day a colony of Germany. But 
we also heard him admitting that his firm was supplying 
munitions to that same Germany* It would be as impossible 
to compress into one article even a suggestion of the tre¬ 
mendous significance of Senator Nye’s revelations—as it 
would be easy to explain why so little of his discoveries are 
recorded in the press. The speech, calmly delivered as it 
was, left its impress on the latter days of the Council meet¬ 
ing. Senator Nye’s name seemed to be sufficient to authen¬ 
ticate any statement and any argument. Yet the resi¬ 
dual fact abides—whatever success or failure may attend 
the efforts of munitions makers to incite to the purchase 
of new equipment by Nation A as a defence against B and 
to incite B tcN^milar defence against A, this power is at 
work U0t-only ixNthe Foreign Offices (where it may be 
negligible) but in the making of public opinion. 

f Wpr Resisters 

| Dr. Kirby Page gave a speech which was not lack¬ 
ing in emphasis, however much it lacked power to con- 
critical minds. Starting with the dogma, “War 
is sin/ 1 he igfrfired the ambiguity of the statement, and 
argued that, since it is a sin, any person in any 


way related to it must be excluded from the 
ministry and the membership of the Church. Many 
of the ablest minds in the Federal Council saw in this 
merely philosophical anarchism. But the latter part 
of the address turned from this formal absolutism to urge 
the immediate entry of the United States into the League 
of Nations as “the longest step now possible away from 
war and toward peace.” That a similar relativism might 
in the judgment of some Christians demand acceptance 
of a war as a fact which excited their hostility", was 
remarked by many hearers though ignored by the speaker. 
This dogma colored with confused thinking the subsequent 
discussion and led to most arbitrary refusals to consider 
any suggestion that the situation was not so simple and 
clear as the argument presupposed. One cannot think that 
Kirby Page seriously would base his case on such a dogma. 
The fact was plain, however, that very many deeply earnest 
people were sincerely striving to think and act creatively 
in the production of a peaceful world order. 

The closing address of Bishop Oldham, of Albany, 
summed up the case, as he asserted that the testimony of 
records is not indisputably clear that the express sayings 
of Jesus excluded war; but no Christian can contemplate 
Jesus in the soldier’s uniform. For a number of persons 
to register a refusal to render military service under any 
circumstances may produce martyrs, and it is said that 
the blood of martyrs is the seed of the Church, but it is 
not likely to avert war. On the other hand a general adop¬ 
tion by other churches of the Lambeth Council’s decision 
that it is the duty of a Christian Church to discountenance 
any war in which one’s national government has not offered 
to accept arbitration, would make every government shrink 
from such a policy. 

A report on the temperance situation submitted by the 
Commission on Social Welfare is of sufficient importance 
to call for treatment in another article. 



Watch-Night Services of Old 


By JOHN ANDREW KERR 


D ECEMBEK 31, 1855, was a cold night in tins old 
Ontario town of Perth seventy-nine years ago 
this coming New Year’s Day, and the occasion of 
mv first watch-night service! 

My parents, of sturdy North of Ireland extraction, 
were strongly imbued with religious faith, and rarely 
failed in attendance at divine service. They made a 
special point of being present at the watch-night meeting; 
and, young as I then was, (barely five years of age) my 
wish to accompany the family party won their ready assent. 
Church in the middle of the night! The strange, mysteri¬ 
ous notion thrilled many a child with a sense of curiosity. 

Before starting out I was made to lie down and have 
a nap, and when awakened about ten-thirty, my enthusiasm 
had wilted, and I begged to be allowed to stay at home. 
But, having put my hand to the plough, so to speak, I 
was not permitted to turn back. So I washed my face in 
cold water (and it was cold, believe me, for hot water was 
an unwonted luxury in those days), felt much better, 
donned my coat, cap, mittens and muffler, and was soon on 
the way, holding fast to my father’s hand. 

It was a walk of about three-quarters of a mile, in the 
frosty air, from our house to the Methodist frame chapel. 
Probably the mercury was dodging about the zero mark, 
and two or three times I broke away from my father, and 
ran as fast as my young legs could carry me to warm up 
my blood. Glad we were to reach the chapel, and join the 
circle gathered about one of the four big stoves. It was 


red-hot, as indeed were the other three; and we were 
glowingly warm before we marched—a goodly family we 
were—up the aisle to our square enclosed pew, which was 
at the farther end of the church. Here I settled myself, my 
legs dangling many inches from the floor. 

That little old Methodist chapel! How well I recall it, 
and those who gathered there, week after week, to worship 
the Lord in the beauty of holiness. For there were holy 
men and women in that church, some of whom had known 
persecution and intolerance in their youth; others who, 
for conscience’ sake, had left the land of their birth, and 
had found here their freedom. Many of them lived on 
farms adjacent to the little town, anywhere from three to 
ten miles distant. Yet, nor heat nor cold, nor rain nor 
snow, kept them from regular attendance at church; and 
on this frigid midwinter night these pioneer-saints were 
in their accustomed seats when the minister ascended the 
pnlpit steps. Others who had come out of mere curiosity 
swelled the congregation to an unusual size. 

Even to me that service was impressive. I caught the 
drift of it—a spiritual stock-taking of the year that was 
near its end—a solemn easting up of accounts with rela¬ 
tion to advance or retrogression on the Christian path¬ 
way. During the prayers offered up by the pastor and 
members of the congregation, I heard many an “Amen!” 
many a sigh and stifled sob. One after another poured 
out the hopes, fears, confessions, and pleas for forgiveness, 
that arose from a survey of the dying year. It impressed 
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Christmas seems to have been altogether success¬ 
ful for everyone. Many more people than usual are re¬ 
porting happy experiences. In our church, many "White 
Gifts" were received for our San Gabriel Home, together 
with a splendid money offering. Our school is to be 
congratulated. 

MONDAY, 2:00—Parlor meeting of W C T U at home 
of Mrs I - ." H. Johnson, 313 E. Hadley St. 

TUT SPAY--Hew Year greetings to all. May the year 
1935 bring economic security and spiritual growth 
to every member. 

WEDNESDAY, 7 :'p0 — Devotional meeting. 

8:00"--TJnion meeting under auspices of the Com¬ 
munity Poruro to hear Mr Kirby Page on the subject, 
"Sshall We Have Another World War?" Mr Page is a 
nationally known /speaker on this subject and will 
haye a stirring/message for us. We are proud that he 
and Mrs Page a/e members of our congregation. 

- - 

THUR SDAY, 2:00--Woraan*s Missionary Society meet¬ 
ing in Men's Class Room. Mary Kelly group in charge 
of program. Rev and Mrs Wilkinson will speak. Mrs 
Wilkinson will be rememberss as Thelma Prancis, 
daughter of Mr & Mrs Harry Prancis. Mrs Renny will 
bring the devotional study., 

7 :30•-••Concert by the Latvian Singers who will 
present an authentic representation of the Russian 
Christmas Service. This is a famous singing organiza¬ 
tion and well worth hearing. Admission 250* Auspices 
Ministerial Union.; Punds used in relief work. 

8:45~~Basket Ball game with United Brethren team, 
at the College Gym. Another victory last week, 33-17. 

PRIDA Y, 7:30--Official Board meeting. Old and 
new members expected. The new board will organize. 

The County C,E. Union will have a float in the 
New Year’s parade A call is issued for flowers any 
kind except poinsettiasWhite and purple preferred. 
Bring to the church Monday morning. 


PIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
Whittier, Calif 

W. C. Cheverton, Minister Sunday, Dec 30, 1934 


Sunday S chool, 9:50 

...o 0 o... 

Morning Worship, 10:40 

Prelude. ............ Mrs Dwight Hocking 

Hymn No. 369, "0 Por a Thousand Tongues" . .■.Glaser 
Invocation 

Response, "I Will Extol Thee". . . . . . J H Hopkins 

Hymn No. 41, "He Leadeth Me". . . .... . . Bradbury 
Scripture (456) and Prayer 

Anthem, "Gently, Lord, 0 Gently Lead Us". . . Danks 
Offertory 

Communion Hymn No. 193, "It Is Well". .... Bliss 

Soprano Solo. ..Miss Irene Swain 

Sermon, "Be Still and Know". ..... .Mr Chevertor 
Invitation Hymn No. 185, "Blessed Assurance" . Knapp 
Benediction 

Response, "Blest Be the Tie That Binds".« . .Naegel, 

...o 0 o..« 

Christian Endeavor Meetings, 6:50 


...o 0 o.«. 

Evening Service, 7:50 

Orchestral Prelude. •««••.«.JH Hopkins, Dir 
Congregational Singing 
Scripture and Prayer 

Offertory, Baritone Solo, "The Lost Chord" ••Sullivan 

Mr Edgar Jones 

Sermon., "The Strait and Narrow Way". . .Mr Cheverton 
Invitation Hymn No. 431, "0 Master Let Me Walk"....* 
Piano Response after Benediction 


































, The New Year 

T AM the New Year. 

A 1 ana an unspoiled page in your Book of 
Time. 

I am your next chance at the art of living. 

I am your opportunity to practice what you 
have learned during another twelve 
months about life. 

All that you sought and found not are hid¬ 
den in men, waiting for you to search it 
opt with a more single purpose. 

All the good that you tried for and achieved 
not is mine to grant when your effort 
be less hindered by conflicting desire. 

That which you dreamed but dared not; all 
that you hoped but willed not; the faith 
that you claimed but had not—these 
slumber lightly, waiting to be awak¬ 
ened at the touch of a strong purpose. 

I am your opportunity to give yourself in 
a new allegiance and understanding to 
Him who ha§ said, “Behold, I make all 
things new,” 

I am the New Year. 

—P. R. HAYWARD. 



A NEW YEAR’S GREETING 


THE NEW YEAR IN CHINA 

In China, the last New Year’s Day came 
on February 14, reckoned by the old lunar 
calendar. This is the most festive day of 
the year. All the night before firecrackers 
are popping, and cymbals and drums sound¬ 
ing. For three days the men make calls 
while the women stay at home receiving 
guests and serving refreshments. 

Last year at our Luchowfu mission sta¬ 
tion, visitors began to call on our mission¬ 
aries early in the morning. They came in 
groups of five and six, all dressed in their 
best garments. Most of them wore new blue 
coats of cotton over their padded winter 
garments. 

The nurses from the Christian hospital 
came together, twenty-six smiling Chinese 
women dressed in flowered silk. Their tunics 
were long and tight, and their trousers of 
a contrasting color. Mothers and fathers 
came with their children. The little ones 
wore new pink and red coats, and gaily 
embroidered shoes. New Year’s Day is the 
happiest time of the year for Chinese chil¬ 
dren, as Christmas is for American children. 
All have new clothes and toys, and candy 
and cakes to eat. All business is stopped 
during the celebration. 

To the Chinese Christians, the New Year 
has a special si gni flea nee. In the churches 
they have sexwiecs to wish each other a 
happy new year and to make prayers of 
thanksgiving for the blessings of the year 
that is past. The Christian families also 
prepare posters with suitable Bible verses. 
These are hung on their doors at New 
Year’s time. 



MISSIONARY REGISTER 
December, 1934. 

Missionaries Returning to the Field: 

Miss Agnes I. Fishbach, Paraguay; sail¬ 
ing. February 2, S. S. Delnorte, Delta Line 
from New Orleans, La. 

Missionaries Returning from the Field: 

Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Davis, leaving India; 
February 26. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. S. McWilliams, Argen¬ 
tina; arriving New Orleans, January 15, 
S. S. Delnorte, Delta Line. 


MAY Heaven’s grace attend you 
The day, its joys lend you, 

And in all you care 
To do or dare— 

May the coming year befriend you! 

—ELEANORE POWERS. 


Deaths: 

Carl L. Olin, Akron, Ohio, father of Mrs. 
F. L. Rowe, Africa; died October 28. 

T. F. Trimble, Winchester, Kentucky, 
father of Mrs. W. E. Davis, Africa, died 
November 20. 


A NEW YEAR PRAYER 

T^ATHER, I will not ask for wealth or 

*■' fame. 

Though once they zvould have joyed my 
carnal sense: 

I shudder not to bear a hated name, 

Wanting all wealth, myself my sole de¬ 
fense. 

But give me, Lord , eyes to behold the 
truth; 

A seeing sense that knozvs the eternal 
right . 

A heart with pity filled, and gentlest ruth, 

A manly faith that makes all darkness 
light: 

Give me the power to labor for mankind; 

Make me the mouth of such as cannot 
speak; 

Eyes lei me be to groping men, and 
blind; 

A conscience to the base; and to the 
weak 

Let me be hands and feet; and to the 
foolish, mind; 

And lead still farther on such as thy 
kingdom seek. 

—Theodore Parker. 




Happy New Year! 

These boys of our Yakima Indian Chris¬ 
tian Mission at White Swan, Wash., smile 
their wishes as they play in the snow about 
the home. Perhaps there is appreciation, 
too, in their smiles. 



THE NEW YEAR IN JAPAN 

Now Year’s Day is the most festive occa¬ 
sion of the year in Japan, It began with 
worshipping the year’s first sunrise, and 
falls on ouv January 26, The celebration 
lasts for ten days. 

Elaborate preparations are made for the 
festival, even in humble homes. All the evil 
spirits must be swept out of the house, 
which has been thoroughly cleaned, and no 
broom must then touch the floor on the 
first three days of the year. 

For three days the men make calls and the 
women entertain visitors. The children wear 
their best clothes and play special games. 
Gay banners and firecrackers add to the fun. 

The houses arc beautifully decorated. The 
Japanese love of nature’s beauty is seen 
in the decorative symbols used at every 
gate, the plum blossom, bamboo and pine. 
The plum is delicate and beautiful, yet per¬ 
fectly strong and able to open its flowers 
in the. winter’s snow. The bamboo lives for 
many hundreds of years. Though bent by 
the strongest wind it never breaks. 

The pine protects all who come under its 
branches from the winter’s storms. These 
symbols—the plum, the bamboo and the 
pine, convey the New Year wish for long 
life, healthful beauty, virtue and prosperity, 


THE NEW YEAR IN PARAGUAY 

New Year’s time is vacation time for 
students of Colegio International at Asun¬ 
cion, Paraguay, I&re, south of the Equator, 
where the Disciples of Christ through the 
United Christian Missionary Society have 
the only Protestant school of higher learn¬ 
ing in the entire republic, it is summer 
time. 

The poinsettia is at the height of its 
beauty in Paraguay now. It flings its scar¬ 
let beauty over countless walls in the resi¬ 
dential districts. The Paraguayan poinsettia 
is a tree rather than the potted plant dis¬ 
played in American florist shops at Christ¬ 
mas time, and the flapping petals are much 
larger. 

Another flower of arresting beauty in 
Paraguay is the gorgeous purple Bougain- 
villeae which blooms in clusters. The palm 
trees at this time of the year arc particu¬ 
larly beautiful, and flowering trees with 
blooms of deep purple, rich yellow, flaming 
reds and delicate orchids add to the beauty 
of the country* 

The Chaco dispute between Paraguay and 
her neighbor, Bolivia, has not yet been 
settled. Many of our boys must leave the 
school to fight in the bitter battles. Let 
us pray that the year 1935 will Wm 
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"Shall We Have Another World War?” 


Hear this timely subjeft ably discussed by one of the 
country’s outstanding authors and lecturers 

Mr. Kirby Page 

(NEW YORK - LOS ANGELES) 

at the FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

Greenleaf at Hadley in Whittier 
Wednesday evening, January 2, at 8:00 

You Are Cordially Invited! :: Bring Your Friends! 


WALTER F. ALBRIGHT- PRINT -WHITTIER 
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The Future of Property 

T HE constructive social thinking of 
Mr, Kirby Page has recently found 
expression in a study entitled “Property.”* 
This ardent prophet of socialism bases 
his arguments on the conviction that the 
misuse of property is the cause of our 
present economic ills. He is fully per¬ 
suaded that its socialization affords the 
only road out of the bog of financial 
confusion. 

To secure a clear view of his thesis, 
Dr. Page divides property into three 
classes: (1) consumers’ or users’ prop¬ 
erty; (2) producers’ property in the 
giant instruments of industry; and (3) 
miscellaneous property that does not come 
clearly within the first or second cate¬ 
gories. Our social salvation lies in in¬ 
creasing the holdings of the first group, 
of lessening the possessions of the sec¬ 
ond, and in carefully experimenting with 
that of the third. The urgent need for 
social, reconstruction becomes clearer 
when we discern the true nature of a 
corporation. Its distinctive features are 
its legal entity quite apart from the indi¬ 
viduals who compose it, and the fact 
that the persons who constitute it “have 
no liability for its acts save to the ex¬ 
tent of their contribution to its stock.” 
By their very structure corporations give 
business control to groups who are not 
entitled to directorship on the basis of 
ownership. 

In his indictment of the present prop¬ 
erty system our author points out some 
of its unfortunate consequences. First, 
there is a maldistribution of income. 
Too much money goes into the hands 
of a few owners, and far too little into 
the pockets of the much greater number 
of workers. The result is that the pur¬ 
chasing power of society is greatly lim¬ 
ited. In the second place, private own-" 
ership frustrates industrial efficiency, be¬ 
cause profits on investments are regarded 
as of greater importance than public 
needs or the constancy of product on. 
Thirdly, capitalism has been a tragic 
failure in preventing poverty, for even 
in the year of peak-prosperity, 1929, 
more than 42 per cent, of all the families 
in the nation received a total income of 
less than $1500 each. The blighting ef¬ 
fect of the present business system upon 
physical and nervous energies, to say 

■’erty. By Kirby Page. Industry Se- 
14. Eddy & Page, New York, 
copies, 10 cents, postpaid. 
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“T ERMIN OLOGICAL I NEX ACTITUDE” 

NOTHER synonym for "the short 
and ugly word” was furnished by 
Jack Jones, Laborite member of the 
British House of Commons, during a de¬ 
bate on Thursday of last week regarding 
West Ham Borough, which has a Labor 
majority and has long been in hot water 
with the Government officials concerning, 
alleged spendthrift methods of running its 
affairs. It was while George Lansbury, 
Laborite, was speaking that comments 
were exchanged across the floor of the 
House between Lady Astor and the Labor 
benches. Lady Astor then rose and as¬ 
serted : “As this is a matter of municipal 
corruption”—loud Labor cries of “No," 
“No”—“is it in order for the honorable 
member to compare the dockyard member 
with the Board of Guardians, which has 
been proved to be corrupt?” No sooner 
had she finished the question, when Jones 
jumped to his feet, shouting “You are a 
liar,” and, taking another breath, shouted 
again, “You are a liar.” Silence fell upon 
the House; then came a buzz from all 
parts, and finally loud cries of “With¬ 
draw.” The chairman, Rt. Hon. James 
Fitzalan Hope, called upon Jones to with¬ 
draw his statement, and Jones, after some 
moments’ thought, said:* “I apologize to 
the lady and withdraw and substitute for 
it the phrase 'terminological inexacti¬ 
tude’ !” The new phrase was received 
with laughter in all parts of the House. 
After the uproar had died down, Mr. Lans¬ 
bury resumed his speech and asserted that 
Lady Astor was the most ignorant woman 
in the House with regard to social ques¬ 
tions. For a wealthy woman, he added, to 
interfere with the House's discussion of 
matters connected with conditions of the 
poor was “disgusting.” 


nothing of ethical sensitiveness, consti¬ 
tutes a fourth charge against the status 
quo. Finally, there must not be over¬ 
looked the class-consciousness and inter¬ 
national conflicts which property inter¬ 
ests engender. 

The choice before us, according to this 
study, is not between individualism and 
collectivism, but between the varieties 
of collectivism. Socialized ownership 
and operation of such industries as bank- 
ing, public utilities, and steel would lead 
to the discovery of new incentives to in¬ 
dustrial efficiency. Among these one 
would find the consciousness of an ade¬ 
quate wage, opportunities for creative ex¬ 
pression, the power of social approba¬ 





tion, and certain ethical satisfactions. 
Statistics are offered to show that ineffi¬ 
ciency and corruption in government, as 
illustrated by the post-office, and by war¬ 
time operation of the railroads, is no 
greater than in private business. So¬ 
cialization of industry further opens a 
way of escape from competition and the 
exploitation of monopoly. It should 
therefore receive the support of religious 
people, since it automatically takes on the 
characteristics of the divine society. 

The author proposes that private 
property be given its new status through 
purchase rather than confiscation. By 
this plan small investors will not be de¬ 
prived of their livelihood. The process¬ 
es involved in this evolution must include 
evangelism, education, and organization 
in their fundamental meanings. Most of 
all, a clear distinction must be made be¬ 
tween the peaceful methods of the So¬ 
cialist Party and the coercion which 
Communism demands. 

The value of these sixty pages is not 
in their finality or their inclusiveness. 
The study is much too brief to compass 
these ideals. Nor is it difficult to find 
weaknesses in Dr. Page’s scheme. But 
leaving this all aside, here is a graphic 
picture of our present situation, with a 
remedy decidedly Christian, and a con¬ 
sideration of practical issues not easily 
swept aside. As a study manual for 
men’s classes, and as a basis for forum 
discussions, this pamphlet is ideal. 


PERSONALS 


—Rev. Charles T. Alexander, a gradu¬ 
ate of Boston University School of The¬ 
ology in the class of 1924, is the new 
pastor of Roberts Park Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Church, Indianapolis, Ind. He 
succeeds Rev. William E. Bell of the 
class of 1909 of the School of Theology, 
who returns for a second pastorate, to 
University Park Church, Denver, Col. 


—Dr. ' Harold A. Moody, a distin¬ 
guished Negro Congregationalist and 
physician of London, has just been 
elected president of the British Christian 
Endeavor Union, to take office in June, 
1936. He is the founder and president 
of the League of Colored Peoples, which 
was organized in London four years ago 








































This evening's service will be worth while to all 
who have any interest in young life—which means all of us. 
Mr Neal will tell us about this summer's Conference and the 
value of Conference to a church. This movement is one of the 
exceedingly worth while developments of the last decade. 

Our ov/n young people will be seen in the pictures of last 
year which Mr Neal will' show. 

MOND AY, 2:00—W C T U meeting in Men's Class Room. 

TUESDAY,—Missionary Group Meetings as follows: 

2:00—Eva Anderson McCallum Group at home of Ilrs T C 
Swain, 522 N. Nowlin. 

2:00—Ray S Rice Group at home of Mrs Winters, 601 N. 
Painter. 

2:00—Stella T r emain Group at home of Mrs R M Pendel- 
ton, 633 S. Friends. 

A good attendance at these meetings is desired by the 
loaders. This is important to success. 

6:30—-Christian Endeavor District pot-luck supper meet¬ 
ing at the East Whittier Friends Church. This is to bo a 
rally and business meeting for all societies. 

W^ESDAY, 2:00—-Missionary Executive meeting at Its 
Pilkington*s, 329 S. Bright. 

7:30—Mid-week devotional meeting. Continuing study of 
the Life of Jesus. Lesson founf on page 36 of the text, 

"The Bible At a Glance." 

8:00—Board of Christian Education meeting. 

FRIDAY , 7:30—Board of Deacons meeting at the church. 

SOCIAL SECURITY FORUM. Four Monday evening meetings 
at First Christian Church, 11th cc Hope St., L„A* under the 
leadership of the Social Education Commission of tho Dep’t 
of Christian Education of our stato work, Kelly G'Noall, 
Chairman. Subject tomorrow evening, "Family Security." 
Loaders, Irving Lipsitch, Pros. Council of Social Agencies, 
and G A Laing, Prof, of Economics, Cal. Tec* Supper (350) 
at 6:30. 

Tftc presentation of tho oratorio, "Elijah" by tho Bach 
Choral Assembly last Sunday evening was unusually good and 
effected a splendid spiritual interpretation of tho work of 
tho groat prophot. Our own church was represented by some 
half dozen singors. 


FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
Whittier, Calif 

\7 C Chovcrton, Minister Sunday, May 26, 1935 


S unday S chool, 9:30 


* . .. o 0 o. .. 

Mornin g Worship, 10:40 

Prelude, "Tho Return" (i endolssohn), * Mrs Dwight Hocking 
Hymn No. 361, "Whon Morning Guilds tho Skies". ■ . Barnby 


Invocation 

Rosponso, "God Bless Our Nativo Land".Mason 

Hymn No. 441, "America, tho Shouts of War".Cutler 

Scrieturo and Prayer 

Anthem, "Lost Wo Forgot" .Kipling—Do Kovon 

Offortory, "In Memoriam".Schumann 


Communion Hymn No. 412, "Y/alk in the Light". • . . .Haydn 
Sermon, "Can \io Prevent Another World War?". • Kirby Page 
Invitation Hymn No. 29, "There Comes to My Heart'.'.Bilhorn 
Benediction 

Rosponso, "Blest Bo the Tic That Binds’’. .... •Kaogoli 

. i «o 0 o... 

Christian Endeavor Mootings, 6:30 


*••o 0 o... 


Evening Service, 7 :30 

Program in Charge of Young People's Conference Club 


Special Music 

Selections 
Harp Solo, 
Motion Pictures 
By V/ayno 


by the Orchostra . . . . J H Hopkins, Dir 
"At Dawning" (Cadman). . .Louiso Chandler 
of Last Summer's Young People’s Conference 
A Neal, Regional Dir. Christian Education 




































CHINESE SCHOOL CELEBRATES 
ANNIVERSARY 

Our Coe Memorial Girls* School at Luch- 
owfu, China, celebrated its twenty-fifth an¬ 
niversary this month. Many former stu¬ 
dents have sent gifts, the most of them 
Chinese characters expressing sentiments of 
congratulation and praise. These are either 
framed or done in gold letters on wooden 
tablets. 

Several of the women members of the 
faculty have contributed funds toward a 
piano which the school has never had and 
greatly needs. One teacher with a salary 
of twenty-five dollars a month made a gift 
of twenty dollars. 


“0 God, blessed is the man who loveth 
Thee, and his friend in Thee, and his enemy 
for Thee. I behold how some things pass 
away that others may replace them, but 
Thou dost never depart. 0 God, my Father, 
supremely good, Beauty of all things beau¬ 
tiful, to Thee will l entrust whatsoever I 
have received from Thee, and so shall I lose 
nothing. Thou madest me for thyself, and 
my heart is restless until it repose in Thee.” 

ST. AUGUSTINE. 


SUFFERING LITTLE CHILDREN 

In a way, little Johnny made a mistake 
when he tried to quote the scripture and 
said, “Suffering little children come unto 
me.” But after all, he was right. Suffering 
little children come to our mission hospitals. 
Too often their ills have been caused by 
ignorance and superstition. The crude 
methods of the village doctor have only 
made matters worse, and they take refuge 
in our hospitals. 

Basant Singh is a little boy in the fifth 
grade of a non-Christian village near 
Damoh, India. While he was playing he 
was hurt by a fall. His father immediately 
plastered the wound with dirt and leaves. 
This stopped the bleeding, so all was well, 
thought the father. 

Two weeks later the lad was returning 
from school. Suddenly he felt his jaws 
stiffening. In a short time they were so 
locked he could not talk. He was hurried 
to the Damoh Christian hospital where 
anti-tetanus injections were given. After 
hovering between life and death for two 
weeks, he recovered. 



SERVING THE RURAL 
CHURCH 


pIONEER days with their country 
church, country school, and coun¬ 
try store are gone, but the rural 
church problem looms just as large 
as it ever did. It has changed with 
changing conditions, and the church 
must adapt itself accordingly. 

Contrary to popular belief, over 
one-third of the people of our nation 
live in rural communities, and rural 
America claims more than one-half 
of the nation's children. It is true 
that with the coming of the machine 
age, the advantages to be gained by 
manufacturing and mechanical indus¬ 
tries were so much greater than those 
to be gained by agriculture that by 1929 about fifteen millions of the farm population 
had gone to the city. However, since the 1929 crash there has been a counter-movement 
of nearly ten millions back to the farm. 

But farm life is not what it used to be. Good roads, regular mail delivery, automo¬ 
biles, radios, telephones—all these have had a part in the change. Now a higher stand¬ 
ard of living and the future program of the rural church must be adapted to a higher 
cultural level. 

The churches of the Disciples of Christ are keenly alive to this change. Through the 
home mission program of the United Christian Missionary Society they are helping to 
meet the religious needs of rural America. During the past year eighty-one pastors served 
eighty-two home mission churches, the great majority of them rural. A wide correspond¬ 
ence has been conducted and articles for magazines and papers have been provided. A 
Rural Church Library has been circulated, and the attendance of preachers at Rural In¬ 
stitutes encouraged. We cooperate with the Rural Church Movement, and now plans 
are in process for strengthening our National Commission on Rural Churches. 



The Congo Christian Institute family. These men and their wives attend the 
Institute, while their children go to kindergarten and grade school. 


THE HOPE OF AFRICA 

rpHE savage of the African jungle. Yes, a generation ago before missionary and state 
**■ agencies had made possible modern educational advantages. The savage of the jungle? 
Yes, in the vast back country where teachers have not yet been able to go. 


If you were to visit our mission at Bo- 
lenge in Africa, a thousand miles up the 
Congo river, you would find earnest men 
and women of Africa studying at Congo 
Christian Institute. Their children would 
be in the kindergarten and day schools. 
They have come from all six of our mission 
stations in Africa. When they have finished 
the three year course they will return to 
their original homes, or go to the untouched 
villages of the back country to teach and 
to preach. Already thirty-nine students 
have graduated. 

Institute and Girls’ School 

The Congo Christian Institute is the high¬ 
est institution of learning of our African 
Christian Mission. However, there is a 
splendid system of schools in all our sta¬ 
tions. At Coquilhatville there is a men and 
boys' school, a women’s school, and a teach¬ 
ers' school. At Lotumbe forty-five of four 
hundred pupils have finished what corre¬ 
sponds to Junior High School work. 

At Mondombe four of forty-six boys have 


finished their three-year residence course 
and are now taking teachers* training. 
Eleven little girls at the Girls* Home, in 
addition to their school and church work, 
receive daily instruction in cooking, garden¬ 
ing, hygiene and sewing. The hope of Africa 
lies in its boys and girls by early develop¬ 
ing in them a Christian character before 
their superstitious beliefs have a chance 
to become firmly imbedded. 

Village School and No School 

And so it is throughout our Congo field, 
at all six of our central stations and in 
the hundreds of villages about them. From 
the Bolenge station alone teachers are sent 
to 244 villages. Children from three Wenm 
village schools walk three miles to the cen¬ 
tral school to take higher work. The new 
candidates for Monicka’s school, from 133 
villages, show a higher scholastic attain¬ 
ment than their predecessors. 

But how many towns for miles do not 
have one child in school because there is 
no teacher near them! 


THIRTY-FIVE PER CENT CONFER¬ 
ENCE GAIN 

Each year the young peoples* summer 
conference of the Disciples of Christ, con¬ 
ducted under the auspices of the United 
Christian Missionary Society, become more 
popular with the youth of our churches. 


This year the attendance reached 6,456, a 
gain of thirty-five per cent. Last year the 
attendance was 4,743, and this was a twelve 
per cent gain. 

Sixty-five of these conferences were held 
in the United States, six in Canada, and 
three in foreign fields. Two new confer¬ 
ences were begun in Mexico. 

Printed in U. S. A. 
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'J H HEN the father. He has seen his son a long way off' 
and has run to meet him, just as the gospel story tells 
us. In his form there is an indication of the weakness of 
age in the bent knees and the bowed back. And what utter 
benediction in both hands so fervently laid on the boy’s 
shoulders and in the face bent over to kiss him who was 
dead and is alive again! The long strain is over for him 
too—the days of watching, the nights of waiting and pray¬ 
ing, while the days and the years slip by relentlessly. Now 


3 

in this glad moment of answered prayer he has no doubt 
of the boy’s sincerity. There is no upbraiding of his folly, 
no suggestion of a probation period as servant before son- 
ship is resumed, no thought of punishment—for has not 
sin already worked its own punishment and brought re¬ 
pentance? There is only thanks that the father is still 
alive to see this glad day. 

This is the noblest, the truest, and the most moving pic¬ 
ture of God’s love for his children ever drawn. 


*r*+r~-* 



Defending Your Wife and Children ;“ a ra r L re 

By AMMON A. HENNACY 


“If a ruffian attacked your wife and children, would you 
stand idly by and refuse to defend them?” 


T HIS question is often asked of a man on the theory 
that if he would not defend them he is a coward, and 
if he would defend them, then “defensive” war is also 
justified. 

Before answering this question, I will ask the inquirer, 
“Would you refuse to obey the government which ordered 
you to shoot your own father if he were on strike?” If 
you refuse to kill your father, you are then disobedient to 
the government and have no right to question the disobedi¬ 
ence of the pacifist to wholesale murder in war. If you 
obey the government, then you are worse than the pacifist, 
for you actively kill another, while the pacifist only uses 
different means of defense— moral, instead of physical. 

The early Quakers in Pennsylvania defended their chil¬ 
dren much better without guns than did the other white 
people with guns. In one town the only house left standing 
after a night raid by Indians was one where the latchstring 
hanging outside showed the trust in the Great Spirit which 
the Indian respected. 

Did the fathers of Belgium, France, and Germany defend 
their children in the World War? Thousands of children 
were starved to death and millions were warped in mind 
and body by the terrors of war and the merciless blockade. 


JpVERY person has in him the Kingdom of God. Some 
have seen evil prosper so much in this world that they 
think the only means of achieving any semblance of justice; 
is to steal. The robber has the Kingdom of God locked 
up inside and has lost the combination. The true pacifist 
knows that the key which opens all locks, the combination 
which loosens all intricacies of deceit and despair is the 
Golden Rule, the return of good for evil, the overcoming 
of evil with the understanding of the allness of Good. 

TF we love those who love us, our wife and children, we 
are not fulfilling the command of Jesus to love our 
enemy, the robber. The weakest point of the robber is his 
spiritual strength; the strongest point is his physical power 
and his gun. The strongest point of the pacifist is his 
spiritual strength and his weakest point is his physical 

■ v 



If you 
love those 
who love 
you , what 
credit is it 
to you ?— 
Luke 6: 
32. 


Scorpions, Female with Young 

power. Why, then, should the pacifist use his weakest 
weapon, physical force, especially when the robber has “the 
drop on him,” against the strongest weapon of the robber ? 
Why should he not use his strongest weapon, spiritual 
power, against the weakest weapon of the robber, which 
is his lack of spiritual understanding? 

This is the principle. It can be worked out practically 
in two ways. And either in a hold-up or when an invading 
army approaches, with a smile, shake hands with the enemy 
and call him brother. Offer to help him; if he asks for 
one coat, give him two. This surprise will disarm him—- 
literally. As a last resort, you can place your body before 
those to be protected and you yourself die in defending 
them without resort to ill will toward the enemy. 

The only infidel is he who refuses to see God in his 
fellow-man—robber, tyrant, or enemy. Patience, under¬ 
standing, and the reliance upon spiritual force alone will 
some day change this world into the kingdom of heaven— 
until then, we will return evil for evil in our homes and in 
our courts—we will sow the wind and reap the whirlwind. 


I am of the opinion that every army that ever fought a 

war in the world thought it was fighting in self-defense. 

I don’t believe you can love your enemy and kill him* and 
I believe it is the duty of Christians to love their enemies. 
„ . v . If you knew that the only way you could protect your 
mother was hy killing the mothers of ten other men, would 
you protect her? .... War does that—for every mother 
protected at least from ten to a hundred other mothers 
have been killed .—Kirby Page , before National Council of 
Methodist Youth, 1934. 











FINAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


GRINNELL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS 

to ht held at 

GRINNELL COLLEGE 

GrinnelLj Iowa 

JUNE 1955 

Arranged Iiy 

AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 

tsej) 

CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL FOR 
SOCIAL ACTION 

GRINNELL COLLEGE 
SPONSORS 


Frank Anderson 
B. C, Berg 
Fred Biermann 
L. Myron Boozer 
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Raymond M, Shipman 
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Jacob Van dev Zee 
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LEADERS AND COURSES 


EUROPE TODAY 


Her South-eastern 


Austria and 
Neighbors 
The Treaty 
Revision 

Can America Be Neutral? 


of Versailles and 


Political Roots of the World War 
The Present Outlook in Germany 
Parallels Between 1914 and 1935 
Russia and Eastern Europe 
Europe’s Collective Peace System 

SIDN p^efsor F ^ History, Harvard University. Author- Origins of the World 
War. Writes monthly on Germany for Current History . 


BEHIND THE TENSION IN THE ORIENT 


America and Japan—Potent Forces 
What Will Japan Ultimately Do 
About the League? 


Japanese Ambition 
Restless China 

Vlftiat Is Ahead for Manchukuo? 

GEO p,“ 

the Far East, etc. 

MAKING GOOD OUR “GOOD NEIGHBOR” POLICY 

What About the Monroe Doctrine? 

Arms and Friendliness in the Caribbean 

CHA UI^ S ^erkarPResearch Associate, Foreign Policy Association. New 
York City. Has resided in various Latin American Countries and was 
Secretary of Commission to investigate social and economic conditions 
Cuba. 

ECONOMICS AND OUR NEIGHBORS 

Tariffs and Quotas 
War and a Prosperous Nation 
The Battle with Currencies 

ch ESTER C. DAVIS' Department of Ag r ; cu lt ure , Washington, D. C. 
^Acting head, Agricultural Economics, Iowa State College, Ames. 

DEMOCRACY AND INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


The F armers’ Place 
Organization 


World 


Should the U. S. Belong to the 
International Family? 

The U. S. and the World Court 


Current Issues in American Foreign 

Policy r XT . 

What Can the League of Nations 
Do? 

BER 2^ SSnStwe of the Starmer newspapers in England. Secretary 
Emeritus of the Federation of Private and Sem.-officml Organizations 
at Geneva, Switzerland. Director of Friends Center at Geneva. 

FR ^Ewscuriv^ Secretary, National Council for the Prevention of War. 
Authority on armaments and peace movements. 
















WHAT WE CAN DO 




Projects and Methods 
How to Work With Congress 



Programs for Various Organizations 
Resources Upon Which We Can 
Draw 

PAUL HARRIS, JR. 

Director, Youth Movement for World Recovery, Washington, D. 
E. RAYMOND'WILSON 

Field Secretary, American Friends Service Committee. 
FREDERICK J. LIBBY 
See page two. 


SPIRITUAL AND ETHICAL ASPECTS OF WAR AND PEACE 


Can the Church Stop War? 
Can We Be Both Christian 
Patriotic? 


and 


What War Does to Spiritual Values 
How Useful Is Force as a Method 
of Obtaining Social Adjustment? 

KIRBY PAGE 

Former editor, 44 World Tomorrow’*, now associate editor of “Christian 
Century.” Author: National Defense , Dollars and World Peace, 
Living Creatively , etc. 

ERNEST F. TITTLE 

Minister, First Methodist Church, Evanston, Ill. Member of World Peace 
Commission, M. E. Church. Author: Religion and the Spirit , We Need 
Religion , Jesus After Nineteen Centuries t etc. 

STODDARD LANE 

Pastor, Plymouth Congregational Church, Des Moines, la. Member 
Congregational Christian Council for Social Action. 

EUGENE MANNHEIMER^ 

Rabbi, Temple B’Nai Jeshurun, Des Moines, la. 


DATE 

Completion of registration June 12, 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. in the Y.W.C.A. building. 
Lectures begin at 2 p.m., June 12, and close at noon June 22. The first meal will be 
lunch on June 12, the last meal, lunch on June 22. Rooms will not be available till 
June 12. 

FEES 

$25.00 per person for the entire period for lectures, room and all meals. 
Women will live in the Quadrangle, men in the Dormitories. Those who wish to 
make their own arrangements for board and room may attend for a tuition fee of $ 10. 

RECREATION 

Bring your swimming suit, tennis racket and golf clubs. 

ENROLLMENT 

Due to the large tentative registration to date the maximum enrollment has been 
increased from 200 to 300 in fairness to those who could not make summer plans earlier* 
A payment of $5 assures you of acceptance and room reservation. Registrations should 
be made at once, if you wish to be sure of admission. If later you cannot come !the 
registration fee will be returned. 

CREDIT 

Arrangements have been made at the Mid-west Institute for those needing credit 
for college degrees or advanced certificates. This arrangement is in connection with 
Northwestern University. (See p. 4, Other Institutes). 

EVENING LECTURES 

Season ticket to evening lectures is $1.00. Single admission is 25c. 
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and Projects 
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| No Lecture 

| Lane 


Mon. 17 Tues. 18 Wed. 19 Thurs. 20 Fri. 21 
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| Breakfast | 
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Breakfast 

8:45 | 

Fay 

l 

Fay | 

Tittle 

1 Fay 1 

Fay | 

Blakeslee 

9:50 | 

Fay 

l 

Pickard [ 

Pickard 

[ Pickard | 

Pickard ] 
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Blakeslee 
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Libby | 

Libby 

| Blakeslee | 

Blakeslee | 
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12:15 
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Lunch | 

Lunch 
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Lunch | 
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2:00 
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l 
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Blakeslee 
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| Discussion and Projects^ 

Discussion and Projects| 

Discussion | 


6:15 

| Dinner 

l 

Dinner 1 

Dinner 

| Dinner \ 

Dinner 


8: :00 

| Tittle 

l 

Blakeslee [ 

Libby 

| To be ann'cd| 
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Classes open only to those regularly enrolled. Evening lectures open to the public. 


OTHER INSTITUTES 

The following Institutes are now being planned for the summer of 1935. 
For further information write the person listed or the American Friends Service Com¬ 
mittee, 20 S. 12lh St., Philadelphia, Pa. , 

June 10-19_Southern Institute of International Relations, Atlanta, Georgia. Claud 

D. Nelson, 252 Winona Drive, Decatur, Georgia. 

June 10-21—Duke Institute of International Relations, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

Tom Sykes, High Point, N. C. ... 

j une 24—Mid-west Institute of International Relations, Northwestern University, 
July 5 Evanston, III. E. Raymond Wilson, Garrett Biblical Institute. Evanston, Ill. 
Tune 25—New England Institute Of International Relations. Wellesley College, 
July 5 Wellesley, Mass. Harold Chance, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

June 24—Whittier Institute of International Relations, Whittier College WntUer, 
July 6 Calif. Pres. W. O. Mendenhall, Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. 

June 24 Mills Institute of International Relations, Mills College, Oakland, Calif. 

July 6 Dean Rusk, Mills College, Oakland, Calif. 

July 5-15—Reed Institute of International Relations, Reed College, Portland, Ore. 

Norman F. Coleman, Reed College, Portland. Oregon. 

June 10-22—Institute on American Labor & World Recovery, Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa. 

Date not set—Institute on Race Relations, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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Aberdeen Scholar 
Plans to Retire 

George Adam Smith to Leave University 
in Fall—The Inquiry on Armament 
—Lord George’s Manifesto 


(Correspondence from England) 


London, June 18.—Sir George Adam 
Smith, principal of Aberdeen university, is 
to retire in October. He is now in his 79th 
year, but my memory of him goes back to 
the days of his glorious youth. I can re¬ 
member his sermons in Mansfield chapel on 
Hosea and Amos, afterwards printed in 
his great commentaries. In his works on 
the Hebrew prophets he gave to our gen¬ 
eration of students an inspiration and a 
method for which we have always been 
grateful. To this day the student who is 
not a specialist can find in the two volumes 
on Isaiah and the others on the Twelve 
Prophets the best possible introduction to 
the prophets. He used to visit my old col¬ 
lege for long periods and we came to know 
him well as we listened to his prophetic 
voice. In later years he published his “His¬ 
torical Geography of the Holy Land.” This 
is not only an invaluable commentary on 
the Bible, but is also so accurate and mas¬ 
terly a work that the British army used 
it as a textbook during the Palestine cam¬ 
paign. For many years he has been prin¬ 
cipal of Aberdeen and an able administra¬ 
tor; but there are many to whom he will 
always be the young and eager preacher 
who made the prophets of Israel our con¬ 
temporaries. 

* * * 

British Inquiry on Private 
Manufacture of Arms 

The royal commission on arms held a 
long session on June 19 and 20. The chief 
witness on the first day was Dr. Addison 
who was Mr. Lloyd George’s right-hand 
man at the ministry of munitions in 1916- 
1917. He brought a serious indictment of 
the private armament companies on the 
ground of their inefficiency and costliness 
during the war. He gave chapter and verse 
to his charges. One great firm had prom¬ 
ised a million shells by May 29, 1915; it 
actually delivered 300,000. To deal with 
the heavy castings a special department had 
to be constituted. Mr. Addison was cross- 
examined by members of the commission, 
but he stood his ground. The private fac¬ 
tories “let the state down.” Mr. Fenner 
Brockway presented the case from the 
standpoint of the independent labor party. 
He drew attention to the evidence brought 
before the American inquiry. He quoted 
particularly the case in which Du Pont re¬ 
plied to Paraguay: “Cannot quote owing to 
embargo. I.C.I. London will quote direct 
to you.” He made specific charges against 
British armament firms and made sugges¬ 
tions, among them that it should be illegal 
for British citizens to hold shares in arma¬ 
ment firms and the export from Britain of 
material for war purposes should be abso¬ 
lutely forbidden. 

Mr. Walton Newbold, who advocated 
the construction of armament factories by 
the government “in every Pennine dale, in 
every Scottish glen and in every Welsh val¬ 
ley—at once” is described as a member of 


the Society of Friends, but it would be en¬ 
tirely misleading to take him as a represen¬ 
tative of that society. He was a birthright 
member and I believe, after some years 
away from the society, he has now returned 
to it. But he obviously speaks only for him¬ 
self. A society which does not believe in the 
institution of war can scarcely have plans 
for the making of armaments. The same 
witness said the widespread opposition to 
the private manufacture of armaments de¬ 
rived from communist sources. Sir Philip 
Gibbs pointed out that there was a consid¬ 
erable amount of uneasiness in the mind of 
such men as Lord Cecil—hardly to be 
classed as communist. 

The charge made by the communist wit¬ 
ness, Mr. Pollitt, that the chairman of the 
commission held shares in “Imperial Chetn^ 
icals” was answered: Sir Eldon Bankc&dn 
his capacity as a trustee had held some 
shares, but that trust expires in 1934, and 
the shares passed out of his name months 
before he was invited to join the commis- 


The rumor which has been circulated in 
Italy, that Colonel Lawrence is not dead, 
simply shows that when a nation is in a 
state of excitement its inhabitants will be¬ 
lieve anything. Nothing could be more 
incredible to any sober mind than such a 
rumor. 

Parliament has begun the last stage of 
what may prove its last session. The India 
bill has still to pass the house of lords. 

As I write, the agreement is announced 
between Germany and England upon the 
proportion of their navies one to another. 

The weekend was shadowed by a terrible 
railway smash near Welwyn. The worst 
since 1928. 

Edward Shillito. 

Name 40 Best Religiom\ 
Books 


American Library Association Lists Im¬ 
portant Volumes of the Past Year 


“Peace and Reconstruction” and 
“A Council of Action” 

The manifesto issued by Mr. Lloyd 
George and a large number of eminent 
men and women very largely drawn from 
the Free churches, dealt with two main 
lines of action. It called for a much more 
courageous handling of the issues raised 
by the race in armaments and also for 
action on the lines of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
new deal. It has been received tentatively 
for the most part. There is certainly no 
readiness on the part of the Free churches 
to act as a united political force, as they 
did in 1902. But the signers of the mani¬ 
festo disclaim all such intentions. Some 
well-known Free churchmen have disso¬ 
ciated themselves from the manifesto. 
Some are pledged to the national govern¬ 
ment and are afraid that the manifesto will 
mean in effect an attack on it; and others 
are in the labor party and do not want 
their attack on the government to be re¬ 
duced in its power. Many critics express 
themselves as ready to look upon the mani¬ 
festo in part as full of admirable senti¬ 
ments common to all men of good will, and 
in part as an extension of Mr. Lloyd 
George. There is to be a convention of 
those who sympathize with the main pur¬ 
pose of the manifesto. After that is held 
in the beginning of July we shall know 
more. It is clear in this country, though 
it may not be elsewhere, that eminent Free 
churchmen do not and cannot commit their 
churches to action by signing a manifesto 
or attending a council of action. 

* * * 

And So Forth 

In the import returns for May there is 
an increase of £4,688,481 upon those of 
April and exports show an increase of 
£2,197,258. There is an increase of nearly 
two millions upon the exports of last May. 

For the first time in the history of the 
British empire a society of national propor¬ 
tions has elected a black man to be its presi¬ 
dent, Dr, Harold A. Moody, a native of 
Jamaica, has been for years a doctor most 
highly esteemed in South London, and an 
untiring worker in his church and in the 
London Missionary society; he is the 
founder of the League of Colored Peoples. 
Now he has been elected president of the 
British Christian Endeavor union. 


Forty religious books, chosen by a com¬ 
mittee of librarians as the most important 
books for library purposes in the field of 
religion, are announced by the American 
Library association. The list was prepared 
by a committee including the following 
librarians: J. F. Lyons of the Presbyterian 
seminary; F. G. Lewis of Crozier; H. W. 
Hering of the Missionary Research library, 
New York city; Mary E. Downey, director 
Chautauqua school for librarians, and J. 
T. Carlyon of Iliff seminary. The needs of 
the average public library and the interests 
of the general reader were considered, 
rather than those of the technical scholar. 

The list includes: Andrews’ “Sadhu Sun- 
dar Singh”; Archer’s “Faiths Men Live 
By”; Bennett’s “Social Salvation”; Berg¬ 
son’s “Two Sources of Morality and Re¬ 
ligion”; Brightman’s “Personality and Re¬ 
ligion”; Brown-Serman’s “What Did Jesus 
Think?”; Brown’s “The Church, Catholic 
and Protestant”; Buck’s “Christianity 
Tested”; Buttrick’s “Christian Faith and 
Modern Doubt”; Case’s “Makers of 
Christianity”; Clinchy’s “All in the Name 
of God”; Dibelius’ “From Tradition to 
Gospel”; Douglass’ “Church Unity Move¬ 
ments”; Fleg’s “Jesus”; Fleming’s “Ethical 
Issues Confronting World Christians”; 
Garrison’s “Intolerance”; Fosdick’s “Secret 
of Victorious Living”; Goodspeed’s “Story 
of the New Testament”; Jefferson’s “Like 
a Trumpet”; Johnson’s “The Church and 
Society”; Jones’s “Christ’s Alternative to 
Communism”; 

Lewis’s “A Christian Manifesto”; Mc- 
Giffert’s “Christianity as History and 
Faith”; Mackay’s “That Other America”; 
Mathews’ “Christianity and Social Proc¬ 
ess”; Meland’s “Modern Man’s Worship”; 
Morton’s “In the Steps of the Master”; 
Page’s “Living Trium phantly 11 ; Peck’s 
“Christianity “and the Modern - Chaos”; 
Roberts’ “That Strange Man Upon His 
Cross”; Saunders’ “Ideals of East and 
West”; Scott’s “New Testament Idea of 
Revelation”; Simpson’s “Garment of the 
Living God”; Torrey’s “The Four Gos¬ 
pels”; Van Kirk’s “Religion Renounces 
War”; Wallace’s “Statesmanship and Re¬ 
ligion”; Wallis’ “God and the Social Proc¬ 
ess”; Weston and Harlow’s “Social and 
Religious Problems of Young People”; 
Wicks’s “The Reason for Living”; Wil¬ 
liams’ “The Catholic Church in Action.” 
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civilized country this was a mild enough bit of 
satire and although the circulation of Vanity Fair in 
Nippon is undoubtedly extremely small, the Japa¬ 
nese: officials report themselves as furious. It is 
their theory that the Emperor is of divine origin, 
and he is not to be trifled with. It is true of course 
that there are vast differences between one country 
and another as to what seems proper or improper; 
and broadly speaking, the Japanese are entitled to 
have, their feelings considered in material intended 
for their consumption. But Vanity Fair is not pub¬ 
lished for the Japanese, and least of all for the ig¬ 
norant and superstitious part of the population to 
whose myths the ruling class of course gives only 
lip service. The hullabaloo over Mr. Gropper’s 
cartoon is an expression of truculent nationalism by 
the militarists who now rule that country and would 
like to censor the rest of the world as they do their 
own archipelago. 

THE Works Progress Division now announces 
that 18,000 musicians are to receive jobs under the 
new work-relief program. This section of the pro¬ 
gram is to be under the general supervision of 
Nikolai Sokoloff, former conductor of the Cleve¬ 
land Symphony, and will be modeled upon the 
F.E.R.A, music projects already in existence in New 
York City. There 950 musicians are employed on 
twenty-one projects: symphony orchestras, string 
rtets, trios and dance bands. Projects for choral 
:ng have been tried out in Boston, and addi- 
al choral projects will be part of the new 
program. Special emphasis, according to the an¬ 
nouncement , is to be placed upon the encouragement 
of unknown composers. If sufficiently talented, a 
composer will be entitled to draw a work-relief wage 
while he continues his writing. It is pointed out by 
relief authorities that, with a few honorable excep¬ 
tions, the great privately supported orchestras have 
never been able to play a large amount of unfamiliar 
music for fear of alienating wealthy subscribers, 
and that because of this the path of the American 
composer has been exceptionally hard. Work- 
relief orchestras will be under no such handicap, and 
one result of the new program, it is hoped, will be 
the discovery of talent that otherwise might never 
have had a hearing. 

PRESIDENT Ruthven of the University of 
Michigan has “asked not to reenter the university” 
four students who are leaders of the National Stu¬ 
dent League. Their scholarship is not in question. 
“We do not consider that they are the type of 
student wanted on the university campus,” reads the 
president’s statement. His letter to the victims 
says that “it has been impossible to persuade you 
to refrain from interfering with the work of the 
university and with the work of the other students.” 
What is the nature of this interference? The best 
information we can obtain comes from The Michi¬ 
gan Daily. The League, under the leadership of 
these students, agitated for the playing of a star 


Negro end in the football game against Georgia. 
It sponsored a lecture by John Strachey. It organ¬ 
ized an anti-war mass meeting on the steps of the 
library. These annoying activities undoubtedly 
provoked the statement by President Ruthven last 
spring that “university work has been interfered 
with and the reputation of the university has been 
called into question recently by perversive activities. 
... Students who are known to have interfered with 
the proper conduct of university affairs and with the 
work of their fellows are being investigated and 
necessary action will be taken promptly.” President 
Ruthven does not want to curtail freedom of speech 
—no, indeed. The present action, if we are to be¬ 
lieve him, “has nothing at all to do with the political 
or social beliefs of the students concerned.” We 
venture the opinion, however, that the reputation 
of the university among those whose opinions are 
worthy of consideration has been badly injured by 
his own action. The only thing that could save 
that reputation would be determined opposition to 
his high-handed course by students and faculty. If 
that follows, it will prove that Michigan is an insti¬ 
tution that takes education seriously. 

A MEMORANDUM sent out by the U. S. Naval 
Intelligence Section through Commander S. A. 
Clement, under official postoffice frank of the Office 
of Naval Operations, Washington, D. C., gives a list 
of organizations and individuals who, “while not 
openly advocating the ‘force and violence’ principles 
of the Communists, give aid and comfort to the Com¬ 
munist movement and party.” The organizations 
are: American Civil Liberties Union, Federal 
Council of Churches, National Council for Pre¬ 
vention of War, Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom; the individuals are: Robert 
Morss Lovett, R^ger Baldwin, Clarence Darrow, 
Harry F. Ward, Jane Addams, Frederick J. Libby, 
Kirby Page, George S. Counts, Sherwood Eddy and 
William Kilpatrick, all “busily engaged in spread¬ 
ing the'ptiilosophy of discontent destructively.” In¬ 
cluding the name of the late Jane Addams gives a 
climax of absurdity to a document that is ridiculous 
on its face. We understand that this precious bit of 
professional patrioteering was used by the navy in 
lobbying for the passage of the bill, already dis¬ 
cussed in The New Republic, “to punish for exert¬ 
ing mutinous influence upon the army and navy.” 
President Roosevelt, as Commander-in-Chief of our 
forces, cannot evade responsibility both for the 
introduction of the bill and for the questionable 
methods used in the effort to obtain its passage. In 
the name of common sense and common decency* he 
should repudiate both the proposed measure and 
the tactics employed by Commander Clement. 

A COMMITTEE of writers last week went to 
Birmingham, Alabama, to test the constitutionality 
of the Downs Law, a city ordinance making pos¬ 
session of a single copy of a radical publication 
punishable by six months on the chain gang. Mem- 
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bers of the committee—Jack Conroy, Bruce Craw¬ 
ford, Emmett Gowen, Shirley Hopkins and Alfred 
H. Hirsch, secretary of the National Committee 
for the Defense of Political Prisoners—sold copies 
of The Daily Worker before the Birmingham City 
Hall and were promptly arrested. Birmingham, 
however, evidently feared the national publicity that 
might come from chain-gang sentences for the group 
and they were released with a warning by the Chief 
of Police that there are anti-radical groups in Ala¬ 
bama, whose activities the authorities are powerless 
to control. Next day, this group of writers reported 
that while they were traveling by automobile toward 
Montgomery their car was overtaken by another, 
one of whose occupants fired six shots at them at 
close range. Some of these shots struck the writers’ 
car. Governor Bibb Graves .professes to believe 
that this attack was not genuine, but a “radical 
publicity stunt." He offers, however, no proof of 
his contention; and since many similar incidents have 
taken place in the past, and are known to be gen¬ 
uine, we see no reason to accept Governor Graves’ 
interpretation. 

CANADA’S recent experiences with young work¬ 
ers in her relief camps, which roughly parallel our 
own Civilian Conservation Corps, indicate some of 
the troubles that may arise from this type of organ¬ 
ization. Canadian youths receive food, clothing, 
shelter and twenty cents a day spending money in 
these “slave camps,” as they are popularly called. 
The camps have existed for four years, and as each 
year passes the boys become more and more dis¬ 
couraged about the prospects of ever returning to 
a normal mode of life. Recently a militant move¬ 
ment has arisen to call attention to the plight of 
the lost youth in these camps and to demand wages 
in return for labor, workmen’s compensation and 
transfer of the camps from military to civil con¬ 
trol. Early this summer, 2,000 young men left 
their camps in British Columbia and converged on 
Vancouver. They were enthusiastically received by 
the populace, and they set out on a 3,000-mile 
jaunt to interview Premier Bennett at Ottawa. 
They got as far as Regina, Saskatchewan, where a 
force of mounted police and city police, assembled 
at the behest of Premier Bennett, halted the ad¬ 
vance. One policeman was killed and a hundred 
persons were injured in the clash. Some of the 
leaders of the expedition were Communists, and in¬ 
asmuch as the Communist party is still illegal in 
Canada, Premier Bennett invoked the notorious 
Section 98 of the Criminal Code to outlaw the 
movement and ship the boys back to British Colum¬ 
bia on government trains at government expense. 
Premier Bennett shows some signs of using the in¬ 
cident to whip up a Red scare to help him in the 
coming elections, in which he faces almost certain 
defeat unless he can find some quick, emotional ap¬ 
peal to sweep the country. Meanwhile the boys are 
back in their camps, seemingly farther away than 
ever from their goal of economic rehabilitation. 
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THE political stew in Louisiana still -boils and its 
fumes daily become more obnoxious. At the end 
of several weeks’ fighting, Mayor Walmsley’s 
position has been considerably weakened and Sen- 
ator Long has emerged with four thousand more 
political jobs under his belt. The mayor, faced 
with grumbling and revolt which at one time threat¬ 
ened to bring several of his Public Commissioners 
into the Long camp, received unexpected aid from 
Secretary Ickes, who barred Louisiana from par¬ 
ticipating in the new P.W.A. program and hinted 
that loans and grants worth some $13,000,000, 
already made, might be remanded. There is no love 
lost between Mr. Ickes and Mr. Long, but the 
Secretary went out of his way to assert that Louisi¬ 
ana was banned solely because one of the laws 
passed by the Kingfish’s hurry-up legislature pro¬ 
vides that local boards shall take part in administer¬ 
ing all federal projects. These laws, according to 
the Secretary, endanger P.W.A. investments in 
Louisiana. It is not to be supposed that Mr. Ickes’ 
action will deter Senator Long in any way. The 
Sewage and Water Board, which he recently an¬ 
nexed with its four thousand jobs, was one of the 
few remaining agencies in New Orleans not under 
his control. There is one chance in a thousand that 
Mayor Walmsley will come off victorious in his 
fight, but as Huey’s raids continue, he is being 
placed in a position faintly analogous to that of the 
King of Italy—except, of course, that Musso 1 ’ 
doesn’t hate the King. 

JUNE is the month during which the French dress¬ 
making establishments, having prepared their cre¬ 
ations for fall, send out mannequins who parade 
as spectators at such events as the races, garden 
parties and polo games of the Semaine de Courses 
in Paris — of which the festivities were exceptionally 
brilliant this year. But there was exposed another 
aspect of ail this froth and gayety. The midinettes 
who work for dressmaking establishments like Lan¬ 
vin, Levy, Agnes Drecoll, went on strike a few' 
weeks preceding the Grande Semaine. It had been 
proposed that their earnings—which amount to 175 
irants weekly and, in the case of piece-workers, to 
half that sum—should be diminished by some 3 fr. 
60 a w'eek. These seamstresses, or cousetles, 
were already touching starvation salaries, and for 
once they had had enough. The employees of 
twenty-one establishments wisely chose the weeks 
preceding the June festivities to walk out of their 
workshops. Popular for their high spirits, and (pos¬ 
sibly due to their ability to dress smartly on little 
or nothing) for their elegance and charm, these 
girls had the whole city of Paris behind their radi¬ 
cal activity. Even the French gendarme, with an 
eye for youthful grace, was indulgent about un¬ 
authorized picketing. It should not be omitted from 
the history of labor that, in at least one instance, a 
great deal of determination and a few yards of 
fluff proved capable of forcing the capitulation to 
workers of twenty-one expensive establishments. 
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Books of the Disciples in 1937 

J. Edward Moseley 


T HE same desire which caused pioneer Disciples to 
publish a paper when they sought to reach an 
audience beyond the confines of a local community, 
still finds expression in the many 'books and pam¬ 
phlets written and published in a single twelve-month 
period. Last year's publications reveal individuality 
in both content and expression. 

The books are classified according to eight general 
fields, with brief descriptive statement of content and 
biographical note concerning author. Pamphlets are 
merely listed. 

First—International Relations. Samuel Guy In¬ 
man, former Disciple missionary to Mexico and for 
more than 20 years secretary of the Committee on Co¬ 
operation in Latin America, is the author of Latin 
America: Its Place in World Life (Willett, Clark). 
This book is a voluminous discussion of the economic, 
political, and social structures of Latin American re¬ 
publics. Mr. Inman was an advisor at the 1936 Buenos 
Aires peace conference and, therefore, writes with 
authority in Inter-American Conference for the Main¬ 
tenance of Peace (National Peace Conference). 

Kirby Page's contribution in 1937 was Must We Go 
to Warf A Book for Men With a Sub-title for Women: 
Must American Women Send Their Men to Fight in 
Europe or Asiaf (Farrar & Rinehart)./Mr. Page is 
well known as the author of numerous other books, 
competent lecturer concerning world peace, former 
editor, and onetime Disciple pastor. In this/new 
volume he has compiled many quotations, charts, and 
statistics concerning the United States and interna¬ 
tional conflict. 

ECOND—Philosophy and Theology. In Reality 
and Value (Yale University Press), A. Campbell 
Garnett discusses metaphysics and problems connected 
with theory and value. Mr. Garnett is associate pro¬ 
fessor of philosophy in the University of Wisconsin. 

Van Meter Ames, philosopher in his own right, dem¬ 
onstrates again that his chief interest is in aesthetics. 


In Proust and Santayana: The Aesthetic Way of Life 
(Willett, Clark), he becomes a preacher in treating 
aesthetics. In the first two chapters he interprets 
Proust and Santayana. He is a member of University 
Church in Chicago. 

Third—Social Science. Ellsworth Faris, head of the 
Department of Sociology in the University of Chicago 
and one of our first two missionaries to the Belgian 
Congo, published The Nature of Human Nature (Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill) last year. Most of the material in the 
book, dealing with the nature of personality in rela¬ 
tion to social life and culture, was printed previously 
as separate essays in social psychology. 

40,000,000 Guinea Pig Children (Vanguard) by 
Rachel Lynn Palmer and Isidore M. Alpher discusses 
the exploitation, the malnutrition, and undernourish¬ 
ment of children. Mrs. Palmer is the daughter of Jay 
Elwood Lynn, retired Disciple minister, now residing 
at Claremont, Calif. She makes her home in New York 
City. 

Sam Kincheloe's Research Memorandum on Reli¬ 
gion in the Depression (Social Science Research Coun¬ 
cil) is a helpful monograph. He teaches in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 

OTJRTII — History. Two volumes of Disciple his¬ 
tory were issued in 1937. The American Christian 
Missionary Society and The Disciples of Christ (Beth¬ 
any Press) had just been completed by Grant K. Lewis, 
longtime home missions leader, when he died last Feb. 
22. The introduction to the volume, telling the story 
of the organization and development of the ACMS, 
was written by F. W. Burnham. 

In The Disciples of Christ in Missouri (Centennial 
Commission) George L. Peters, 72-year-old minister of 
Canton, Mo., has written a carefully documented ac¬ 
count of Missouri Discipledom, that will prove inval¬ 
uable to all of our historians. 

Another historical book was written by Marshall 
Wingfield, pastor in Memphis, Tenn. Entitled A Pied- 
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THE WEATHER 

Occasional rain Thursday. Colder 
in extreme south portion. Friday 
fair and warmer. 


Three Cents 
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Proposed levy 
i Tax Bill 


ON, March 9 (5 s ) — 1 
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Eight in Hospital 
After Auto Crash 
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KIRBY PAGE 
SPEAKS TONIGHT 
AT MASS_MEET 

Public Invited to Howard 
. Hall Tonight to Hear 
Noted Speaker 


Kirby Page will speak to a mass 
meeting on Thursday evening at 
Howard Hall. His subject will be p 
“What Shall We Do About Germany, 
Italy and Japan?” Dr. Page is a stu¬ 
dent of world affairs having trav¬ 
elled much in these very countries. 
He is a Christian gentleman and is ! 
so recognized in many countries of 
Europe and Asia, His address will 
be informing and challenging; his 
convictions inspiring and his pres¬ 
ence dynamic. The public is invited 
to meet and hear this distinguished 
lecturer. The admission is free but 
an offering will b.e taken. 



DR. KIRBY PAGE 


The Frankfort high school orches¬ 
tra and band will each give a twen¬ 
ty minute concert beginning at 7:30 
and then Dr. Page will speak. Dr. 
Charles C. Ford will be chairman of 
the meeting. 

At one O'clock in the afternoon Dr. 
Page will speak before the high 
school convocaotin on the subject 
“Must Democracy Take Up Arms 
Against Dictatorship?” 

The Clinton County Ministerial as¬ 
sociation will have as their guests 
Thursday morning at 10:30 groups of 
ministers from Lebanon, Lafayette 
and Attica at which time Dr. Page 
will speak to them. The meeting 
will be held in the First Presbyterian 
church. 


Ricjiord Johnston, 24, 
Still Unconscious and 
May Not Survive 

OTHER VICTIMS NOT 
CRITICALLY HURT 


Last night there were eight 
patients in the Clinton county hos¬ 
pital as the result of the terrific 
headon crash of two automobiles 
one apd three-quarters miles north 
of Michigantown a half hour after 
midnight Tuesday night. Of th< in¬ 
jured, several are in a serious con¬ 
dition and one is believed to be 
fatally injured. Richard Johnston, 
24, son of Mr. and Mrs. Orie John¬ 
ston, living a mile east of Forest 
on the James Kramer farm, has 
been unconscious since the crash 
and his condition is very grave. 
While others suffered severe in¬ 
juries and broken bones, their con¬ 
ditions are not regarded as extreme¬ 
ly critical. 

The injured in the hospital are: 

Richard Johnston, 24, Forest 
► RR l. Chest crushed and skull 
fractured. Has never regained con¬ 
sciousness. Son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Orie Johnston. 

Wayne Gaylor, 21, Forest RR 1, 
Dislocated right hip, fractured 
lower jaw and many body bruises. 
Son of Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
Gaylor. Not serious. 

Max Caldwell, 18, Forest. Cuts 
on face and right foot and ankle 
wrenched and swoolen to an Im¬ 
mense size. No broken bones. 
Son of Mr. and Mrs. Oral Cald¬ 
well. Not serious. 

Edward Suhre, 21, Forest. Left 
leg broken above the ankle, 
severe cut on head, face and body. 
Condition not serious. 

William Sanders, 13, Michigan¬ 
town. Severe cuts on head, body 
and face. Left wrist broken. Son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Riley Sanderty 
Michigantown. Condition serious. 

Mrs. Riley Sanders, 31, Michi¬ 
gantown, Severe bruises on body' 
and head. Daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Ferguson* Klrklin 
and mother of William Sanders. 

Walter Goff, 35, Forest RR 1. 
Cuts and body bruises. Son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Elsworth Goff. Not 
serious. 

Mrs. Mae Rougher, 24, Rirklin. 
Face and head cuts and painfully 
bruised. Sister of Mrs. Riley 
Sanders. 1 

Those injured but not seriously 
enough to require hospitalization: 

Earl Anderson, 1 31, Kirklio 
Face cut and body bruises; 

Riley Sanders and daughter, 
Anna belle, 11, of Micliigantowh. 
Cuts and bruises. 

The machines met in a semi-head- 
on and sideswipe as the party of 
%ien from Forest were return^? to 
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kirbi page all day conference 

at the 

Fir Methodist Church, .9 th. & C 
^Monday’s JIcv. 15 th* 

Au^JTloea s San Diego County Ministerial Association 

10*00 A«M« "Christianity and Our Economic Problems"^ 
2.00 P.M. "Christianity and International Problems 
7.30 P.M. '’Must America Send Her Men to Fight in 

Asia or Europe?" 

Discussion peri'd following each address 
Kirby Page will also speak at the Open Forum at the 
Unitarian Church, Sunday at 700 P.M. 
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DR. PAGE REVEALS 
WAR DIFFICULTIES 


Tells Newcomb U. S, 
Would Fight on Foreign 
" Soil If Aroused 


It will be difficult for the United 
States to keep out of another inter¬ 
national war, even on foreign soil 
in a "war of aggression," unless 
public sentiment is aroused to the 
"wrongness of war,” Dr. Kirby Page, 
La Habra, Cal., writer and lecturer, 
said in a talk before Newcomb col¬ 
lege students Tuesday. 

"Though as the situation stands 
not more than one man in a hun¬ 
dred would admit he would fight in 
a war of aggression, there is no ba¬ 
sis in fact for the belief we would 
refrain from fighting on Chinese or 
Italian soil if the passions, resent¬ 
ment and sense of outrage of Amer¬ 
ican citizens were aroused,” he said. 

"Waging war and following the 
precepts of Jesus Christ are irrecon¬ 
cilable; yet for 1600 years the church, 
through its administrators, has 
blessed and supported both sides.in 
every battle.” 

Newcomb dormitories held their an¬ 
nual Thanksgiving dinner Tuesday 
night. Classes in physical education 
will be suspended beginning at 12:30 
p. m. today and all other classes 1 be¬ 
ginning at 4:30 p. m. today, for a 
Thanksgiving recess which will end, 
according to Dean Pierce Butler, at 
8:30 a. m. Monday. Though the li¬ 
brary will remain open here until 6 
p, m. today, from 0 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
Friday and from 9 a. m. to 1 p. m. 
Saturday, it will be closed Thurs¬ 
day, said Mrs. E. F. Harvey, libra¬ 
rian. 

The weekly Thursday afternoon 
recital of the school of music series 
will be eliminated this week, and a 
scheduled election of freshman class 
officers has been postponed to 3:30 
p. m. Monday. 

The Newcomb Triple Trio, new di¬ 
vision of the glee club, will give its 
initial performance at Newcomb 
chapel exercises this morning at 8:15 
o'clock with the prayer-anthem, 
"Father of Heaven," by Gounod, it 
was announced by Maynard Klein, 
organizer of the group. 


Shreveport, La., will arrive tomor- 
''w morning to spend the Thanks- 
■ " cek-end with their relatives, 
'’"id 


Course in Drivei 
Training Planne 
for Safety Wor 

Louisiana Teachers Will E 
Instructed in Proper 
Methods 


A course for high school and stat 
college teachers in traffic safety 
particularly in driver training, wil 
be given at Louisiana State unive- 
sity in Baton Rouge from Decembc 
27, 1937, through January 1, 1938, ar 
cording to an announcement receiv 
by the Orleans parish school admi 
istration from Colonel E. P. Ro 
Louisiana state director of safety. 

The institute, which will covr 
teaching methods so that similar i 
stitutes may be conducted over tl 
state by the students, will be limits 
to one high school teacher from eac 1 
parish, and one teacher from eac. 
state college. It will be conductet 
by Professor Amos E. Neyhart oi 
Pennsyvania State college and Dr. F. 
R. Noffsinger, educational consul¬ 
tant of the American Automobile As¬ 
sociation. 

"The purpose of driver training if 
to train all high school students a 
they become of legal driving age hov 
to operate a motor vehicle in a uni 
form manner, and to teach then- 
sound, sportsmanlike driving habits, 
with a view of eventually creating 
safe drivers on our highways," said 
Colonel Roy. 

The course Will be sponsored b} 
the division of safety of the stat 
department of education, the exter 
sion division of the university an 
the A. A. A. 


ARTILLERY RESERVES 
PLAN CONTACT CAM 

A problem of reconnaissance ar 
position occupation in artillery w 
be worked out during a contact can 
for New Orleans Army Reserve o 
ficers at Jackson Barracks Sunda 
according to Lieutenant-Colonel ¥ 
bert J. Lyman, 87th Division hei 
quarters. The officers will meet 
the St. Charles hotel and lunch 
the Artillery Club. An inspect 
of equipment of the 141st Field 
tillery, Louisiana National Gu 
will be made in the afterno **- 
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biographical notes, and compile indexes by author, title, and first-line-of-poetry 
"Packed with creative riches "~JV. Y[ Sun. 831 pages, $3.00. 


miss Buttle married 

by D. E. STEVENSON 

The hilarious sequel to Miss Bunch's Peak. Barbara Bancle 
moves io Wandlefauiy where her love of "pulling her fin- 
gets into other people's pies" remains, an ever, unsubdued. 

Ab irresistible as Miss Bunch's Bool:, You'll want to read 
lliem both. Each $2.00. 
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The new book by The new book by 

Hirtoy Page Sherwood Eddu 

MUST WE GO TO WAR? /EUROPE TODAY 

A book lor men with a subtitle for "One Cm the most informing and impor- 
women: Must American women send taut books of its kind to be published 
fheir men to fight in Europe or Asia? this, Season ... the best simpffe and 
The author discusses the imminent diced summary ol Europe under the 
threat of war and makes clear the price shadow of war. 1 Alvin Hamer, over 
that must be paid if war is to be station WXY2, "A meaty, portentous 
averted. $1.00. hook:’-Christian Century. SL50, 
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